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Those  using  this  book  in  preparation  for  a;i  exam- 
ination in  the  Art  of  Teaching  are  advised  to  select 
chapters  I.,  II.,  X.,  XL,  and  XYIII.  for  special  study. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  they  might  read  once  or  twice, 
just  as  they  would  any  other  dull  or  amusing  book. 

The  surest  hopes  of  success  in  an  cxamintition,  as 
in  everything  else,  are  founded  on  full  preparation 
and  frequent  priictice  in  being  examined.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  mav  bo  found  useful: 

1 — Answer  the  questions  in  order  of  seeming  diffi- 
culty;  doing  those  tirst  which  you  think  you  know 
best  and  on  wliich  you  can  write  most  fluently. 
Directly  you  get  puzzled  or  confused  over  anything, 
lay  it  aside  till  last. 

Eeserve  twenty  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
or  afternoon  to  read  over  and  correct  your  papvjrs. 
You  will  probably  find  in  them  many  clerical  or  other 
errors. 

3 — Use  plenty  of  paper,  writing  with  an  ample 
margin  <ind  only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  In  Arith- 
metic especially  the  use  of  plenty  of  pajier  is  a  great 
aid  to  clearness  and  correctness. 

4 — In  Arithmetic  write  the  word  "Answer  "  under 
each  example,  and  put  what  is  the  answer,  opposite 
to  it,  underlined. 


INTKOUUCTION. 


To  tlioso  who  nro  likely  to  bo  nervous  wo  would 
say  "IX)  n't"  There  is  nothing  worth  being  nervous 
about  or  fretting  over  in  this  world,  unless  it  be  nin 
and  del)t.  Some  say  that  to  take  some  deep  inspira- 
tions with  closed  lips  will  check  nervousness. 

Do  not  work  very  hard  the  day,  or  indeed  the  week 
previous  to  an  important  examination,  and  go  to  bed 
betimes  the  night  before.  If  an  examinee  knows  his 
work  well  he  will  he  pretty  sure  to  write  correctly, 
though  ho  be  so  nervous  as  hardly  to  know  what  ho 
is  writing.  An  experienced  examiner  can  mostly 
distinguish  the  mistakes  of  nervousness  from  those 
which  betray  ignorance.  - 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  give  the  teacher  the  follow- 
ing random  hints,  which  may,  perhaps,  bo  tho  better 
rememl)cred  for  being  put  separately. 

Beware  of  tho  habit  of  scolding,  or  complaining  of 
the  general  stupidity  of  your  scholars.  You  will 
meet  with  temptation  to  "scold"  all  day.  Do  not 
yield  to  it  once. 

Have  no  weak  spot  in  the  orderliness  of  your  school- 
room. Let  your  very  "  pointer  "  bo  neat  and  made  for 
its  purpose. 

The  self  denial  required  (if  any)  to  become  a  tee- 
totaller will,  we  have  observed,  in  the  case  of  teachers, 
be  repaid,  in  Canada,  at  least  five  hundred  fold. 

Your  excellence,  as  a  teacher,  should  bo  measured 
by  the  progress  of  the  stupid  and  the  dull  among 
your  pupils.  They  claim  your  specm?  attention.  The 
clever  ones  will  get  along  fast  enough  without  it. 

The  beginnings  and  foundations  of  everything  re- 
quire the  most  careful  filling  in.  For  instance,  Ad- 
dition is  used  in  actual  life  more  than  all  the  other 
rules  of  Arithmetic  put  together.  In  practising  it,  let 
your  scholars  first  add  each  column  upwards  (writing 
under  it,  in  very  small  figures,  what  they  have  to 
carry)  and  then  add  it  downwards. 

The  "knack  of  teaching"  is  to  use  tho  known  to 
explain  the  unknown ; — to  be  sure^  that  is,  that  your 
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INTRODUCTION. 

pu])ils  understand  every  word  you  say ;  in  explana- 
lions  to  u«e  only  worcl.s  and  ideas  which  are  most 
familiar  to  them;  to  break  up  every  advance  in 
knowledge  into  the  shortest  and  easiest  btcps.  To 
cUcet  this  your  lessons  must  be  carefully'  j^repared 
beforehand  and  willi  especial  reij;"ard  to  the  iynurancs 
of  the  chisses  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  you 
will  find  it  a  useful  hint  to  practise  the  art  of  speak- 
ini(  and  writing  as  much  as  possible  in  words  of  one 
syllable. 

The  author  bcirs  leave  to  dedicate  this  book  to 

W    A.  Y.,    W.  J.  E.    AND    K.  W.  II. 

as  he  foresees  no  other  way  of  showing  any  acknow- 
ledgment, however  feeble,  of  past  exceptional  kind- 
nesses. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


« 


THE   ART   OF    TEACHING   EFFICIENTLY   AND 

WITH   EASE. 

''At  the  first  it  is  no  great  matter  koto  much  you  learn  but  how  ivell  you 
learn  it." 

Colloquies  of  Erasmus 

The  great  way  to  teach  efficiently  is  to  be  thorough. 
Choose'for  a  motto  "  Teach  little,  and  teach  it  well." 
Give  the  scholars  short  lessons  and  see  that  they  are 
learnt  perfectly.  Make  them  give  the  substance  of 
each  lesson  in  their  own  words  after  finishing  it,  and 
see  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  lesson  that 
they  do  not  thoroughly  understand.  Lii  geography 
and  history  go  over  each  lesson,  rapidly,  when  it  is 
set,  explaining  any  very  great  difficulty,  marking 
any  sentence  worth  learning  by  heart  in  it,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  proper 
names,  so  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn. 

Point  out  the  proper  names,  dates,  &c.,  which  they 
need  not  learn,  if  any.  This  need  not  take  more  than 
three  minutes,  to  be  thus  spent  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson  in  preparation  for  the  next,  and  it  will  save  at 
least  ten  minutes'  labour  at  the  aforesaid  next  lesson. 
To  impress  any  particular  proper  name  on  a  class — 
e.  g.  Vasco  di  Gama — make  the  class  spell  it  simulta- 
neously. And  it  is  well  sometimes  to  make  a  class 
write  leading  names  on  their  slates. 

Another  great  means  of  efficiency  is  to  be  constantly 
reviewing  back  work.  Eeview  much  of  the  week's 
•work  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Review  again 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  term,  and  the  half  year. 
Have  a  grand  review  and  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Written  examinations  are  very  potent  to 
stereotype  on  the  mind  all  knowledge  acquired  by  it. 
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Thoy  also  expose  ignorance,  and  show  a  boy  how 
much  less  he  knows  than  he  fancies  ho  does,  llonce 
they  stimulate  him  to  go  over  the  main  points  which 
he  wishes  to  learn,  over  and  over  again  with  extra 
exactness.  Give  good  marks  for  every  lesson,  and 
give  your  scholars  the  marks  of  the  school,  or  part  of 
them,  to  add  up  on  their  slates  at  the  end  of  eacli 
week,  so  as  to  interest  them  in  the  number  of  good 
marks  they  get. 

"  Slow  and  sure,"  should  be  the  great  motto  of  a 
teacher.  Force  the  scholars  back  rather  than  on- 
wards, in  the  matter  of  text  books,  (Readers  es])ecially) 
and  give  them  lessons  well  within  their  capacity. 

Thoroughness  is  the  great  secret  of  efficient  teach- 
ing. Now,  thoroughness  implies  the  keeping  at  one 
item — e.  g.  the  practice  of  addition — a  long  time.  To 
prevent  the  class  from  getting  wearied  with  this,  end- 
less variety  in  the  way  of  handling  the  subject  must 
be  ensured.  For  instance,  in  leaching  addition  make 
the  class  get  "the  addition  table"  orally  by  heart. 
Make  them  bring  the  same  sums  at  the  same  time,  to 
see  who  is  most  correct.  Eace  thorn  against  time. 
Make  them  work  in  ink  and  see  who  is  the  neatest. 
Make  uj)  ingenious  questions;  add  the  ages  of  the 
class  and  the  years  each  member  of  it  was  born  in. 
Suppose  a  scene,  as  that  they  were  going  out  shop- 
ping, and  add  their  expenses,  &c.,  &c. 

The  great  secret  of  ease  in  teaching  is  infinite  un- 
ruffled patience.  Never  be  in  a  hurry ; — more  haste 
less  speed.  Never  be  discouraged.  Do  your  best  and 
leave  the  rest.  Amid  the  distractions  of  a  school- 
room try  and  keep  your  mind  calm  and  collected. 
Eemember  that,  if  you  choose,  there  will  always  be  a 
quiet  little  Goshen  of  light  in  the  recesses  of  your  owu 
heart  to  which  you  can  retire,  however  much  confu- 
sion and  darkness  prevail  around  you. 

Remember  that  you,  too,  were  a  child,  and  try  and 
enter  into  sympathy  with  the  minds  of  your  children. 
Punish  severely  if  need  be,  but  always  calmly,  and 
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never  in  anger.  Remember  that  you  did  not  make 
your  schohirs,  and  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  their 
stupidity. 

Prepare  your  lessons  and  the  questions  you  mean 
to  ask,  thoroughly.  Do  not  pretend  to  knowledge  you 
<lo  not  possess.  This  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  dishonest. 
You  often  gain  the  respect  of  a  class  by  confessing 
that  you  du  not  know  everything. 

You  are  a  gardener  and  your  scholars  are  your 
flowers.  Do  not  for  ever  keep  grubijing  with  your 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  pulling  up  weeds,  but  occa- 
sionally rest  youivelf  to  ake  an  enjo^-able  look  at; 
some  brighter  flower  or  more  pleasing  parterre.  Pic-i 
ture  the  little  bright  faces  before  you  as  men  and 
women  grown,  living,  then,  happier  and  more  useful 
lives  as  citizens  and  mothers,  owing  to  your  exertions. > 

Learn  the  art  of  discipline.     If  you  fiiil  once,  try 
and  try  again.     Study  the  character  of  each  scholar.' 
Look  upon  his  heart  as  a  fortress  to  be  stormed  in  some 
special  and  peculiar  way,  so  that  you  may  command 
his  aff'ection  and  obedience. 

The  reward  of  teaching  is  to  find  one  unaccustomed 
to  sympath}'-  and  kindness,  and  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  surprising  the  timid  suftorer  by  kind  words  and 
cheering  looks,  and  of  seeing  in  his  very  face  the  signs 
of  a  new  happiness  that  owes  its  birth  to  you.  An 
ounce  of  praise  goes  as  far  as  a  pound  of  blame,  and 
gives  the  greatest  encouragement  to  those  who  arc 
the  least  gifted  by  nature,  and  therefore  need  it  most. 

Always  try  to  be  cheerful;  never  be  morose,  and 
above  all,  never  be  sarcastic.  Find  some  practical 
rules  for  maintaining  cheerfulness. 

Punctuality  in  the  teacher  is  a  great  means  of  ease 
in  teaching.  Its  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. 

Perfect  quiet  in  a  school-room  is  a  mighty  help  to 
teach  with  comfort  and  a  tranquil  mind.  To  secure 
perfect  silence  while  you  are  teaching,  it  may  be 
found  useful  to  allow  the  scholars  a  minute  or  two  at 
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the  end  of  cac}»  lesson,  eacli  liour  or  oacli  half  hour, 
to  speak  quietly  to  eaeii  other  and  ask  each  other 
necessary  (juestions. 

After  all,  we  poor  mortals  depend  most  hnmiliatingly 
upon  externals.  Perhaps  the  greatest  means  to  case 
in  teaching  ia  a  well  a]»[»ointed  school-room.  To  se- 
cure this  you  may  often  have  to  coax  the  school  au- 
thorities. These  are  also  bound  to  give  the  teacher 
rules  for  his  guidance.  It  is  well  to  have  some  such 
rules  posted  in  the  school-room  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners.  By  this  means  the 
teacher  can  have  undeniable  authority  to  have  a  writ- 
ten excuse  under  the  parents  signature  brought  by 
every  absentee.  This  will  be  a  great  check  on  that 
irregularity  of  attendance  which  is  so  discouraging 
and  disturbing.  It  is  Avell  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
trustees  for  requiriiig  the  elder  scholars  to  teach  the 
younger  ones  at  regular  intervals.  If  it  be  objected 
that  scholars  go  to  school  to  learn  and  not  to  teach, 
explain  that  ihcj  often  learn  more  when  teaching 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  principal  of  a  large  in- 
stitution should  also  have  authority  to  keep  a  stock 
of  books  and  stationery  on  hand  so  that  he  can  sup- 
ply the  scholars  (for  cash  down)  when  required. 
And  every  teacher  should  be  instructed  not  to  teach 
any  child  who  is  without  the  prescribed  text  book, 
and  not  to  permit  two  brothers  to  look  over  the  same 
book. 

A  teacher  should  always  have  some  little  scheme 
of  self-improvement  going  on,  so  as  not  to  allow  his 
mind  to  be  injurious- ly  engrossed  by  school  work. 
The  mind  must  never  be  allowed  to  harp  on  one 
string  or  confined  to  one  horizon.  Hence,  the  teacher 
should  be  as  chary  as  possible  about  taking  school 
^vork  home  with  him. 

Let  us  summarise.  To  teach  efficiently  be  thorough. 
I  To  teach  with  ease,  be  calm,  self-possessed,  never  in  a 
hurry,  never  over-anxious,  but  earnest,  punctual  and 
well  prepared  with  your  day's  work. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

IlEADIXG. 

Tn  (cac'hinLC  fhll<li"on  their  lottors.it  i."  host  to  hoi^'in 
with  one  at  a  time.  Taivo  those  of  tliesinii)lest  form — 
<•  round  0,"  -'dottoil  /,"  '•  crooked  5."  ''cros>od  f,"  &c., 
—  first.  Lot  the  olnM  take  some  time  to  learii  each,  sin- 
i^dj',  at  his  seat,  and  c<']>y  each  f^n  his  >hite  as  ho  learns 
it.  Iicading  botni'o  knowing  tlie  letters, — ''the  touch 
and  say  method." — is  highly  ]>raised  by  those  who 
have  tried  it.  Hero,  again,  wo  must  V>egin  teaching 
easy  woi'<ls,  r.:.d  tlm-o  ouo  at  a  time.  AVe  may  be 
leaching  chiMron  this  and  teaching  them  their  alpha- 
bet at  the  >nme  timo.  We  thus  add  one  to  the  kinds 
of  lessor,s  whidi  we  can  give  to  very  little  children, 
which  is  a  great  advantage. 

Three  rules  for  reading  are  often  useful  to  give  out 
before  a  lesson: — 1.  Read  slow.  2.  Read  loud.  3. 
Read  as  if  you  were  telling  somebody  something. 

In  teaching  most  country  schools,  the  main  thing 
is  to  trv  everv  device  to  get  vour  scholars  out  of  a 
f?ing-sor.g  tone  in  reading.  The  most  approved 
method  of  training  even  an  advanced  class  nowseemg 
to  be,  for  the  teaclier  first  to  read  over  the  piece  aloud 
to  the  class  with  the  proper  enunciation  and  pauses, 
iind  for  the  class  then  to  repeat  it  simultaneously, 
sentence  by  sentence,  reproducing  his  exact  tones  and 
accent — in  fact  mocking  him.  Recitations  at  public 
•examinations  and  prize-distrilmtions,  well  practised 
beforehand,  will  woi'k  wonders,  as  also  for  the  scholars 
to  get  up  and  act  little  dialogues. 

There  is  no  sul»ject  more  important  than  Reading, 
and  yet  there  is  none  which  is,  in  general,  taught 
more  carelessly  at  our  country  scliools.  The  great 
rule  here  as  elsewhere  is  to  be  thorough,  that  is,  to 
be  "Slow  and  Sure.''     Make  vour  scholars  read  the 

ft' 

same  one  piece  again  and  again  till  they  can  read  it 
with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  intelligence.     Keep 
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them  "well  Jxick  in  the  Readers  thuy  use,  instead  of 
pushing  X\\v\\\  on  to  the  advanced  numbers  in  tlio 
series.  See  that  the}'  thoroughly  understand  every 
word  in  the  piece  they  read  ;  and  when  they  have  fin- 
ished it  niaUe  tlieni  give  the  sui>stance  of  its  contents 
in  their  own  words — tirstly,  with  their  books  open, 
and  then  with  their  books  shut.  You  may  not  always 
have  time  to  do  all  this,  but  aim  at  doing  it  as  much 
as  possible.  The  pronunciation  of  the  hardest  words 
in  their  lessons  should  alwavs  l>o  told  to  a  class  l)efore 
they  |)rcitaro  the  lesson  at  their  scats,  A  child  should 
never  have  anything  to  unlearn. 

Never    bo    satisiied    till   each    scholar   reads  in   a 
pleasant  tone  of  voice. 

Reading  demands  more  patience  from  a  teacher 
than  any  other  study.  Patience  is  the  teacher's  one 
crowning  virtue.  A  reading  class  should  not  consist, 
if  possible,  of  more  than  ten  scholars.  In  hearing  it, 
keep  suddenly  pouncing  upon  different  members  of 
the  class,  selected  at  random,  to  correct  any  mistake 
made  b}'  the  scholar  who  is  "  being  put  on."  This 
keejis  the  whole  class  on  the  qui  vice^  and  they  are 
learning  to  read  during  the  whole  half  hour  of  the 
lesson  instead  of  during  the  three  minutes  when  they 
are  being  put  on  themselves. 


WRITING. 

In  writing,  legibility,  or  rather  the  "  impossibility 
of  being  misread,"  should  be  the  first  aim.  To  ensure 
this  (until  our  present  semi-barbarous  cursiv^e  alpha- 
bet be  remodelled  for  the  Universal  International 
Alphabet  of  the  Future  !)  the  angular  hand,  Lord 
Palmerston's  bugbear,  which  sometimes  succeeds  in 
making  no  less  than  ten  letters  out  of  the  twenty-six, 
all  exactly  alike  and  utterly  indistinguishable,  must  be 
sedulously  eschewed.  The  "  m's  "  and  "  n's  "  must 
join  at  the  top  and  the  *'  n's  "  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
"  r's  "  be  very  carefully  formed. 
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Loiribiliiy  must  come  rir>(,  the  possil>ility  of  future 
i-apidily  next,  and  ch'Lcance  will  coiiu'  of  itself.  To 
liuve  a  plairi  alpha^»ot,  free  from  nourishes,  painted  on 
a  board  and  put  up  in  the  sehoolroom,  aiul  to  make 
tho  boys  copy  the  shape  of  their  iiidivi(hial  letters 
from  this,  mii^ht  oi»viate  the  difliculty  of  i;-oltiiii,'  ijood 
copy- book's.  Flourishes  miijlit  bo  ]iraeli>ed  as  a  se])a- 
rate  exi'rei>e  to  ^nve  a  bold,  froe  Iwmd,  but  a  (.'liild 
should  >urelv  be  taiiii:ht,  from  tlie  first,  to  make  his 
letters  atU-r  one  }>attern,  plain  and  siiMj»le.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  constant  jiractise  of  round  text  e(jpies  to 
:^  givea  bold,  fix'v  hand,  does  not  seem  as  well  recognised 
hero  as  it  is  in  England. 

Of  all  things  which  need  to  be  written  legibly,  a 
man's  signature  needs  it  most  ^'rgently.  It  is,  after 
all,  tho  most  important  part  of  a  document,  and  cannot 
be  I'uessed  from  tho  context  like  anv  other  word. 
Siicnatures  m-e  sometimes  so  illei^ible  that  thev  have 
to  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  envelo])e  which 
contains  the  answer  to  a  letter. 

Three  rules  may  bo  constantly  given  out  in  teach- 
ing writing: — I.  Look  well  at  the  head  lino  before 
each  word.     2.  Write  slow.     3.  Avoid  blots. 

Scholars  must  also  be  reminded  not  to  scribble  on 
the  corer  of  their  books.  Good  marks  shoidd  bo 
assigned  to  eacli  copy  done.  Nine  is  a  convenient 
maximum.  To  force  children  to  write  slowly,  one 
plan  is  to  make  the  class  begin  each  line  simulta- 
neously. Then  those  who  hurry  have  to  wait,  when 
they  liave  finished  their  line,  till  the  most  painstaking 
caligraphist  scholar  has  finished  Ids,  and  their  very 
impatience  at  this  makes  them  more  patient  to  take 
time  over  the  writing  of  tho  next  line. 

Of  course,  in  teaching  beginners,  wo  must  com- 
mence with  straight  lines  and  easy  curves,  and  then 
rise  from  middle-hand  (or  "round  text")  through 
large  liand  to  small  hand.  Eound  text  should  do 
frequently  practised  at  all  times.     Beginners  should 
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frequently  practice  the  writing  of  their  names  on 
their  slates. 

]3y  purchasing  the  cheap  and  excellent  '-copyslip 
books"  published  by  the  Buriand-Desljarats  Com- 
pany, sheets  of  foolscap  stitched  together  may 
replace  co]^y-books  in  the  poorer  districts.  The 
spaces  between  the  lines  in  ruled  foolscap  suit  tlie 
size  of  round  text  and  larL^'e  hand  admiraljlv.  Some 
of  the  leaves  can  be  ruled  vertically  for  the  daily 
*'  bookkeeping-writing  copy"  as  described  under  Book- 
keopincr.  Of  copy-books,  perhaps  the  middle  numbers 
of  Payson  &  Dunton's,  and  Xos.  3,  4  and  5  of  the 
Spencerian  Series,  are  the  best. 

The  teacher  should  keep  the  copy-books,  when  not 
in  use,  and  after  they  are  tilled,  in  her  desk. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Here  again,  strangely  enough,  legibili*^y  seems  a 
first  and  foremost  necessit}-.  One  tithe  of  the  mis- 
takes in  arithmetic,  which  bar  progress  and  make  that 
vexing  which  would  otherwise  be  pleasant,  are  found 
to  come  from  mistaking  the  1,  4,  7  and  9  for  each 
other  in  working  sums  on  a  slate.  To  prevent  this, 
the  "1  "  should  be  a  single  line,  the  "  4  "  have  a  short 
cross-down  stroke,  and  the  "  9  "  should  have  a  curving 
tail. 

The  tables  of  multiplication  and  of  the  weights  and 
measures  can  be  taught  to  infants  in  amusing  sing- 
song, accompanied  in  part  with  chest-exjjanding 
movements  of  the  arms.  It  is  hard  to  learn  them  in 
after  life,  while  to  have  learnt  them  ineradicably  is 
invaluable. 

In  manipulating  a  large  class  in  Arithmetic  the 
Mac  Vicar  apparatus  is  most  useful.  By  it  a  class  of 
mere  children,  at  the  St.  Ann  Street  School,  jVlontreal, 
did  eighteen  sums  in  addition  of  fractions  in  six 
minutes. 

An  "  Addition  Table  "  should  be  composed  by  the 
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teacher,  and  be  frequently  practised,  as  well  as   the 
Multiplication  Table. 

To  help  a  child  to  learn  the  Addition  Tal>le,  every 
Infant  School  should  have  an  xVbacusor  "  bead-frame." 
Even  the  Japanese  use  them.  To  arou>e  into-est  in 
the  Multijdication  Table  make  live  heaps  of  beans 
with  six  beans  in  each.  3Iiiiij.-le  the  heaps  and  count 
out  the  result  and  >how  that  the  Talde  is  correct. 
Then  make  six  hea])S  with  live  ]^eas  or  beans,  and 
prove  that  six  times  tive  is  the  same  as  five  times  six. 
By  means  of  a  box  of  culies  a  class  can  sec  with  their 
own  eyes  that  the  square  of  three  is  nine,  that  the 
stjuare  root  of  sixteen  is  four,  and  that  a  three-inch 
eube  contains  twenty-seven  inch  cubes.  In  teaching 
weiii:hts  and  measures  it  is  well  to  have  a  two-foot 
rule  and  a  set  of  weights  with  a  pair  of  scales  at  liand, 
and  let  the  class  individually  examine  them,  and  then 
guess  the  size  and  weight  of  diti'erent  objects  in  a 
room. 
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BOOK-KEEPIXG. 

None  should  leave  the  highest  or  even  the  second 
class  in  a  school  without  some  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments at  least  of  simple  book-keeping  and  render- 
ing of  accounts.  We  have  seen  this  most  successfully 
taught  as  follows  : 

Assume  the  School  to  be  a  trading  firm;  imagine, 
daily,  certain  j^ersonages  of  local  or  historic  impor- 
tance, to  buy,  to  pay,  or  be  ])aid.  Put  these  transactions 
into  book-keeping  language,  and  give  it  as  an  exer- 
cise in  dictation  for  slate  and  co}>y-book  successively. 

For  instance,  say  ''Jacques  Cartier  has  just  como 
in  and  purchased  10  jars  of  iime  juice  at  $1  a  jar. 
How  do  you  ])ut  this  into  book-keeping  language?  " 
Some  boy  will  answer,  "Jacques  Cartier  to  lU  jars 
lime  juice  at  81.,  810.00."  Write  some  other  similar 
items  on  the  black  board  and  let  it  be  an  exercise  in 
writing  for  the  day,  to  be  neatly  copied,  at  odd  mo- 
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mentu,  into  a  ])ook  neatly  ruled  for  the  purpose.  Thi» 
will  teach  hills  of  parcels,  and  make  the  scholars 
familiar  with  the  chief  names  in  Canadian  History  and 
their  characteristic  purchases,  (fcc,  &c.  A  Casli  Account 
must  also  he  o])ened,  and  imai^'iiiary  payments  and 
receipts  entered,  (»n  one  day  in  the  week.  Have  one 
day  in  the  week  also  for  postini;;.  The  entries,  exactly 
as  tliey  arc  to  Ite  made  in  the  lediiier,  must  also  be 
written  on  the  hlack-hoai'd,  after  their  wording  has 
been  established  by  questions,  &c. 

The  Cash  Account  and  Bills  Ileceivable  and  Bills 
Payable  accounts  often  cause  some  difficulty  which 
may  perhaps  be  thus  removed.  On  receivinij!;  money, 
say,  "  Mr.  C'ash  Box  I  put  $5.00  into  you;  therefore 
you  owe  me  $r).0(l,  and  so  I  put  ^5.00  to  the  Dr.  side 
of  your  account." 

On  paying  out  $5.00,  ima<;'ine  that  you  take  it  out 
of  the  Cash  ]5ox,  and  therefore  credit  "Cas/i"  {i.  e. 
Cash  Box)  with  $5.00. 

On  raising  money  on  a  note,  imagine  that  you  take 
a  slip  of  paper  out  of  an  imaginary  J^ills  Payable  13ox 
and  realize,  sa}',  $50  on  it.  Therefore  you  credit  Bills 
Payable  with  $50.00.  On  accepting  a  note  in  payment 
of  an  account  imagine  tluit  you  put  it  into  a  Bills  Re- 
ceivable Box  and  sav,  "  Bills  Peceivable  you  owe  me 
this  $50.00,  and  therefore  I  debit  you  with  $50.00." 
When  you  get  cash  for  this  note  imagine  that  you 
take  it  out  of  the  l>ox  and  credit  the  Bills  Eeceivable 
Account  with  the  money  you  get  for  it. 


SPELLING 

is  best  taught  where  the  classes  write  picked  words 
from  each  lesson,  instead  of  saying  all  of  it.  Few  of 
us  are  aslied  to  spell  a  dozen  words  in  a  year,  and 
many  are  spelling  Avords,  while  writing,  several  hours 
a  day.  If  the  scholars  correct  one  another's  slates,  a 
large  class  may  bo  ranked  in  a  short  time.  Distinct 
advantage  has  been  found  to  result,  in  Montreal,  from. 
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marking  an  uncrossed  '^  t,"  or  an  undotted  "i."  or  a 
half-formed  letter,  a.s  a  distinct  mistake. 


ENCJLISTI   GRAMMAR. 

Fir^^tly,  choose  the  sJortest  standard  text-book  you 
are  acquainted  with.  Next,  make  the  scholars  learn 
the  detinitions  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Then  devote  a 
lesson  or  two  to  each  part  of  speech  singly,  beginning- 
with  the  Noun  and  Verb.  Make  the  scholars  pick 
them  out  in  the  fj-rammar  itself  as  thev  come  to  them. 
in  reading  it  aloud,  and  show  how  each  answers  and' 
fulfils  its  definition.  The  teacher  must,  of  course, 
carefully  explain  the  detinition  in  every  possible  way 
to  begin  with  and  as  he  goes  along. 

Then  those  words  must  be  taken  which  are  some- 
times one  part  of  speech  and  sometimes  another,  such 
as  "for,"  ''that,''  "practise,"  '-pervert,"  "  want,"  &c. 
The  teacher  must  make  up  sentence  after  sentence  in 
which  they  shall  occur  in  their  ditferent  uses,  till  ihe" 
scholars  can  readily  detect  what  part  of  speech  tliey 
are  in  each  case,  and  how  in  each  case  they  come  up 
to  the  definition  of  that  part  of  speech.  Simple  sen-*j 
tences  may  then  be  dictated  or  written  on  the  black- 
board, containing  different  parts  of  speech,  and  the 
scholars  required  to  write  others  on  the  same  model. 

A  blank  form  of  how  to  anal^'se  sentences  may 
then  be  taken  and  kept  prominently  before  the  scho- 
lars' eyes  while  they  analyse  sentence  after  sentence. 
The  ditferent  technical  words  used  in  analysing  must 
be  explained  most  carefully  again  and  again,  to  the 
best  of  the  teacher's  ability. 

The  briefest  possible  blank  forms  of  how  to  parse 
each  word  may  then  be  drawn  up  by  the  teacher, 
carefully  copied  hy  the  scholars,  and  ke[)t  before 
them  in  parsing  till  they  can  parse  correctly  and 
rapidly  without  them.  The  text-book  may  mean- 
while be  read  over  by  the  scholars  in  class,  and  every 
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sentence  of  it  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  till 
ho  is  sure  the  scholar.s  understand  it. 

The  rules  and  the  exceptions,  the  parts  to  be  learnt 
by  heart,  must  be  cut  down  to  the  smallest  possiljle 
number  of  words^  carefully  underlined  in  the  book, 
and  committed  to  memory.  If  copied  out  in  manu- 
script they  should  not  exceed  two,  or  at  the  most  four, 
pages  of  foolscap.  ^Vhen  tlie  exact  words  are  once 
fixed  they  must  be  learnt  with  the  strictest  accuracy, 
and  repeated  again  and  again  whenever  the  lesson 
illustrates  them,  as  also  on  set  occasions. 

Text-book  and  parsing,  study  and  practice,  will 
thus  go  hand  in  hand  aad  throw  l-ght  and  interest  on 
each  other. 

This  way  of  learning  grammar  exemplifies  the 
great  rules  of  thorough  and  of  sound  teaching. 
Choose  carefully  what  is  to  be  learnt.  Understand 
it  thoroughly.  Learn  it  perfectly,  and  re])eat  it  over 
and  over  again. 

We  subjoin  some  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech 
which  suit  the  system  laid  down  above.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  definition  gives  the  derivation  of  the 
word  it  defines  as  well  as  a  description  of  it : 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  Noun — the  name  of  a  person,  pluoe  or  thing — 
{goodness  being  "a  good  ihing.'")  2.  A  Pronoun 
stands  for  a  noun.  3.  Adjective — a  word  added  to  a 
noun  to  qualify  it.  4.  Verb — the  xcord  averring  an 
action  or  condition  of  some  person,  place  or  thing. 
b.  An  Adserb  is  added  to  a  verb  (or  other  part  of 
speech)  to  qualify  it.  6.  A  Conjunction-  conjoins.  7. 
A  Preposition  governs  the  noun  it  is  ^)W^  before,  8. 
An  Interjection,  a  word  thrown  in. 

ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  directly  and  immediately 
xiseful  studies  in  the  curriculum.     Parents   perceive 
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progress  in  this  sooner  than  in  anything  else.  It  is 
well  for  all  scholars  to  bring  an  English  composition 
of  some  kind  once  a  week — say  every  Monday. 
Occasionally  it  is  well  to  tell  the  class  to  get  up  some 
subject  by  means  of  books,  conversation,  &c.,  and  to 
set  them  down  to  write  otf  an  essay  on  it  at  school  in 
perfect  silence.  A  formal  letter  addressed  to  tlio 
teacher  should  be  brought  at  intervals. 

Good  has  resulted  from  making  a  backward  private 
pupil  Avrite  a  diary  for  a  few  weeks.  It  strengthened 
his  powers  of  observation  and  supplied  him  witli 
plenty  to  write  about. 

Great  moral  good  may  occasionally  be  effected  in  a 
school  by  a  carelul  choice  of  subjects  for  composition. 
Make  a  frivoi  .us  girl  write  on  "  What  actually  yields 
her  the  greatest  pleasure  in  lite,"  and  she  may  bo 
stimulated  to  careful  self  examination ;  and  self- 
examination  is  the  portal  and  doorway  to  tho 
entrance  to  "  The  Higher  Life"  here  below.   ■ 

At  ti*nes,  in  the  history  of  a  school,  an  essay  on 
'^  What  are  and  what  ought  to  be  the  staple  subjects 
of  our  daily  conversation,"  may  be  of  special  use. 
The  young  talk  and  write  more  obscenity  often  than 
is  dreamt  of  by  their  parents  or  their  unsusj)ecting 
teacher.     An  essay  on  the  biting  couplet, 

"  Indecent  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense," 

may  do  something  to  stop  this  silly  habit. 

Other  subjects  which  have  been  found  good  for 
compositions  are  "  The  wild  fruits  of  Canada," — "  Tho 
wild  flowers-  of  our  neighborhood," — "  Tho  duty  of 
parents  in  sending  their  children  to  school," — "  The 
i:)leasures  and  annoyances  of  school  life," — "  Tho 
effect  of  growing  up  without  education," — -'What 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,"—"  The  duty  of 
children  towards  their  j^aronts," — "  What  are  tho 
good  works  tho  young  can  do," — "  How  to  find  out 
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our  besettin.f^  sin," — "  f^pring," —"  Summer," — '•  Au- 
tumn,"— "  Winter," — "  A  description  of  our  village/' — 
^'  A  visit  to  a  workshop." 

But  the  careful  teacher  will  find  a  pleasure  in 
choosing  his  own  subjects,  and  he  may  often  choose 
them  so  as  to  check  some  failing  whicli  he  finds  to  be 
getting  fixshionable  in  his  school. 


CIE:\rS   OF    ENGLISH   VERSE    BY    HEART. 

Let  us  add  one  more  to  the  numerous  subjects 
tanii'lit  now-a-davs.  Next  to  the  sonii's  thcv  sing 
nothing  would  more  shape  the  style  and  character  of 
our  bo}'s  than  to  leai*n  by  heart  the  noblest  proems  of 
England's  noblest  poets — the  best  and  noblest  in  the 
world.  Not  only  are  they  abiding  treasures  ready 
for  golden  use  in  every  lonel}*  walk  and  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  sleeplessness,  but,  if  well  ground  in  and  oft 
repeated,  they  insensibly  influence  the  words  a  man 
says,  every  sentence  he  writes,  almost  every  thought 
he  thinks.  No  man  should  be  robbed  of  the  deep 
pleasure  and  dee})er  profit,  for  life,  nay,  for  death 
itself,  of  knowing  indelibly  such  inspirations  as  Gray's 
Elegy,  Goldsmith's  Village  Parson,  Reade's  Good 
Night,  Shelley's  Ode  to  a  Skjdark,  &c.  Perhaps  they 
are  best  -'got up"  for  Public  Sj^eech  and  Eecitation 
Days,  which  having,  like  everything  else,  some  few 
drawbacks,  are  on  the  whole  of  incalculable  utility. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

In  teaching  Geography  give  the  scholars  at  the 
end  of  one  lesson  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  hard 
words  in  the  next.  Again,  we  i-ejieat  that  children 
must  never  have  anything  to  unlearn.  If  you  cannot 
get  a  full  supply  of  maps,  never  be  satisfied  till  you 
have  a  map  of  the  Two  Hemisj^heres  at  least,  hanging 
up  in  the  school.  If  School  Commissioners  will  not 
buy  one,  get  a  subscription  taken  up  from  house  to 
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house  for  it.  One  of  the  rer|uire<l  size  costs  $3.75. 
Make  the  scholars  show  with  a  pointer  on  this  map 
the  approximate  position  of  the  phices  mentioned  in 
the  lesson. 

Map-drawing  is  also  most  important.  Make  the 
children  draw  rough  plans  or  maps  of  their  school 
room,  the  school  grounds,  and  the  town  in  which 
they  live.  For  tlie  last  mentioned  you  may  draw 
them  a  copy  on  the  black-board  yourself.  Children 
take  great  pleasure  and  interest  in  map-drawing,  and 
it  trains  at  once  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  mind. 

It  is  well  sometimes  in  teaching  Geography  to  take 
a  long  imaginary  journey.  Let  the  class  get  u]>  the 
2ilaces  they  will  pass  through,  the  necessaries  to  be 
provided  on  starting,  and  what  things  will  most  pro- 
bably be  bought  in  each  country.  Trace  your  travels 
on  the  map.  Ask  the  class  sometimes  where  all  the 
things  they  eat  and  wear  come  from. 

Some  say  that  to  teach  boys  to  recollect  what  they 
arc  told  as  distinguished  from  what  they  r»nid  in 
books,  it  is  best  to  teach  some  one  subject  without  a 
text-book.  Geog)-aphy  has  been  tried  with  success 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  inculcate  a  love  for 
scenery  and  the  beauties  of  nature  by  occasional 
carefully  prepared,  enthusiastic  descri|)tions  of  the 
marvels  of  geographical  discovery.  Enthusiasm  is 
catching.  Take  a  vivid  interest  in  your  lesson  your- 
self, and  your  scholar  will  probably  take  an  interest 
in  it  too. 

For  heights  and  distances,  areas  and  populations  get 
some  standard,  as  well  known  as  possible  to  the 
school,  for  comparison.  For  such  standards  some 
take  the  height  of  the  nearest  big  mountain  or  church- 
steeple,  the  length  of  the  nearest  river,  the  size  and 
jwpulation  of  the  town  they  are  in, — or  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec — or  of  Great  Britain.  Deduce  the 
rough  proportion  which  you  assert  by  measuring  with 
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the  eye  on  tlio  map,  (when  fea.silde)  as  -well  as  hy 
actual  division  of  the  fi^icures  iriven  in  the  book. 
Choose  your  own  standards,  choose  them  earelully, 
and  Use  tliem  constantly.  For  small  areas,  the  size 
of  your  school-room  is  a  very  convenient  standard. 
Learnini^  numbers,  in  lieu  of  some  such  rou^h  jn'o- 
port'on  as  this,  is  cruel  "waste  of  time,  and  is  that  one 
])rocess  so  mortally  injurious  to  the  memory — teach- 
ing it  to  learn,  parrot-like,  by  Jieart  what  it  is  sure  to 
forget,  and  has  not  even  any  serious  intention  of  per- 
manently remembering. 

HISTOEY. 

To  teach  the  history  of  a  country  we  woU'.d  suggest 
that  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
whole  history  of  it  be  committed  to  memory  by  all 
the  class,  and  rapidly  repeated  by  some  one  member 
of  it  before  every  lesson. 

Lines  might  be  drawn  acro^.s  the  black-board,  one 
for  each  of  the  centuries  under  review.  These  can  bc- 
divided  into  decades  by  five  vertical  cross-lines  and 
breaks  between  them.  An  initial  letter  to  suggest 
each  of  the  "  chief  events"  above  alluded  to,  must  be 
placed  in  its  proper  place  on  these  lines.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson  to  the  "  chief 
event"  which  preceded  and  followed  it,  and  its  posi- 
tion on  the  century  lines  must  be  briefly  pointed  out. 
Scholars  must  draw  these  historv  charts  for  themselves. 

Occasionally  a  rough  map  might  be  drawn  on  tho 
black-board,  and  the  inovements  in  a  cam2:)aign  be 
given  by  moving  pins  from  ])lace  to  place.  Attached 
to  the  head  of  each  ])in  might  be  a  round  piece  of 
card-board  with  the  initial  of  the  General  it  represents 
on  it. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  best  way  to  teach 
history  is  by  a  succession  of  well-told  tales."  Si^ecial 
points  of  interest  should  occasionally  be  got  up   by 
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the  scholars  from  more  extended  histories  lent  them 
by  the  master. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  subject  of  object  lessons  is  taken  up  by  abler  hands 
than  ours  in  the  aj»|>ondix,  so  far  as  the  art  of  giving 
them  can  be  learnt  from  a  book.  Where  object  lessons 
have  reference  to  animals,  a  careful  teacher  would  be 
sure  not  to  overlook  so  imjjortant  an  animal  as  man  ; 
and  in  treating  of  man,  would  be  sure  to  dwell  on  the 
most  important  ]>nrt  of  the  subject — the  conditions 
under  which  he  flourishes  most;  the  laws  of  health, 
that  is,  or  hygiene.  The  points  to  which  attention 
would  have  to  be  called  Jire  ibrtunr.teiv  few  in  nnm- 
ber — the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  plain  fjod,  ventila- 
tion, exercise,  and  early  hours  being  the  ja'incipal. 
I  could  wi>h,  indeed,  that  bi-ief  pointed  treatises  ou 
these  subjects  were  in  all  the  school  readers  (except 
the  first),  so  that  a  copy  of  them  would  be  in  every 
house  in  the  land. 

In  talking  about  the  domestic  animals,  various  ways 
in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  being  treated  with 
thoughtlessness  or  cruelty  (whether  it  be  by  check- 
reins,  or  unwarmed  bits  in  winter,  or  any  other  way), 
may  well  be  alluded  to. 

PLAIN    SEWING. 

Plain  sewing  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  pro- 
fitable occupations  of  a  housewife.  It  is  ceasing  to  bo 
delightful,  just  because  girls  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  as  pleasant  as  fancy  work.  It 
is  useful  and  profitable.  Fancy  work  is  wasteful  and 
expensive,  if  not  extravagant.  Girls  like  to  do  what 
they  can  do  well.  Xow-a-days,  they  are  not  taught 
sewing  at  home.  They  rr.ust  be  taught  it  at  school. 
The  art  of ''cutting  out"  garments  of  all  descriptions 
especially  should  be  taught.  It  is  soon  learnt, 
easily  learnt,  and  a  most  valuable  acquisition.     The 
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great  comi>laint  against  our  schools  is  tluit  tlicy  teach 
our  misses  to  bo  above  lielping  thcii-  mothers,  ilow 
much  more  likely  tliey  will  be  to  lielp  to  maUe  (heir 
bi'others'  and  sisters'  clothes,  it'  they  know  how  to  do 
it!  They  will  then  be  ])roud  to  siiow  ihcir  sU])erior 
fikill.  WJiat  we  do  well,  we  do  with  ]>leasure.  What 
we  do  "with  ])loasure,  we  ai'e  anxious  to  d(j.  Mothers 
will  pa}'  moi'c  in  countiw  j»arls  to  have  their  children 
tauo-lit  dress-makiiii'-  than  thev  will  to  send  them  to 
scliool.  How  much  more  will  the  ]»arcnts,  how  much 
more  will  the  children,  value  their  education,  if  it 
leads  directly  to  something  useful  and  ])ractical  ? 
The  Pharisees  all  taught  their  cliildren  a  trade  to  fall 
back  on  in  adversity.  Wc  may  well  imitate  them  in 
this,  instead  of  inculcating  that  Pharisaic  spirit  of*  I 
am  better  than  others,"  which  is  fostered  by  a  useless 
education. 

Our  leading  authoi'ities  on  insanity  are  speaking 
loudly  of  the  evil  effects  of  over-intellct  tual  training. 
There  is  no  l^etter  medicine  for  the  brain  than  the 
Avork  of  the  fingers.  If  a  hmatic  will  do  manual 
labor,  his  cure  is  almost  certain.  By  introducing 
sewing  into  our  girls'  schools,  Commissioners  will  avoid 
the  risk  of  being  responsible  for  an  evil  too  insidious 
to  be  plainly  detected,  and  too  frightful  in  its  ettects 
to  contemplate. 

But  without  any  strain  on  the  brain,  the  art  of 
French  conversation  may  be  pleasantly  acquired  at 
an  afternoon's  sewing  at  regular  intervals.  That  the 
vocabulary  required  is  restricted,  is  a  great  advantage. 
AYords  can  be  learnt  at  other  times,  but  to  get  over 
the  mauvaise  honte  wdiich  prevents  the  young  from 
sj^eaking  a  foreign  language,  the  occasions  for  speak- 
ing it  should  be  natural,  and  the  vocabulary  required 
bo  very  small. 

Now,  that  we  are  speaking  of  French,  we  may  sug- 
gest that  school  directions  be  given  in  French,  or 
some  one  or  more  studies, — say,  for  instance,  the 
History  of  Canada — be  pursued  with   the  advanced 
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classes^  in  tliat  language.  Boys  often  seem  to  be 
taught  the  language  ot  a  foreign  nation  very  unsuc- 
cessfully- l»y  a  iiK'HiKerof  that  nation.  An  Englishman, 
in  teacliing  I''reneli  to  l']ngli>li  l.)oys,  is  at  once  more 
(juick  to  >ee  the  ditlicuhies  which  the  French  language 
ju'oents  to  Kiigli>li  niiii(U,  and  is  likely  also  to  l>e  more 
ready  and  a})t  in  explaining  tlioe  dilliculties  ;  and, 
hi  ally,  linds  less  ditUculty,  tor  the  most  part,  in 
securing  attention  and  kee[)ing  order. 


CHAPTER  III. 

REASONS    FOR    TRAINIXO    THE    EYE    AND   EAR. 


*^Choose  the  bent  li/t\  and  custom  will  make  it  the  pleasantest^ 


Cicjiuo. 


AVe  have  wonderful  power  over  ourselves.  We  can 
train  ourselves  to  enjoy  oni/fhin<j,  from  living  u])on  a 
pilaster  (like  St.  S.  Stylites,)  or  drinking  absinthu 
clown  to  chewing  tobacco. 

Our  lia])piness  ought  to  arise  mainly  from  the  play 
of  our  aftections.  But  with  most  of  u;s  it  depend^, 
alas  !  in  the  main,  on  the  use  of  our  five  senses. 

Now  we  share  these  tive  senses  in  common  with 
most  of  the  other  animals.  Even  fishes  hear,  and  moles 
have  eyes.  Are,  then,  the  pleasures  derived  from 
each  of  these  tive  senses  all  alike  animal  and  alike 
sensual?  Xo;  some  senses  yield  very  little  pleasure 
to  brutes,  and  some  yield  pleasure  to  man  alone. 
This  seems  the  law :  "  In  the  exact  order  in  which  the. 
*'  senses  become  less  rudimentary,  and  able  to  appre- 
"  ciate  more  qualities  in  what  they  are  exercised 
*'  upon;  in  the  order  in  which  their  bodily  organs  are 
^'  more  curiously  and  wonderfully  made  ;  in  the  order, 
''  in  which  they  become  more  subject  to  scientific 
;  *'  investigation  and  scientific  laws — in  that  exact  order 
"they  become  less  shared  in  by  the  brutes  and  more 
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"  enjoyable  to  man.'  Aiid  in  tliis  exact  order,  inter- 
ostin;;ly  enou^di,  they  are  found  to  l»o  less  apprceiated 
by  tlio  uncultured  and  barbarous  amon^;  men,  anrl 
'more  deserving  of  cultivation  and  appreciation  by 
you  and  mo. 

The  subject  is  fraught  witli  the  deepest  interest, 
both  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  and  also  that  one  im- 
portant thing  in  our  lives, — yolf-management. 

Let  us  take  the  senses  in  order,  beginning  with  tlie 
lowest  and  most  brutish. 


TOUCH. 

Touch  is  the  most  rudimentary.  Looking  to  the 
nicety  of  touch  in  LauniBridgman,  in  the  blind  gener- 
ally, in  jewellers,  &c.,  we  should,  at  fii'st  sight,  pro- 
nounce it  capable  of  much  education.  But  it  is  coin- 
'parativehj  capable  of  very  little,  as  wo  shall  see  further 
on.  It  recognizes  merely  heat  and  cold,  hard  and 
"soft. 

TASTE 

yields  the  gi'eatest  pleasure  in  the  life  of  the  ordinarj' 
brute  and  the  ordinary  man.  Brutalized  men  recog- 
nize very  few  and  very  coarse  tastes  in  their  viands. 
The  very  degraded  appreciate  only  the  sense  of  touch 
as  food  passes  down  the  gullet,  like  the  Greek  who 
wished  ho  was  a  giraffe,  that  he  might  have  six  feet 
of  swallow  to  feel  his  food  with,  forgetting  that  this 
exposed  him  also  to  "  six  foot  o'  sore  throat."  The 
highest  intellectual  life,  the  world  over,  is  led  by  men 
who  derive  a  very  great  amount  of  pleasure,  twice  a 
day  at  least,  from  having  the  sense  of  taste  nicely, 
yea,  even  artistically,  ministered  unto.  ''What  arc 
you  crying  for  ?  "  .«aid  the  Parisian  to  his  daughter, 
who  had  just  lost  her  mother,  "  Haven't  you  three 
meals  a  day?"  And  those  who  talk  of  "blighted 
hopes  and  broken  hearts "  must  find  their  flow  of 
grief  diverted  awhile  when  they  ask  for  the  j)eiDper 
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or  com])lain  of  the  al)sence  of  mustard.  In  a  false 
civilization,  like  that  nf  Ini|)erial  Rome,  the  i»leasures 
of  the  palate  are  made  tiie  yreat  end  of  life — so  much 
Sfj  that  they,  the  Romans,  used  to  take  emetics  and 
enjoy  (?)  two  meal>  for  one.  In  a  crude  civilization, 
we  uive  the  chew  of  tobacco,  the  salt  herring  of  the 
saloon  l)ar,  and  the  spasmodic  scathing  of  the  throat 
with  alcoholic  tire. 

s;mell. 

yields  l>ut  little  pleasure  to  the  animals.  Cats  seem 
to  like  the  smell  of  valerian.  A  battle  was  once 
gained  by  knowing  that  ele[)hants  were  driven  half- 
crazy  by  the  smell  of  camels.  Uorses,  it  is  said,  ])ino 
amid  the  reek  of  a  pigsty.  The  poor  seem  often  to 
lack  the  sense  of  smell.  On  the  other  hand  very  few 
men  of  deep  minds  seem  to  caro  much  for  the  ])Ounco 
box  or  the  perfuming  of  their  handkerchiefs.  The 
Bcnso  of  smell  seems  incapable  of  education.  But  the 
extent  to  which  this  sense  is  developed  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals  is  surprising.  A  dog,  if  ho  has  only 
seen  a  man  once  or  twice,  will  recognize  him,  not  by 
his  appearance,  but  by  his  smell.  VVhen  you  travel 
along  the  high  road,  a  panorama  of  pretty  or  striking 
views  ia  impressed  uj^on  your 

"  Inner  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

A  dog  has  only  a  panorama  of  smells  impressed  upon 
his  sensorium.  Hence  if  you  buy  him  and  drive  him 
to  your  house  in  an  airy  hamper  he  can  find  his  way 
to  his  old  home  just  as  well  as  if  you  gave  him  an  eX' 
tended  view  of  i*he  landscape.  He  will  not  allow  the 
smell  of  the  hamper  to  interfere  with  his  mental 
recoi-d  of  the  smells  of  the  hiichwav.  And  the  hunts- 
man  who  said  the  hounds  could  not  follow  the  scent 
of  the  fox  "  ow'Dg  to  them  stinking  vio-lets  "  was  pro- 
bably wrong  in  science,  as  he  was  possibly  deficient  in 
iBsthetic  taste. 


'''    ,0    0\0      \\\y\    i\\0     (Ml     AVO    \\\0     '■OIIRO'^    WO     IUUhI     ImI'M 

jWoM^iiiM^'^,  Mn<l   <'u-;lom    will    inMU<^   IIh'I\i    \\\o   inoHJ,  cii- 


Plato. 

ImvsiIx  .  loi  n^  M^'-umo  \\\:\{  sinojn^"  inlocforos  with 
(Mlior  studio'^. 

Lol  us  soo  wlml  rlniius  i(  has  lor  m'ojVronco,  \\]\\ 
sliowld  wo  not  h.'uon  lHtl<0(»^s  ^oojrr.'urhy  jhkI  lns(t»i-v, 
and  a  Httlo  sinj^ina'  ins<oa<l  ? 

'Vho  ch',\V',\c\i'v  is  movo  iin|>«>r(au(  than  1Ih>  mind. 
Olbor  studii^s  train  tin*  nnn«l.  sinoMnj;'  trains  tln^  cha- 
vaolor.  Mnsio  ]\as  tl»o  nio'-t  p<>w»>rlul  olVotM  on  \]\o 
mornl  natnro  ot'  a  «  hild. 

"  (ioo»l  oliildron  "  aro  w  vdl  luduavod.  TI»o  1hM((M'  a 
boy  is.  tlio  nioro  obodiont  will  In*  ho  Ibunii.  Ah  sini!;- 
iniT,  lluMvtbro,  improves  tlu»  oliaracttM*,  il  nni;-hl  \h} 
oxpoolod  to  ini]>rovo  tin*  (>hodion('o  ol'  tho  scholars 
nnvl  tr.o  discipline  oi"  the  svdiool.  And  it  is  actually 
found  to  <K>  s<\  A  carcl'nl  inspection  of  every  "  supi»- 
rior  sch(>ol  ""  m  ilu*  Trovince  shewed  lha(  w1hm'«» 
singing'    was    ]u-actised.    the    discipline    was,    withouf 

0\'  mental  studit*^,  veadin^'  Ci^mes  tlrst.  Tn  tliree 
ooninuMi  scln^ols  out  o(  tour  a  chiKl  niwer  /v'(/./,s'  (in 
the  real  sen>e  ot  the  W(>r(i')  as  he  shoul»l,  viz.,  with  a. 
jiym]v«thetic  and  mtelliirent  eiunuMati«u\  o{'  tlie  sen- 
tence as  distinct  tron\  the  individual  words,  except 
durinii"  the  sincii\ii'  less(U\.  vSino-ino-  may  bo  made 
one  of  the  best  wavs  to  teach  a  child  how  to  read. 


Tiii^  iMi'"iri  \N<  i;  "I    ii.A'  iifNu  siN''.r.v'). 
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All  IIh'  ImVi'  Sf'll-Cl  iX'W*'  'H  plc'l-  MIC.  Til''  l'»\\'»'-,t, 
M(>I1N('M  MI'o    T<>M<   ll,    'I'M'-f'V    llll'l    Sliicll         l'<'i||(f     slifll'"!    Iiy 

(li(>    JiiiiiMJil'^,    ^cii-^M.'iI,   .'iii'l     iii'M|t!iM'>    'iC    f  i;iiiii  rv';    or* 

lli/H»    "IrV  ('|n|)||i(<|ll. 

Mii'Mi'  .'iii'l  Im';iiiI\'  Ml''  III'*  !i\  ciiu'-.  ('I  til*'  lii'^licsl, 
nml  mi»<(    rclinnl   i'iii<»\  mmhI- .      TIm'   ii;ili"ii    lli/it   (Joom 

Uof    I'V   '^ilW^illU   .'lli'l   <ll'.'t\''ili(r   fiiiill    (lie  '-V''    Mll'l    (llf   ('Ml' 

(n  M|i|»iT(iMl<'  IIh'  •',  Im!_;;-^  Ix'liiii'l  in  IIm'  niMifli  '<{  'ivi- 
li/,Mti"ii,  mimI  «'\<'Ii,  '^IrMiiL';*'  !<»  k}\\\  in  w-mIiIi. 

TIh'   i>\(>  Mll'l    ''Ml'   ('Mil    I"'    lll/l'lo    ('»    \i''l«l    illlillitc     pN'M- 

HiiiT,  iiiM^;iiiii'li  M^  IIm'V  f'Mii  !"•  iii(inil«'ly  r''rui'''l  micI 
mil  ixMlc'l,  Mll'l  niMii y  (if  (lie  j^ncM (('■>!  iili'Msiircs  ('iij'»y(''l 
llir<iiii_':li  (li(>iii  '"^1  iMidiiii!^.  SccIIk^  iiiiiiic'liMlc  (^Wod, 
(if  s<iii'.!;h  ill  iiiMkiiiLT  ('liil'lrcii  liM|»|»y.  Tlii'^  mI(>im5 
hIioiiM  iif^iir**  (licir  prMcficc,  cNcn  it'  (iic)'  tMu^fit, 
iiolliiiiLC.  iiisl(>M(|  "!'  (cMcirm/i;  (mm  llicy  •'!'»)  moio  lli/ui 
anv  (•IImm*  siiltjccl. 

HM|i|iy  is  li(>  ulio  iiimI<('-;  cliil'lrcn  liM|»|»y.  Sin^in^ 
ihmUcs  K('l)(»lMrM  I'lV  (licir  si'IkkiI,  mimI  tlni-i,  iii'lircdly, 
lovo  (he  («»M('lH'r. 

Iviiic'il  i'lii  slioiil'l  lie  iiiotmI,  iim'IiImI  Mll'l  l>'»'rily. 
SiiiiLiiML!;  not  only  iiii|»r(K(H  IIki  inin'l  mii'I  (Ik'  rnornlH, 
Imi(  Hli'.'m,i;-('ly  uiioii/^ii  it  jillcjcls  tlio  '""ly,  aii'l  lliat  in 
a  vilal  poiiif. 

liimi!;  and  lliroal  (lis('a.'^(iM  "shiy  tlidir  (lliirtcon  <>v 
roiirlccn)  I  IioiismimIm '*  in  New  ImilcImikI  mimI  Xcw  York, 
IMiNsiciaiiM  MKriliiitc  IIm'  rrccijoin  '»(' the.  ^icniians  fV(;rn 
^hvi-i'  coinplaiiils  to  iho'w  iiati'uial  IrainiiiM;  in  sinii;iri^. 
Iknro,  (oo,  llic  ("crman  iialioiial  liroa*!  (*li('.->f.  If(!n(;u, 
in  |»ai't,  IIkmi*  orderliness,  disei|»liiie  aii'l  eonlenf rnont, 
and  it  eerlainly  lias  not  injured  llieni  Intel hictiially. 

And  now  it  can  l»e  shewn  that-  siiiLrin^,  in-^fead  of 
interfering  wi'li,  aeliially 

UKLPS   riTItKIJ    STUDIE?^. 

A  hoy  will  learn  more  rrM'lini;;,  writinLr  an'l  Jvrith- 
motie  in  two  sessions  of  eiL!;hty  minute-,  witfi  twenty 
minutes  sin<jfin^  hetwecn  lh«'in,  than  in  thr(^c  liours 
of  yolid  .study  straight  otf.     Wo  need  not  prove  this. 
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It  is  obvious.  ''  You  do  not  seem  to  attend  to  vour  les- 
feo'^  ,"  said  a  wise  teacher,  "  Let  us  have  a  song." 
They  sang-,  and  after  the  song  they  worked  well 
enough.  It  has  been  careful I3'  estimated  that  even 
iaa^  of  seventeen  do  not  yield  intelligent  attention  to 
their  studies  for  more  than  eighty  minutes,  and  chil- 
dren of  nine  for  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a 
stretch.  Hence  we  would  suggest  a  singing  lesson  at 
10  a.  m.,  a  recess  at  11  a.  m.,  a  drawing  lesson  at  2 
p.  m.,  and  school  out  at  three  o'clock. 

A  master  shrinks  from  giving  his  first  singing  lesson 
as  a  diver  from  his  first  plunge.  "Novice-like,  he 
shivers  on  the  bank',"  as  Juvenal  says.  Force  him  to 
make  his  dive,  and  he  will  tind  it  delightful.  Now 
everywhere  it  can  be  done.  It  has  been  shewn  at  Bos- 
ton that  ninety  children  out  of  a  hundred  can  bo 
taught  to  sing,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
ninety-five  out  of  one  hundred  profit  materia]  !}■  by  the 
singing  lessons  in  the  Montreal  Schools.  Teach  the 
children  the  words  of  some  song.  Everywhere  some 
kindly  person  can  be  found  to  drop  in  once  or  twice 
and  teach  them  some  tunes.  The  scholars  can  then 
start  the  tunes  themselves.  Only  one  child  in  eighty 
cannot  sing ! 

There  is  one  more  reason  for  teaching  singing, 
which,  to  the  wise  man,  caps  all  the  rest.  It  trains 
men  to  take  part  in  religious  worship,  and  hence  in- 
duces them  to  go  to  church.  The  regular  church- 
goers are  the  support,  mainstay  and  blessing  of  every 
town  where  they  live.      Verhum  sapienti  satis. 

We  will  conclude  with  some 

KULES   TO    GROW   A   VOICE 

1.  Once  or  twice  a  day  stand  erect  and  throw  the 
arms  slowly  back  five  or  six  times,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  expand  the  chest.  At  the  same  time  put  your  lips 
in  a  position  to  whistle,  and  draw  in  your  breath  so  as 
to  fill  the  lungs  as  full  as  they  will  hold.  ])o  this 
once  before  breakfast 
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2.  Begin  with  half-an-hoiir's  jiractioo  of  singing  a 
uuy,  and  increase  it  very  gradually  to  two  or  three 
hours.     Try  one  practice  before  breakfast. 

3.  Never  sinii:  ai'ter  a  heavv  meal  or  when  vou  ai-e 
lioarsc,  or  have  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  or  are  m  a  very 
damp  atmosphere.  Xever  eat  indigestible  things. 
Avoid  strong  tea  or  coffee  before  singing.  A  glass  of 
cold  water  is  the  best  thing  to  clear  Ihe  throat. 

4.  Breathe  at  all  timps  as  much  as  ])Ossible  througli 
1\\Q  nostrils  and  as  little  as  possible  through  the 
mouth. 


5.     Practise 


snigiuii* 


the  sounds    "  Ah  "   or  '•  La 


)) 


or  the  s^'llables  Do,  Ee,  Mi,  Ta,  kc,  instead  of  the 
Avords  of  a  song.  Practise  scales  a  good  deal.  Open 
the  mouth  very  wide  when  singing. 

G.  Do  not  ])ractise  very  much  on  any  note  which 
you  cannot  strike  true,  and  with  ease.  Avoid  most 
carefully  any  false  or  affected  or  "  put  on  "  tones,  or 
ring  of  the  voice,  in  singing,  and  urge  others  to  tell 
you  of  anything  of  the  kind. 


CHAPTER  y. 
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tp:acii  the  youxo  to  draw. 

<'  Those  uho  can  drow  have  alicays  had  the  same  j^ower  of  daring  all 
else  they  like." 

Horace,  Ars  Poetica. 

The  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  only  senses  that  yield 
no  pleasure  to  brutes,  except  by  association.  English, 
and  "Canadian  nightingales"  indeed,  evidently  en- 
joy the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  but  they  arc  like 
Erasmus  who  could  not  enjoy  a  good  concert  f.n*  more 
than  thirty  minutes,  l)ut  could  listen  to  ids  own  poor 
voice  with  delight  for  hours. 

The  eye  and  ear  are  the  only  senses  spoken  of  as 
yielding  pleasure  in  Heaven. 
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Who  lliut  lias  rei-'ularlv  "i;-onc  in"  for  real  music 
and  real  luoinitain  scenery  l»ul  would  say, 

"One  lionr  of  a  passion  so  hoi}'  is  worth 
Whole  ages  of  base  gastrononii'  al  bliss  !  " 

The  enjoyment  of  melody,  harmony,  pictures,  ar- 
chitecture, scenery,  are  ivoo  even  from  Satiety,  that 
Penion  which,  the  (Jreeks  believed,  haunted  all  human 
hliss.  From  ^he  fount  of  ffic'r  delicious  springs,  no 
bitter  flings  its  bubbling  venom  over  the  flowers,  nay, 
the  ap[telite  for  them  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upoi^. 
A  musician  and  art  student  is  like  a  man  climbing  a 
mountain.  F;ist  as  bv  a  little  self-<^enial  he  learns  to 
appreciate  a  higher  grade  of  art  or  music,  so  fast  a 
vista  of  other  and  higher  grades  still,  opens  out  on  his 
delighted  eye  and  ear.  The  rule  is  simple.  Gaze  at 
the  best  pictures,  hear  the  best  classical  music  within 
your  reach.     You  will  soon  learn  to  enjoy  them. 

The  higher  senses  divert  us  from  sensuality.  Tho 
artistic  eve  or  ear  beguiles  the  mind,  like  a  diverted 
river,  into  moving  less  strongly  in  the  channels  of 
lust  and  ii'luttonv. 

We  double  human  hap})iness  then  by  training  or.r 
children  to  take  pleasure  in  these  two  higher  senses. 
Our  daughters  must  be  gently  turned  this  way  when 
young  pla.its.  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined. 
We  need  not  restrict  their  enjoyment  of  delicately 
flavoured  fruit  or  food.  These,  too,  are  God's  good 
gifts.  But  wo  should  speak  somewhat  scornfully  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

And  we  can  do  more  than  this.  We  have  already 
advocated  that  everv  child  in  our  national  schools 
should  be  taui^-ht  to  sing.      It  is  ii-ood  for  health  and 

rr  ^v)  o 

for   school    discipline,    and    increases  tho  amount  of 
other  studies  learnt.     But  also  in  Canada, 

EVETtY   JJOY    SHOULD   BE    TAUGHT    TO   DRAW. 

By  this  means  the  Dominion  will  bo  somewhat  di- 
verted from  the  costly  national  outlay  for  spirits  and 
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tobacco,  nii<l  lured  to  take  the  iiicxitensivo  unlimiii'.d 
]>leasiire  otVorod  l»y  the  ''l>eaiity  tluit's  all  aroiiiid  our 
patlis ''  For  no  one  enjoys  i^cenery  like  the  artist- 
and,  moreover,  a  lialf  hour's  drawing  (alternately 
■with  sini^inic)  in  (he  middle  of  a  forenoon  of  hook- 
study,  increases  the  amount  of  i>ookdore  permanently 
acquired.  Jkv>>ides  the  importance  of  desifjjn  as  a  means 
of  practical  e(liication,  tiie  knowletl<:;e  of  design  is  also 
ofgi-eat  jn'aclical  value  in  many  of  the  circumstances 
of  life.  The  knowhMlge  of  drawing  is  indispensahle  for 
com]»lete  success  in  almost  all  the  trades.  He  who 
can  rci»rodu('e  his  ideas  hy  the  aid  of  the  pencil,  risoM 
to  the  front  rank  in  his  ])rofession.  IFe  traces  as  well 
as  executes,  and  naturally  takes  his  place  as  leader 
and  director.  The  carpenter  ^vho  designs  well  he- 
comes  a  foreman,  and  often  enough  an  architect.  The 
mechanic  who  <lcsign.-,  in  many  cases,  becomes  a  suc- 
cessful inventor. 

To  know  how  to  <lraw  is  frequently  a  great  help 
to  the  farmer;  he  can  thus  make  the  plan  of  his 
liouse,  adapt  it  to  its  surroundings  and  to  the  various 
uses  which  it  is  to  serve.  Drawinji;  c  ableshim  to  de- 
scribe  the  ]Kirticular  vegetation,  of  which  the  name  is 
unknown  to  him,  and  the  kind  of  insects  which  de- 
stroy his  harvests.  He  can  fashion  his  tools  and  imple- 
ments, and  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  Avhere  ordinary  language  would  bo 
powerless.  Again,  the  spread  of  artistic  knowledgo 
is  proved  to  enormously  increase  the  value  of  a  nation's 
manufactures.  At  the  exhibition  of  1851,  England 
was  last  but  one  and  the  United  States  last  in  tho  list 
of  nations  exhibiting  manufactures  requiring  artistic 
skill.  Eni»:landtook  alarm  and  established  art  schools 
throughout  tho  country.  At  tho  next  Exposition, 
England  was  first,  and  the  United  States  still  con- 
tentedly last.  And  these  manufactures  pay  the  best 
in  the  w^orld. 

The  mere  commercial  man,  anxious  to  see  hi.s 
country  increase  in  wealth,  can  do  it  best  by  directing 
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iiulional  attention  to  Art.  Art  i.s  too  often  mistaken 
ibr  the  foe  instead  of  the  Ibsler  niollier  of  money, 
"while  it  is  art  alone  tl^u  enahU;s  us  to  enjov  that 
wealth  "with  whieh  herown  teeniinL;;  womb  is  ])regnant. 
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''  Thumb  nr/i  ////  nii/ht,  thumb  well  by  day 
The  classics.'' 
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Are  we  to  give  up  classics?     This  is  Just  now  an 
iill-im]iortant  question  in  Canada.     For  if  the  liappi- 
iiess  of  a  country  depends  on  its  education,  its  educa- 
tion surely  de[)ends  uj^on  what  it  learns. 

One  thing  is  certain;  ifaboycan  be  so  trained  that, 
wlien  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  he  will  be  a  fair 
accountant,  a  good  penman  and  reader,  and  able  to 
write  a  good  letter,  a  wise  parent  will  secure  this 
before  all  else.  Now  boys  are  so  trained  in  the  Mon- 
treal Protestant  Public  Schools.  If  classics  prevent 
thiS;  classics  must  ''fall  by  the  board,"  and  classics  do 
prevent  this  as  taught  iii  our  so-called  classical  schools. 

In  favor  of  classics  we  have  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
But  are  we  not  wiser  than  the  aged  ?  Is  not  the  voice 
of  antiquity  wrong?  To  obtain  a  linal  answer  to  this 
question  England  appointed  a  Eoyal  Commission  of 
men  of  the  most  tintrammelled  and  liberal  minds. 
They  were  not  loth,  we  may  well  believe,  to  immor- 
talize their  names  by  inatigurating  an  entirely  new 
system  of  education.  They  rej^orted  unanimously  in 
favour  of  classics.     This  is  surely  conclusive. 

Oxford  is  2)ar  excellence  the  classical  tiniversity  of 
England ;  Cambridge,  the  mathematical.  Is  it  a 
mere  coincidence  that  Oxford  has  certainlv  led  the 
"world  in   religious   thought,  the  deepest  subject  on 
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■which  the  luinian  mind  is  exercised?  Ts  it  a  mere 
coinci(U'iice  that  Oxlord  turned  out  Wesley,  Xewman, 
I'use)',  tfcc?  Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  most 
dcli<i;htfnl  companion  Avherever  we  iro  the  -world  over, 
is  more  or  less  of  a  classical  scholar  ? 

Tliere  art;  many  schools  divided  into  classical  and 
commercial  divisions,  in  all  we  have  inquired  into, 
tlie  boys  on  the  classic  side  sur])a>s  their  commercial 
school-l'ellows  in  their  own  subjects!  To  such  an 
extent  do  classics  enai)le  the  mind  to  g-rasj)  other  sub- 
jects with  exact  ])recision.  At  Oxford  those  who  give 
two  years  to  classics,  and  six  months  to  modern  liis- 
tory,  often  obtain  liig'lier  honours  in  the  history 
schools  than  thr»se  who  liave  devoted  the  whole  two 
years  and  a  lialf  to  modern  history  alone. 

Let  us  now  see  why  the  study  of  classics  is  so  po- 
tent a  brain-stretcher  to  train  tlie  human  mind.  It 
necessitates  tiie  most  intense  concentration  on  the 
part  of  tlie  student.  A  boy  can  glance  over  his 
geography  lesson  and  chat  meanwhile  to  a  school 
mate.  But  even  to  learn  Miiscf,  lie  must  think  of 
3fusa  and  nothing  else. 

In  classics  a  master  can  in  a  few  minutes  pick  out 
any  single  boy  in  a  large  class  who  has  not  learnt  his 
lesson,  and  hear  in  a  few  minutes  what  has  taken 
hours  to  learn. 

In  classics,  small  differences  are  all  important,  All 
often  turns  on  the  one  vowel  that  marks  a  difference 
of  case  or  tense.  They  thus  train  the  mind  to  that 
nicety  of  observation  without  w^hich  all  observation 
is  nearly  always  useless,  and  often  misleading  and  abso- 
lutely harmful. 

Again,  brutes  reason.  Articulate  speech  is  the  one 
prerogative  of  man.  Thought  itself  is  unconsciously 
conducted  in  unspoken  words.  AYhat  then  can  be 
said  of  a  man  who  does  not  understand  his  own  lan- 
guage ?  English  in  forty  more  years  (at  its  present 
rate  of  increase)  will  be  the  language  of  the  world. 
Now  the  only  way  to  understand — or  '' stand  under  " 
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— tlie  Eni!:lish  laiiii,'uagc  is  on  the  footholdof  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  ordi^arv  words  in  Latin  arc  used  to 
make  up  the  extraordinary  words  of  Kn^'lisli,  and  the 
shortest  way  to  inalce  a  man  sure  to  miderstand  the 
Hcientific  portion  of  the  English  hinuuago  is  by  a 
Bhort  course  of  Sniirli's  Latin  and  Greek  Princi])ia. 

A  hidy  once  told  us  that  she  learnt  more  of  Avhat 
language  really  is  hy  an  accidental  glance  at  a  list  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  and  their  J^jiglish  derivatives 
than  in  all  lier  ju'cvious  training  in  a  good  school. 

Grammar,  again,  is  one  of  the  sciences  of  language. 
Accurate  thought  depends  on  accurate  grammar.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  study  tiie  most  accurate 
grammars  of  the  workl — those  of  the  hmguages  of 
Greece  and  Home. 

The  foundations  of  modern  knowledge  were  laid  in 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Eoman  authorship. 
Those  who  aim  at  improving  the  superstructure  must 
surely  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  foundation. 

As  ''deliver}'"  is  all-important  in  orator}',  so 
^' style"  is  all-important  in  writing.  Surely  then  it  is 
indispensable  to  read  the  best  models  of  style  which 
the  literature  of  the  world  has  produced,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  all  but  a  few  of  the  foremost  orators  in 
England  have  been  foremost  in  attributing  their  suc- 
cess to  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  And 
even  Mr.  Lowe,  who  deplores  his  classical  training,  is 
a  living  instance  of  its  efficiency.  Lastl}^,  every  Pro- 
testant at  least  will  wish  his  son  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  original  tongue  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  drink  the  vraters  of  Salvation  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  first  flowed. 

Some  say  that  it  is  about  as  cruel  to  put  a  Virgil  or 
Horace  into  an  Eng  ish  boy's  hands  to  teach  him 
Latin,  as  to  put  a  Tennyson  or  a  Eobert  B.  Browning 
into  a  French  boy's  hands  to  teach  him  English. 
They  suggest  that  a  book  of  easy  conversational 
Latin,  like  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  should  be  used 
as  a  text-book,  and  the  boy's  mind  not  confused  with 
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a  multiplicity  of  text-books.  "Wo  fouivl  the  De  Offifiis 
of  Cicero  very  easy  and  ciitei'tainini;-,  and  the  Do 
Amicitia  and  the  *J>o  Senectute.  Avhich  are  usually 
read  in  schools,  \Qvy  hard. 

The  conclusion  of  our  arii'uniont  is  as  folhnvs: 
Pii-.^tly — A  boy  should  not  beiiMii  classics  to  nn^  ijreat 
extent  i\\\  hois  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  when  liis 
intellect  will  bo  so  far  matured  as  to  make  i)leasant 
(because  rapid)  proi^'ross.  Secondly — Viii-orous  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  t<j  ease  thedrudgerj'of  the  study, 
tho  inflections,  the  genders,  the  ju'osody.  Thirdly — 
Latin  Yerse  Composition  may  oe  deferred  till  tho 
ago  of  thirty,  if  bj^  that  time  a  man  tind.s  nothing  bet- 
ter in  tho  world  to  do. 
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HOW   TO    STRENGTHEN   THE   MEMORY    AND 
MAKE    IT    EXACT. 

Teacher — "  Have  you  a  good  memory  ?  " 

Late-to-learn. — "  That  depends.     If  I  am.  owed  anything^  I  have 

a  capital  memory.      But  if  I  am  in  debt I  am  rather  forgetfuV 

The  Clouds. 

This  time-honoured  joke  of  Aristophanes  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  best  Avay  to  strengthen  the  memory.  It 
suggests  that  we  remember  best  w'lat  wo  take  tho 
most  interest  in.  To  remember  a  thing,  then,  wo 
must  rouse  ourselves  to  take  a  lively^  interest  in  it. 
To  make  his  pupils  remember  a  thing,  the  teacher 
must  induce  them  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it.  This 
will  necessitate  three  things  : — 

Firstly — They  must  understand  it,  or  they^  will  not 
care  for  it. 

Secondly — Tho  lesson  must  not  be  so  long  that  the 
interest  will  flag  in  learning  it. 
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Tlnr<llv — Tlio  Icachrr  must  Irv  aiid  injiuo  i1h» 
Hcholars  U'ol  tliat  it  is  iiii|»(»rlaiit  \(>  llicm  to  learn  llio 
task  set,  cillicrlo  win  the  toaclior's  ]H'aiso,  (H*  bocuuso 
it  l)oars  on  tht'ir  inti'icsls  in  lil'c. 

J^)^;('^  Ascliani  (Mumu'ratcs  lln-cc  I'CMpiisitos  for  a 
i»;oo(|  mcMnoi'N".  lie  says  that  llic  nu'inctry  nnist  ))o 
ti'aii\(>(l  to  lt(>.  1.  (^)ui(k  in  iH'ccivini^'.  2.  Suro  iu 
keojtinjj;.     .'{.    |{('a<!y  in  <!(.'! ivcriiiLC  lortli  ai^ain. 

Now.  1.  'VUv  memory  will  Itc  ([uiciv  to  rocoivo,  if  it 
yi(>i(l  vi<j-orons  attention  to  tiic  ihinji*  to  bo  romom- 
bcM'otl.  2.  It  will  1)0  sui'c  in  lioldinn;,  ii'  it  does  not 
tiy  and  urasj)  too  mufdi  and  if  it  also  froijucntly  gocH 
over  its  store.  Ii.  It  Avill  )ie  (|ni(dv  in  deliverint^,  if  it 
is  ])raetised  in  givin.ic  l>«'<>mpt  answers  to  (|uiek  ques- 
tioning. 

VICiOTIOT'S   ATTENTION. 

One  I'lile  tliat  helps  us  here  is  eigliteen  centuries 
old.  It  is,  that  the  mind  is  im])ressed  more  keenly 
by  what  tlashes  through  the  eye  than  by  what  passes 
through  the  ears,  lleduee  what  lias  to  bo  learnt  to  a 
tabulated  foi-m  and  draw  it  on  the  blackboard.  In 
many  minds  the  exact  position  of  a  word  or  mavlc 
will  helji  the  memory.  A  most  successful  lecturer  on 
anatomy  in  Eniiland  used  to  draw  bold  sketches  in 
coloured  chalks  on  the  blackboard,  of  the  cliief  plates 
to  be  got  up,  and  the  same  sketches  always  on  the 
same  part  of  the  blackboard. 

The  attention  is  kcjit  vigorous  by  a  constant  uso  of 
pen  and  note-book.  Yery  brief  abstracts  should  bo 
made  of  what  is  chosen  for  remembrance,  and  tho 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  choose  too  much. 
Between  twenty  and  a  hundred  words  arc  enough  for 
an  ordinary  chapter  on  history.  Instead  of  proper 
names  the  initials  only  should  be  Avritten.  This  tries 
and  tests  (and  therefore  strengthens)  the  memory  in 
going  over  the  note-book. 

Some   recollect   best   by   using   symbols.     Crossed 
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Hwonls.  I'M-  iii>l;iiic(',  will  iTin-c-cnt  a  l>attl<'.  J)int'i'('iit 
nations  may  liavc  <lillci'(.'iitly  slia|t('(l  swords.  Tlio 
initials  of  tlic  /generals  enL^•l;:;('(l  may  I'c  written  at 
the  hilts.  The  initials  of  the  place  where  the  huttle 
wns  f<)tiLdit  should  crown  tiic  whole.  An  olive  hrancli 
Avill  syrnholiM'  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tlje  death  of  a 
man  is  siiii-i^ested  )>y  the  initial  of  liis  name  with  a 
line  di'awn  throui^h  it. 

The  <iiscoveiy'  of  an  a)ijH'oj»i'iatc  symhol  for  an 
event  is  excessively  intei'estinii;,  and  will  cause  some 
suhjects  to  hv  studied  with  eaii;erness  wliich  would 
otherwise  be  crammed  with  disgust.  And  intelloctuiil 
is  like  hodilv  food,  Jf  we  do  not  enioy  our  meal, 
■we  do  uot  di/i;est  it  so  well. 

If  H  ])iece  lias  to  he  learnt  hy  heart,  some  niindu 
will  remembor  it  bent  by  writing  it  out. 

Others  again  learn  a  thing  moi-e  quickly  and  surely 
hy  repeating  it  aloud.  A  hoy  was  onee  set  tho 
HJngular  of  Jlensd  to  Icar)!  by  lieart.  ]Ie  tried  to  do 
it  and  failed.  Tho  plural  was  then  added  to  tho 
lesson.  He  looked  the  ])ictui-e  of  despair.  He  was 
then  made  to  read  them  out  loud,  and  learnt  both  in 
seven  minutes.  AVc  once  learned  some  German  poetry 
very  easily  by  reading  it  over  onco  or  twice  just 
l)efore  going  to  bed.  We  then  lay  down  in  peri'eet 
quiet  and  ibreed  tho  memory  to  reeall  it  word  for 
word. 

The  above  hints  are  suggested  merely  as  aids  to 
rouse  the  attention. 

When  the  mind  is  fagged  with  study  it  is  no  use  to 
try  and  foree  its  attention.  The  student  must  then 
take  a  rest,  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  a  song,  anything  to 
ehange  tho  eurrent  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  begin  again. 
Plenccwe  must  never  p?/c2r?e  over  an3'thing.  Directly 
you  get  confused,  put  the  matter  aside  and  do  not 
take  it  up  again  till  after  some  interval.  If  a  well 
known  name  has  slipped  the  memory  for  the  nonce, 
do  not  worry  about  recalling  it.  AVait  a  while  and  it 
will  probably  come  of  itself. 
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SURE    KKTKNTION. 

Our  lueiiiorv  is  like  si  ])a('k-lM)i>t>  wliidi  sliould 
aecoinpaiiy  in  lhn)iii,^li  liTo  carrvini,'  what  we  want  in 
Hucli  a  sliapo  tiiat  wo  can  i,^ot  it  at  a  inoiiHMit's  notice. 
J^iit  tliis  ))a('k-lM)rse  when  suddcMiiy  ovorwcii^'htcd  has 
a  pociiliar  hal>it  of  slippiiiij^  olfits  wlioU'  h)a<l.  Jf  hy 
an  uimatural  t'orci?  of  atttMition  wo  ])i'(n('!it  its  (h)ini^ 
this  an<l  it  once  broaUs  tlown  un<h;r  its  hunliM),  tiicn 
wo  may  liavo  no  chanoo  of  getting  anothor  such  pack- 
liorso  all  our  lives. 

It  is  true  that  wo  must  strengthen  our  memory  hy 
making  it  C'()nstantly  carry  all  that  it  can  bear  with 
case,  liut  wo  must  ])Ui  on  small  loads  at  a  time, 
neatly  arranged,  and  at  first  keep  continually  hjoking 
to  see  if  they  are  being  retained  in  good  condition. 

The  i!:reatest  injury  to  tlie  memory  is  caused  l)y 
cramming  up  a  lot  of  facts  fi)r  a  lesson,  to  be  dis- 
gorged when  the  lesson  is  being  said,  and  then  for- 
gotten. The  very  few  leading  ])oints  in  a  lesson  must 
be  carefully  picked  out  by  the  teacher,  the  rest  of  the 
lo.sson  grouped  round  these  in  the  way  of  illustration 
or  accessory,  but  those  few  loading  points  -it  bo 
constantly  repeated  in  frofpiont  reviews  of  back  ..^.aons, 
and  on  paper  at  regular  intervals. 

Marking  the  really  important  sentences  in  a  book  is 
a  groat  aid  to  the  memory.  Tho  art  of  Judiciously 
marking  his  book  should  be  learnt  by  every  scholar. 

In  learning  history  a  venj  brief  synopsis  with  dates 
of  the  whole  period  under  review  should  be  carefully 
composed  by  the  teacher,  committed  to  memory  by 
all,  and  rapidl}-  repeated  by  some  one  scholar  before 
each  lesson.  When  a  clear  outline  of  the  whole  is 
distinctly  impressed  on  the  memory,  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  put  any  individual  fact  in  its  proper  position, 
where  it  will  be  readily  remembered  without  special 
effort . 

All  this  represents  what  is  after  all  the  great  prin- 
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cii)lo  ot'  iln>  art  of  iinMnorisiiin- — the  olisorvanoc  of 
(udor.  <»t't  a  ltri«'t'  (nillino  of  \\\v  MiliJiM't  vividly 
lioforo  you.  J<»t  down  lli(Mdii»*f  jxdiits  ot' it  on  |ta|Kn', 
one  under  llio  other,  leaving'  spaces  between  oaeli. 
Fill  in  tlio  nunordi't'.iils  in  iina^^nnation  np  write  d(>wn 
homo  little  -Word  in  small  characters  to  sULf^est  tho 
most  im))ortant.  Tiy  and  discover  some  law  of 
{Irnlopinrnt  or  nation  (the  tw<^  ^Tcat  laws  of  hi.-,lory) 
hi'tween  tlu^  dilVerent  ])arts  of  the  sidieme  thus  writ- 
ten out .  The  mind  will  then  retain  surely,  what  you 
have  thus  cai'el'ully  committed  to  its  keei»ini;*,  foi-  you 
must  load  the  memoi'V  with  the  verv  hrief  outline 
alluded  t(^,  and  that  alone.  The  im]ii*e>sions  made 
hy  this  you  must  stronirthen  hy  tVe<|Uontly  i!:oini^ovor 
it.  All  else  will  recall  itselt"  when  needed,  ly  the 
mere  force  of  association.  You  must  make  no  ctt'ort 
to  load  tho  mouiory  with  it. 

The  best  way  of  learning-  Eni;'lish  vorso,  whi(di  is  a 
common  and  good  study  to  strong-then  the  memorj', 
and  accustoni  it  to  carry  reasonaltle  loads,  is  siiown 
by  the  i)rinciplos  laid  down  in  the  earlier  \)i\vi  of  the 
chapter,  Tho  master  nmst  first  see  that  tho  child 
understands  cveiy  line  and  every  word  of  the  lesson. 
Tho  scholar  must  then  try  to  picture  to  tho  mind's 
oyo  tho  event  or  scene  described.  Tho  piece  to  be 
"  learned  by  heart"  must  be  ver)/  sliort  compared  to 
tho  learner's  powers,  but  should  be  so  learnt  as  to  bo 
repeated  with  rigid  verbal  accuracy,  witliout  tho  least 
hesitation,  and  in  spito  of  such  distractions  as  each 
member  of  tho  class  saying  a  lino  in  turn,  cScc.  Very 
few  pieces  must  bo  given  to  bo  learnt  in  a  }'oar  (hence 
tho  necessity  of  selecting  the  very  choicest  gems  of 
the  best  poets),  but  these  pieces  must  bo  repeated 
over  and  over  again  till  they  are  indelibly  engrained 
into  the  memory  for  life.  A  teacher  who,  while 
teaching  one  class,  has  to  keep  another  occupied,  can 
make  the  latter  write  out  the  poems  they  know,  or 
the  first  half  of  each  line,  or  the  first  word  of  each 
line,  without  a  book. 
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I 


CRAM. 

But,  after  all,  nearly  every  subject  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  "cram."  Cram  has  been  defined  as  intel- 
lectual food,  swallowed  without  j^i'evious  appetite  or 
subsequent  digestion.  Such  are  strings  of  names, 
lists  of  rules  or  exceptions  to  rules,  inflections,  para- 
digms, &c.  If  these  pills  are  to  be  bolted,  it  is  surely 
well  to  make  them  up  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  Fuller's  advice,  "  Marshal  thy  notions," 
he  says,  ''  i'-to  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  as  much  when  trussed,  than  when  it  flajDS  unto- 
wardly  about  his  shoulders."  So  Kapoleon  said  that 
"  he  had  all  his  knowledge  put  away  in  drawers,  and 
he  Lad  only  to  open  a  particular  drawer  to  get  al'.  he 
wanted." 

In  learning  a  string  of  names,  try  and  make  some 
word  out  of  the  initials.  Thus  Anzimebi  gives  the 
initials  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  the 
West  side  of  Jordan,  in  order  from  North  to  South. 
^The  consonants  in  the  word  MaiiGeE  give  the  three 
tribes  on  the  East  of  Jordan.  A  name  is  generally 
suggested  almost  instantaneously  by  its  initial.  By 
the  word  Anzimebi  the  names  of  the  tribes  and  their 
position  are  recollected  in  one-fiftietli  part  of  the  time 
otherwise  required. 

A  string  of  wovds  is  often  learnt  much  quicker,-jn  a 
sing-song  way  than  any  other.  Thus  the  Latin  pro- 
nouns : 

''  Ego,        mei,  mihi,  me. 
Tu,  tui,     tibi,    te. 

Wanting,  sui,     sibi,    so." 
are  learnt  all  at  once,  in  sing-song,  quicker  than  any 
single  oneof  theniAvould  be  impressed  on  the  memory 
in  the   ordinary  method.     So   it  is   wi^h  the  Greek 
pronouns,  singular  and  plural. 

Here  the  rhyme  helps  us,  and  rhj'me,  like  rhythm, 
is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  art  of  memory.  How 
quickly  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  learnt  in  rhyme : 


i 


il  ^ 
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a 


lek 


m, 


"The  ram,  the  hull,  the  henvonly  twins, 
And  next  the  <  rah  the  li«>n  shines, 
The  virgin  and  tlie  scales  ; 
The  s(.()r|)i(in,  archer  and  sea  goat, 
T)ic  ni.'in  that  holds  the  watering  pot 
And  lishcs  with  glittering  tails." 

Here  tlio  very   faults  in  the  rhyme  help  to  make  us 
remcmlior  it. 

The  rules  when  to  put  a  capital  letter  in  English 
can  be  reduced  from  tAvo  ])ages  to  six  lines. 
"  After  note  of  exclamation     ! 
And  of  interrogation     ? 
Full  stop   .     Proper  names,  words  O  and  I, 
Book,  chapter,  writing,  line  of  poetry, 
Words  very  reverential  and  very  emphatical, 
These  nine  begin  with  letter  capital." 
The  teacher  can  easily  warn  tlie  scholar  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  last  line  but  one. 

The  rule-^  for  the  quantities  of  letters  final  in  Latin, 
which  used  to  cover  a  couple  of  pages  in  the  gram- 
mars of  our  unlucky  bovhood,  mav  be  reduced  to  a 
score  of  short  words,  viz.: 

*'  Long  are  : — all  vowels  final  except  e,  and  c,  as, 


n 


es,  OS. 


''  Short  are — e  final,  and  all  consonants  final  excejit 
''  c,  as,  es,  OS." 

The  exce2)tions  are  not  numerous. 

So  the  neuter  terminations  of  the  third  declension 
in  Latin  are  learnt  at  one  efibrt  of  the  mind  by  work 
ing  them  into  the  words  "  calet  armenurus."  "Armen- 
urus  is  hot."  How  much  more  quickly  this  is  learnt 
than  such  a  list  of  terminations  as  al,  ar,  e,  c,  ur,  us, 
t,  men.  The  masculine  terminations  of  the  third 
declension  make  the  words  "  osor  Neronis,"  i.  e.  os, 
cr,  iV,  er,  and  o,  making  onis  in  the  genitive. 

Many  Latin  grammars  devote  a  page  or  two  to 
those  verbal  notions  which,  when  ex])ressed  by  Latin 
verbs,  govern  a  dative.  Expressed  in  rhyme  they  fall 
(exceptions  and  all)  into  six  lines — 


^ 
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llriil.  fitvor.  p.irdon.  stndv.  pIcdHc, 
( 'cninijiiul,  olu'v.  rrsjsl,  ni-  hcivc, 
To  llircnt,  tell,  lnis<l,  lie  iiiiK'y  with, 

AM   tftUt'  M  tilllivf  t'.'isc,  olisuMV*', 

Hut  Im'(Io.  jtMo,  jiilx'o,  <ir  (i«(\iHa<iv(\" 

So  \vitl\  llu^  iMilos  TiM'  vorl>s  i;'ov(M'ninijf  tlio  u:oni(ivo 
ami  Jihlnliv*'.  ami  all  tlu»  nlhcrwisodroary  oxci^plioim 
to  tlio  nilos  (>r  l.aliii  <;raininai'. 

T1jos(»  aro  all  rraias.  Uul  tli«»v  lH>l<mir  (o  (ho  lIiinirK 
wliirh  must  l>o  rramnuMl.  and  wo  mainlain  (liat  llio 
fowor  llu^so  ai'o  the  hoKor,  and  (ha(  (ho  nhortor  thoy 
aro  (ho  hod  or. 

Thiiius  oaii  ho  oxprosstvl  iu  a  sljoiMor  Conn  in  vorso 
1hai\  in  any  «»(hor  way.  That  is  why  Popo  wrote  hi.s 
Moral  Essays  in  vorso.  So  ho  claims.  Truly,  l<]nijj]ish 
poody  adjuKs  of  a  wondorCul  display  of  lorsoiiosy. 
Tako  this  oxi'ollon(   oxaniplo — 

''  WluMu  (>  but  from  Ih'.ivon,  could  mon  uuskillod  iti  arts^ 

In  dilViMcul  nj;<'s  born,  in  dilVcn'ui  parts, 

So  wonvlrously  agr«M' ?     Or  liow,  or  why, 

Conspiro  toirothcr  ti»  contrivoa  lie? 

ThanUb  ss  thoir  pains  ;  uni>b'asin^  their  .advici'  ; 

Nothing  their  gains  ;    and  martyrdom  their  }>rioe." 

Wo  siihjoin  the  ooniploto  (al>lo  ol' the  Latin  genders^ 
ass  an  oxaniplo  ot'  I  ho  rules  we  liave  laid  down. 

LATIN    (IKNDEKS. 


I 


nOMlNANT     la  I.KS. 


Maso.  are  males.  nuMiths,  mountains,   peoples,   rivers,  aiul  winds. 

Nkit.  aro  all  indeelinable  nouns. 
Fem.  aro  fomales,  et>mitvies,  oities  ;  Isles,  most  plants  and  trce«. 


HKXnKU    RY    TK15MINAT10N. 


Pec.  1.  h.  IV,  V. — .Ifafc.  us  and  or.     Fern,  a  audos.     Xeut.  uand  um, 
ExcKVT.  Miifc.  Adria  and  dies  ;  (but  dies  is  Fan.  also,  iusing.  whcD| 
it  means  time). 


A    M5VICF-:   TO    UIX'OLLKCT   NIMl!i;i{H. 
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I''nii.  II.     ('dliiH,  <I<.iniiK,  iiiirdiiH 

Al  .UK,    llllfllllK,    VMMMIIH. 
IV.        <  'dlUKj   (IlilllllH,    itIllH, 

A'liH,  iimiiiiK,  (riliiiH. 
Ntul.  viniK,  viil^niH,  pfldfrns. 
I>K<-,  III.    Masr.  Osnr  N,  inniH  |i.  ,..  ns,  „r,  „  f,  x-  .pt  in.-n;  ,r  „,..!  o 

IMJlUll|>.r  ,„,|s    ,,,    (I,,.   (;,.|,i|i\c  j 

/•>//».    Ih,  th,  Am,  Aiih,  imkI  o  iiKikiMK  iniH  ni,.|  fj..    „K_,MiM 
nouns  m  L'  ((.iih.  hikI  ,\  ' 

.\V?//.   < ',  Ml,  .',  t,  Ar,  iiM'M,  III,  iiK  rAnn.niinis  jk  licf  ) 
J.ACKi-T.    .l/<Mr.  MM  i.n.l   if,,  (.,.,„|K„i„<|,s;    k„|„m.|k..|;    „nlo,  r„rl.o 
liMl-,  ni.ugn;    ^r,.x,   .-rt-x,  (ulix,  vor(...x;    prH,  ..(.rirs! 

\('|I|('S,  '17    1  ) 

Nniiiis  in  is.    ArniiiH,  uxis,  .inlH,  r<A\U^  f  linis, 

iMiHtJM,  I''!iH.  is,  Funis,  F.'.llis,  Fitii.M, 
^^iiKiiIk,   iin^'iiis,   itrnJH,  oil.im,  cimiH, 
Si'DiiH,  HMiiKiiiH,  v.nnJH,  vvrtiH,  m.-iiKJH 
I'anis,  I'oKtiH,  I'is.j.s,  |',,nK,  ' 

'^'M.iH,  t<.mM,  lic.stiH,  (|(.nK,'foMH,  rnuuH 
fern,    rus  ai,<    ,1ns,  rnvo  caniis,  in<Ms,  ,,h1,ih,   |..-(mh    t.-lluH  • 

^r?//'.    viiK,  \7iNis,  (IS  and  .th 

I(<T  vcrl.cr  vcr  ct,  iiIxt  it  ciMlavcr 
Arci-Kil.T  pip.r^  tiil.crrt  j»apuv.T. 


CPIAPTER  VIII. 


A   DEVICE    TO    RECOLLECT    NUMHEKS  AND   DATEH 

EXACTLY. 


(Iuky's  Mkmouia  Tk«;h.\ha. 


a  0 

1  2 

b  (I 


I 

t 


4 
f 


II  ail 

r>         G 

1  s 


"1         ci 
7  8 

1'        ck 


9  0. 


ooiint  1  y        1  ve  for-ottcn  that  liiwyor's  name.     But  ho 
WinYorkc  .street;  number  857 or  587,  or.  .!.! 

"  It  wa.s  number  758,  aunty,   I  think,"   said  her 
niece,  "or  578  for  8ure." 
It  wa.s  neither. 
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i  ! 


l>   -) 


IK 


II ': 


i:r 


One  person  in  a])Out  ten  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
numbers  "whicli  never  gets  confused.  The  remaining 
nine-tenths  of  tlie  world  Avill  find  Grey's  famous 
Mcmoria  Technica,  which  can  be  learnt  in  ten  min- 
utes by  word  of  mouth,  almost  invaluable  to  them 
througli  life. 

Wo  des])air  of  explaining  it  on  paper.  We  will 
however  try  to  do  so. 

It  consists  in  letting  each  of  the  ten  digits  be  repre- 
sented both  by  a  vowel  and  a  consonant, — and  when 
you  have  a  long  numbei'  to  remember  to  combine  the 
representative  letters  into  some  funny  or  striking 
word. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  vowels.  Of  course  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
represent  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  respectively^  as  in  the  game  of 
Magic  Writing. 

Now  a  Avhich  means  1,  and  u  which  is  5,  added 
together  make  the  dipthong  an,  which  is  6  ;  similarly 
0  and  /  combine,  and  the  dipthong  oj  means  7;  and  oti 
similarly  means  9.  Eight  is  represented  hy  its  first 
two  letters  ei.  Y  is  neither  vowel  nor  consonant, 
(neither  ''  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  salt  herring,") 
and  very  properlj^  stands  for  0. 

In  consonants,  B,  the  first  in  the  alphabet,  means  1. 

D,  the  first  letter  of  deux,  is  2. 

T.  of  course,  is  3  ;  and  F  is  4 ;  and  S  is  6  ;  and  N  is  9. 

Big  L  stands,  in  Eoman  numerals,  for  50,  and  so 
little  I  well  represents  5. 

~    '  means  seven,  and  C  the  c  in  ocio  is 


eight. 


e])tem 


G  and  K  stand  for  noucfht. 


«Z 


stands  for  zero, 
Which  is  nothing  at  all." 

Now,  supposing  the  old  lady  from  the  country  wished 
to  remember  the  number  of  the  lawyer's  house.  It 
was  785.  The  equivalents  of  7  are  j)  and  oi ;  of  8  are 
c  and  ei ;  of  5  are  I  and  u.  So  785  could  be  "  worked 
into"  j>et7  and  oiku.     As  she  would  expect  to  lose  a 
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pile  of  money  by  ^^oini^^  to  a  lawyer  (if  she  knew  any- 
thing of  law)' .she  woukl  remember  the  number  of  the 
house  by  the  word  '*peil  "  very  easily. 

Take  another  exami>le.  Cartier  planted  civilized 
life  on  Canadian  soil  in  1534.  Write  down  1534  with 
its  representative  vowels  and  consonants  under  it, 
thus : 


1 

5 

3 

•i 

a 

u 

i 

0 

h 

I 

t 

f 

1. 


From  these  we  can  make  the  words  ahf^  alio,  bull,  dc. 
Of  these  wo  choose  alif,  and  say  to  ourselves,  "  Car- 
tier  planted  a  lit.  AVe  may  soon  forget  the  date, 
1530,  but  we  shall  not  so  easily  forget  the  word  alif. 
The  whole  outline  of  the  history  of  Canada  is 
given  with  tlie 

EXACT   DATES  REDUCED  TO  WORDS 

in  these  three  hexameter  lines. 

Cartialif,  Champsj'k,  Asscp,   Kirksen^  Peasid  Mai- 
sod. 

Lavalsun,  Dollsassy,   Phipsour,  apar  Walker,  Acad- 
pul. 

Wolphun,  Montgomerapps,  Chateat,   Papinip,   Do- 
miniksoi. 

Which  is  thus  to  be  interpreted:-  ^'ai'tier  brought 
European  life  to  Canada  in  1535.  In  1608  Chamj^lain 
founded  Quebec  and  his  men  got  sick.  The  company 
of  100  associates  was  founded  in  1627.  Quebec  fell 
before  Kirke  in  1629.  But  the  English  ownership  of 
Canada  was  set  aside  by  the  peace  of  1632  and  Maison- 
neuve  turned  the  first  sod  of  Montreal  in  1642.  The 
founding  of  Laval  University  in  1659  shewed  that  the 
sun  of  France  was  not  set  hero,  but  lasted  through  the 
heroism  of  the  model  of  the  hero  of  Cooper's  famous 
"Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  in  1660,  and  the  sour  time 
Admiral  Phipi:)S  had  at  Quebec  in  1690,  as  also  the 
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a|)]>oaraiK'e  of  Walker  in  1710.  In  1755  Enijjland  was 
forced  to  }nil  the  Acadians  from  their  liomes.  a  necessity 
taken  full  advantaijje  of  in  Longfellow's  Kvangelinc. 
Then  Wolfe  had  the  jiJiun  of  taking  Quebec  in  1759, 
followed  by  the  raps  Montgomery  got  in  1776.  In 
1813  America  thought  that  England's  adversity  was 
her  oj)|)ortunity,  which  is  ty))itied  hy  the  defeat,  by  a 
handful  of  English  troo])s.  of  overpowering  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Jn  1837  came  Papineau's  rebellion 
with  its  many  grave  consequences.  Lastly,  in  18G7 
Canada  became  a  Dominion.  For  as  the  destruction 
of  Canada,  be  it  called  Independence  or  Annexation, 
will  jiot  come,  we  hojie,  before  the  Greek  Calends,  and 
the  time  for  pigeon-milking  and  ass-shearing,  we 
here  end  our  chronicle. 

By  this  device  may  bo  recollected  the  pages  which 
men's  accounts  are  on  in  a  ledger,  kit.  Thus,  if  a 
man's  account  is  on  page  1G6  remember  him  by 
the  word  ass.  If  on  page  172  think  of  the  word  ape^ 
It  has  obviously  countless  similar  uses. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  teacher 
should  let  his  pupil  leave  school  or  college  Avithout 
taking  ten  minutes  to  teach  him  the  Grey  system  of 
memoria  technica. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    NATURE    OF    CHILDREN.      ITS    COMPONENT 
PARTS   ENUMERATED.      HOW    BEST    TO    IM- 
PROVE   AND   DEVELOPE   EACH   PART. 


I   ^    - 


^^  If  our  soul  be  a  garden  full  of  Jloicers  and  iveeds,  it  icere  well  we 
began  betimes  to  cultivate  the  one  and  pull  up  the  otherj* 

Bacon. 

If  the  business  of  teachers  is  to  cultivate  the  young, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  know  the  nature  of  the  soil 
they  have  to  till.     The  human  mind  is  a  garden  full 
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of  plants  wliic'li,  acc'ordiiii,^  to  tlio  way  they  aro  culti- 
vatod,  will  become  noxious  weeds,  ])roducing  thoir 
kind,  or  healin^^  2)lants  scatterin<^  blessings  around 
tliem.  It  is  a  complicated  machine  full  of  forces 
which  teachers  may  turn  to  their  profit,  or  which  will 
surely  work  them  harm. 

Now  the  teacher  can  sow  no  new  moral  plants  in 
the  human  mind.  She  can  only  check,  trim,  or  do- 
velope  those  that  are  there,  in  (jcnn  at  least,  already, 
and  according  as  they  are  properly  or  impro])erly 
cultivated,  they  will  work  for  good  or  ill.  These 
motives  to  action  may  be  said  to  be  of  three  kinds — 
appetites,  desires  and  affections.  They  may  be  looked 
upon  as  three  sets  of  main  springs  to  a  watch,  and 
Plato  would  say  that  the  appetites  are  made  of  iron, 
the  desires  of  silver,  and  the  affections  of  gold.  The 
appetites  rerjuire  to  be  somewhat  checked,  tl  o  desires 
to  be  guided,  and  the  affections  to  be  encouraged  and 
developed. 

Every  attempt  to  enumerate  all  these  may  be  ac- 
cused of  being  imperfect.  But  for  the  teacher's  pur- 
poses we  will  assume  that  there  are  six  app  tites,  five 
desires,  and  four  affections,  ''  Duty"  is  th  sum  and 
expression  of  the  due  gratification  of  them  all. 

The  appetites  concern  the  body.  They  are  the 
strongest  motives,  as  if  made  of  iron,  and  are  the  most 
active  in  the  undeveloped  child  and  the  undeveloped 
nation.  Any  asceticism,  or  attempt  to  crush  them, 
out,  is  unnatural,  and  found  to  result  in  a  violent  and 
ruinous  reaction.  They  may  be  said  to  be  six  in 
number ;  the  appetites  for  food,  for  dress,  for  shelter^ 
for  exercise  and  rest,  (altern.itely)  and  for  sex. 


FOOD. 


We  were  meant  to  enjoy  our  food.  If  we  do  not 
enjoy  it,  we  d<^  not  digest  it  perfectly.  Indigestion 
injures  mind  and  morals.  But  a  man  is  best 
diverted  from  his  natural  gourmandism  by  having  his 
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attention  turned  to  hii;-licr  objects.  Man  was  possibly 
made  to  eat  tliat  ho  niii^ht  have  a  pleasant  cdiat  with 
his  wife  three  times  l  da}-.  At  the  same  time  a  good 
national  education  should  result  in  producing  good 
national  cookery. 

DRESS. 

The  ajjpetite  for  dress  is  instinctive,  and  can  be 
developed  from  the  daub  of  woad,  which  satisfied  the 
naked  dandies  of  aboriginal  Britain,  to  the  3,000 
dresses  left  behind  her  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  teachei 
should,  by  example,  teach  her  scholars  to  be  neat  and 
bright  in  their  attire,  but  not  gaudy;  to  avoid  the 
vagaries  of  fashion  ;  to  shrink  from  all  shams  and 
imitations ;  to  wear  nothing  that  is  not  real,  and, 
above  all  things,  to  be  modest. 


SHELTER. 

This  instinct  is  satisfied  with  the  cave  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes and  discontented  in  the  marble  palace  of  a 
Stewart  or  an  Astor.  The  teacher  should  utilise  it 
by  attracting  children  to  school  with  a  bright  school 
room,  exquisitely  neat,  adorned  with  picture-tablets 
and  maps,  and,  if  possible,  with  plants  and  over-fresh 
bouquets,  or  a  stained  glass  window  or  two. 


EXERCISE   AND   REST   ALTERNATELY. 

Children  should  stand  nearly  as  long  as  they  sit  in 
.•school.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  changed  from 
seat  to  seat  and  room  to  room,  in  the  course 'of  the 
day.  The  desire  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
should  be  gratified  by  a  morning  and  afternoon  song 
or  hymn. 

Next  we  come  to  the  five  desires.  There  are  one  or 
two  more  than  five.  But  we  will  content  ourselves 
^vith  discussing  five  :  the  desire  to  acquire,  to  imitate, 
to  retaliate,  the  desire  of  being  noticed,  and  the  desire 
of  knowledge. 
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ACQriSITIYENESS. 

This  can  be  gratified  by  assigning  marks  as  a  re- 
ward, even  tlioiigh  the  marks  lead  to  nothing,  and 
once  given  are  taken  no  further  account  of.  Tickets 
and  prizes  take  furtlier  advantage  of  this  tendency  to 
get  and  kee^^. 

I.AIITATIVENESS. 

Example  is  better  than  precept.  Your  scholars 
will  be  looking-glasses  in  which  yon  will  see  your 
own  virtues  and  faults  magnilicd.  Like  master  like 
man;  like  mistress  like  maid;  like  teacher  like 
taught.  Be  industrious,  punctual,  low-voiced  and 
"silencieuse."  Your  scholars,  though  you  may  not 
know  it,  are  becoming  so  too. 

GRATITUDE    AND   REVENGE. 

Show  your  scholars  the  greatness  of  gratitude  and 
the  pettiness  of  revenge.  Anger  is  the  instinct  to 
revenge,  and  hate  is  nothing  but  settled  and  deliber- 
ate anger.  Show  that  '*  anger  is  a  short  madness," 
which  makes  the  angry  person  unhappy,  and  tends  to 
shorten  life.  Hence  it  is  devilish  to  tease  or  make 
others  angry  without  cause. 

AMBITION. 

The  desire  of  being  noticed  is  most  jiotent  for  good 
or  ill.  It  developes  into  emulation  or  envy,  loyalty 
or  mutiny,  a  love  of  praise  or  even  an  itclung  to  bj 
punished.  As  a  rule,  an  ounce  of  praise  goes  as  far  as 
a  pound  of  blame.  And  the  best  way  to  punish  some 
evil-doers  is  by  snubbing  them.  Teach  your  scholars 
to  despise  the  admiration  of  poor  judges,  but  to  seek 
the  approval  of  the  good,  the  approval  of  their  own 
consciences,  the  approval  of  their  God.  Taking  places 
in  class,  marks,  reward-cards,  prizes,  are  means  of 
evoking  this  potent  spirit  of  emulation,  which,  if  the 
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teacher  bo  impartial  and   equally  affectioiiato  to   all 
who  do  their  best,  ^vill  never  degenerate  into  envy. 


\v  i 


CURIOSITY. 

This  desire  of  knowledge  it  is  the  teacher's  main 
province  to  gratify.  It  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
AVe  have  Jio  word  like  the  Greek  PhUomatheia  for 
*' the  desire  to  know  what  we  ought  to  know."  The 
Greeks  had  no  word  like  our  word  Inquisitiveness,  for 
'*  the  desire  to  know  what  Ave  ought  not  to  know." 
Children  desire  to  know  all  about  the  things  they  see 
and  the  actions  of  the  people  they  see.  Hence  the  use 
of  object  lessons.  But  they  may  be  taught  to  love 
study  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  deejjcr  knowledge  of 
men  and  things.  They  love  to  be  taught  to  sing,  to 
draw,  to  sew,  to  work.  But  the  tirst  part  of  the  day 
should  be  taken  for  books,  less  ])1  easing  at  tirst  but 
more  enchanting  eventually.  The  teacher's  main 
object  is  to  stimulate  the  love  of  knowledge  in  a  right 
direction. 

The  affections  can  hardly  be  over  developed.  The 
main  rule  is  that  we  must  take  care  of  our  actions, 
and  our  hearts  will  take  care  of  themselves.  We  learn 
to  forgive  by  acting  as  if  we  forgave.  We  learn  to  love 
by  acting  as  if  we  loved.  The  old  rule  was,  '•  Be  what 
you  wish  to  se«m."  A  more  useful  rule  is  "to  seem 
what  you  wish  to  be."  The  highest  of  all  affections  is 
the  love  of  God.  We  attain  to  that  by  doing  acts  of 
love  to  men. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

To  manage  our  motives  aright,  that  is,  to  check  our 
appetites,  to  control  our  desires,  to  develop  our  affec- 
tions— this  is  Duty.  But  at  every  moment  of  our  lives 
we  have  an  idea  of  duty.  It  varies  iaccording  to  our 
previous  training.     We  must  both  educate  our  con- 
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science  and  obey  our  conscience.  ''  Xo  honest  man," 
nays  IJutler,  "will  he  loni^  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  Ids 
duty  in  any  particular  instance."  In  most  cases  con- 
science ^ive.s  an  instantaneous  verdict.  Tlie  teaclier 
must  train  the  s<*liolar  to  do  his  duty  in  any  ])articular 
instance  reirardless  of  conso((uence,  advisiiiLC  Inm  of 
the  necessity  of  solf-exanii nation  to  see  if  his  idea  of 
<luty  is  not  war))e<l  by  self-interest  or  l)linded  l>y  selt^- 
lovo.  If  we  act  from  dutv  it  will  turi\  out  in  the  end 
to  bo  l)oth  |»leasant  and  expedient.  But  if  we  make 
pleasure  and  expedience  our  motive,  we  sliall  end  in 
not  doini,^  our  duty.  ('h«iose  the  best  life,  and  custom 
will  make  it  the  most  pleasant.  It  will  perhaps  be 
useful  to  the  teacher  to  have  as  complete  a  map  of 
Iiuman  nature  as  our  hum))le  powers  can  present  to 
her.  She  can  then  train  any}'Ounii;(  har<jje  as  Horace 
was  trained  by  lii.s  excellent  father.  To  develop  a 
virtue  she  can  point  to  the  illustrious  examj)le  of  some 
great  man  exemplifying  it.  To  check  a  vice  she  can 
point  to  the  animal  in  wdiich  it  seems  to  bo  a  mast(»r 
passion.  Most  of  our  actions  are  affected  greatly  by 
force  of  habit.  An}'  given  action  may  come  from 
some  one  or  more  of  many  entirely  different  motives. 
A  man  may  put  money  into  the  plate  in  church,  for 
instance,  firstly,  because  his  parents  trained  him  into 
the  habit,  or,  secondly,  from  the  "  Desire  of  Notice," 
or,  thirdly,  from  "  Love  to  man, "  or,  fourthly,  from 
"  Love  to  Grod,"  or,  lastly,  from  a  mixture  of  all  these 
four.  And  yet  it  is  useful  to  know  the  motives  whence 
this  action  may  spring  to  help  to  know  the  motive 
power  in  any  given  instance. 

A  good  many  points  in  our  *'  Synopsis  of  Human 
Nature  "  require  enlarging  upon.  We  will  select  a  few 
of  them.  Firstly,  it  may  be  observed  by  looking  at 
the  column  of  vices  that  they  come  mostly  from  over 
development  of  the  appetites,  from  under  development 
of  the  affections,  and  undue  development  of  the  desires. 
The  "  Desire  of  Being  Noticed  "  developes  into  various 
forms,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy;  into  ambition, 
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onuilation,  envy,  Jealousj',  vanity,  prido  besides  other 
mid  more  subtle  oiitconiings.  It  is  convenient  to  refer 
them  to  one  simple  germ,  or  instinctive  desire. 

All  our  "Motives  to  Action"  were  given  us  for  somo 
wise  ]>ur]»o.'^e.  Take  for  instance  "  Imitativeness.'^ 
Through  this,  very  young  children  pick  up  nino- 
tentlis  or  more  ot  all  tlieir  ]»ractical  acciuirements.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  die  out,  or  to  be  killed  by  some 
mastering  passion,  in  wliich  case  a  man  becomen 
eccentric.  In  other  cases  men  yield  to  it  till  they 
follow  their  neighbours,  riglit  or  wrong,  like  sheep. 
"  Fashion  "  in  clothes  is  an  amusingly  foolish  develop- 
ment of  "  imiiativeness."  Its  votaries  are  also  much 
influenced  by  a  faulty  outcoming  of  the  "  Desire  of 
Notice."  We  despair  indeed  of  seeing  our  wish  accom- 
plished that  Fashion  with  its  vices  and  its  victims  may 
cease  to  be,  and  everv  rational  man  and  woman  drc8» 
exactly  as  is  becoming  to  themselves  and  the  climato 
they  live  in. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  animal  but  man  shares  either 
the  highest  motive  "  Love  to  God,"  or  the  lowest,  "  Love 
of  Clothes."  A  '-Desire  to  Cook"  might  be  added  to 
the  appetites,  for  man  is  not  only  distinctively  the 
clothes-wearing  animai,  but  the  cooking  animal. 
With  regard  to  the  Formica  Sanguinea,  see  Kir  by  & 
Spence's  Entomolog}'".  Thoy  are  so  lazy  that  they 
make  the  Is^egro  Ants  carry  them  round  for  exercise. 

The  fourth  column  reminds  us  of  the  classical 
fancy  that  when  God  made  man  he  made  his  character 
a  compound  of  all  the  qualities  j^ossessed  by  all  the 
animals,  and  is  strangely  suggestive  of  the  idea  that 
many  animals  were  made  to  show  man  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  those  "  master  passions  "  which  result  from 
giving  any  one  "  Motive  to  Action  "  full  sway.  Tho 
law  of  "  master  passions  "  is  hardlj-,  however,  such  a 
complete  key  to  the  study  of  human  nature  as  Pope 
thought  it  to  be  in  his  day,  when  men  and  women 
seem  to  have  run  to  greater  excesses  in  everything. 
^    The  names  in  the  fifth  column  are  mostly  those  of 
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men  who  ouf:;lit  to  be  eoiij^tniitly  allu(K'<l  to  1)}'  the 
teacher,  as  dark  •vvaniiii^^s  or  Hliinin^^  (.xeniplarH,  to 
j»oint  a  moral  or  adorn  talcs. 

Ummidius  is  an  oxanijdc  of  the  curious  love  of 
coined  inc>ney,  whicli  is  at  first,  we  f'ciieve,  desired  ns 
a  means,  (or  from  Jmitativeness  of  others)  and  then 
rested  in  as  an  end.  O.  W.  ]rr)lnies  says  that  tlio 
IJomans  worshijiped  their  eairies,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans worshi])  the  dollar  which  is  hut  the  tenth  jtart  of 
an  eaii:le,  but  "to  atone  f(»r  this.''  he  adds,  ''they  wor- 
ship it  ten  times  as  much.''  But  baid<sand  hank  bills 
liave  nearly  }>ut  an  end  to  the  absurd  love  of  coins,  so 
])revalent,  ap]»arently  in  the  days  of  tlie  poet  Horace. 
He  speaks  of  one  ricli  man  who  nearly  starved  himself 
to  death  from  penuriousness.  His  doctor  rouses  him 
from  his  coma  by  liaving*  his  bags  of  gold  counted  in 
the  room.  The  dying  man  opens  his  eyes.  "Doing 
this,"  he  sa}'s,  "while  I'm  alive."  "Eat  this,"  says 
the  doctor,  putting  rice  broth  to  his  mouth,  "to  stop 
them."  "How  much  did  it  cost?"  gasps  the  invalid. 
"Nine  pence."  "  The  expense  will  kill  me,"  the  miser 
moans, — and  dies.  Horace  speaks  of  another  who  lay 
in  rags  by  his  money-piles,  cudgel  in  liand,  trembling 
at  every  sound,  and  at  last  is  found  dead  from  starva- 
tion on  top  of  them. 

The  man  named  Tarrare  in  our  table  hired  himself 
to  eat  food  in  quantities  for  a  show  till  nobody  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  satisfying  his  cravings.  He 
could  hold  twelve  eggs  in  his  cheek-pouch,  and  when 
unfed,  could  wrap  the  skin  of  his  belly  round  liis  body. 
Janet  McLeod,  a  native  of  Wales,  laid  so  motionless 
that  it  is  said  that  one  pint  of  water  was  all  the  nour- 
ishment she  required  in  iour  years,  Here  there  was 
doubtless  a  little  imposture,  and  a  working  of  the 
"  Desire  of  Notice  "  which  seems  so  busily  omnipre- 
sent. This  latter  motive  was  doubtless  strong  in  the 
"  Quietists  "  who  lay  for  years  motionless,  in  hopes 
of  attaining  thereby  to  peculiar  spiritual  gifts,  and  in 
the  monks  of  Athos,  who,  acoording  to  Carlyle,  gazed 
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immovably  at  their  stomachs  for  j'cars,  in  anticipation 
of  a  resulting  "vision  of  the  indescribable  and  glimpse 
of  the  beatitic." 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  have  put  the  British 
down  as  the  nationality  exemplifying  the  motives  of 
•'  Love  to  God  "  and  "  Love  to  Man."  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  "good  time  coming"  has  ar- 
rived, and  that  we  exemplify  these  motives  as  master 
passions.  It  is  merely  asserted  that  these  motives 
may  bo  plainly  seen  to  be  actually  at  work  in  some 
of  us.  And,  indeed,  at  the  present  day,  who  are  giv- 
ing more  money  towards  lios])itals,  towards  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  and  towards  missionary  effort,  than 
the  English  speaking  races  ?  We  would  honestly  own, 
however,  to  much  partiality  in  putting  down  "  The 
British,"  as  exemplifying  the  highest  motives  on  our 
list,  so  instinctively  and  pron^ptlj"  as  we  did,  in  making 
out  the  table .  The  missionaries  of  the  other  Western 
Eacos  of  Europe  have  bee  ^  actuated  by,  at  least,  as 
much  pure  love  to  God  as  ^he  English  have  in  their 
zealous  and  self-forgetful  efforts*  But  that  we  frankly 
own  our  partiality  may  help  to  teach  one  great  truth. 
One  of  the  m^Jn  lessons  to  learn  in  studying  human 
nature  is  the  almost  universal  existence  of  this  par- 
tiality towards  ourselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  us. 
No  man  in  a  nice  or  complicated  case  is  a  fair  judge 
of  right  and  wrong  where  his  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  profoundest  judges  of  human 
nature  has  observed  that  '•  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought."  What  we  wish  to  be  true  we  have  a  great 
tendency  to  think  to  be  true.  Our  desires  influence 
our  judgment  and  even  cur  memory.  If  two  men 
start  ou  a  trip  together,  paying  all  the  small  contin- 
gent expenses  alternately  without  keeping  account, 
each  is  sure  to  think  ft  the  end  of  the  journey  that 
he,  on  the  whole,  has  paid  the  most.  It  is  amusing  in 
a  court  of  law  to  see  how  the  statements  of  ditferent 
honest  and  truthful  witnesses  tally,  in  their  diver- 
'gence,  with  the  amount  of  friendship  each  bears  to- 
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wards plaintiff  or  defendant.  It  is  most  important 
that  everyone  should  start  in  life  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  this  warping  of  the  judgment  and  memory 
in  favour  of  self  exists  both  in  himself  and  others.  It 
will  prevent  his  passing  too  harsh  judgments  on  his 
fellow  creatures.  It  will  make  him  feel  that  his  own 
judgment  is  not  infallible,  and  suspect  that  where  he 
is  disposed  to  be  quite  sure  that  his  estimate  of  what 
is  due  to  him  is  correct,  it  may  nevertheless  bo  faulty 
and  unfair.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  in 
life  is  to  have  a  low  estimate  of  one's  fellow-creatures. 
Misanthropy*  is  almost  sj'nonymous  with  unhappiness. 
The  misanthrope,  or  man  who  hates  his  fellow  man, 
is  proverbially  melan«  '  oly.  If  men  see  that  you  sus- 
pect them  they  will  in  turn  suspect  you.  It  is  al- 
most more  profitable  in  the  end,  to  be  sometimes  de- 
ceived than  to  be  always  suspicious.  A  man  may  as 
well  start  in  life  without  expecting  to  get  his  full 
rights ; 

"  Thi?  is  a  very  good  world  we  live  in, 
To  IfTid  in,  spend  in,  or  to  give  in  ; 
But  to  heg,  or  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
It's  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known." 

A  man  often  loses  more  by  doing  battle  with  ani- 
mosity to  get  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  full  rights, 
than  by  going  without  some  fraction  of  them. 

So  much  may  be  learnt,  perhaps,  from  imperfec- 
tions in  the  Synopsis  of  Human  Nature,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  next  two  pages. 

But  ^he  main  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  our  Table 
of  Motives  is  to  know  which  to  control; — the  apjie- 
tites;  which  to  develope  equably  and  with  care  ; — the 
desires  ;  while  we  indulge  our  affections  to  their  fullest 
extent  till  we  rise  through  the  love  of  man,  to  the 
highest  and  most  mysterious  affection  of  which  a  hu- 
man being  is  capable,  "  The  Love  of  God," — and  in 
all  this  let  us  act  on  the  Golden  Rule,  "  We  learn  to 
love,  by  doing  the  acts  of  love." 
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Motives  to  Action, 


Sense  of  Duty 
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f  Love  to  God 

I  Love  to  Man 

I  Love  to  Animals  and 
things  


[Love  to  Offspring. 
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Of  Life 

Of  Knowledge  . . . 
Of  being  noticed. 


^  To  Imitate 

To  do  as  one  is  done  by. 

To  Hoard.... 

To  Fight 

.Of  Money 


Virtues. 
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'  Hunger 
Thirst.. 
Love ■ .  ■ 
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Exercise  and  Kepose 
alternately 


Shelter.  • 
.Clothes. ■ 


Force  op  Habit 


Piety 

Philanthropy 

Patriotism,  kc 

Self-forgetfulness 

Courage 

Philoraatheia 

Various 

Docility 

Gratitude 

Economy 

Courage 

Liberality 

Temperance. ....  , 

Temperance 

Gallantry 

Muscular  Christianity. .  ■ 

Tranquility 

Love  of  Home 

Neatness 


Vices. 


Ungodliness 

Misanthropy, 

Heartlessness.  ■ . . 
Heartlessness.. . . 

Fear 

Inquisitiveness  . . 
Various 

Eccentricity 

Revenge 

Miserliness. ...... 

Quarrelsomeness 
Avarice 

Gluttony 

Drunkenness.  •  .. 
Lust 

Fidgetiness 

Sloth. 

Extravagance  . . . 
Extravaganoe . . . 
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Animates  ExF.MrLiFYiNO 
Each  MuTivK. 


Men  EXKMi'LiFYrNG  EACH  ]   Xations  Exem- 


MOlIVK   AS   A   Ma.STKR 

Passion. 


None- 
Dog.. 


Cat-. 

Stork. 


Hare  ■  • 
Magpie  • 
Horse.  • 


Wordsworth. 
Rispah 


King  John 
Aristotle.. . 
Napoleon. . 


Ape,  Parrot,  Mockingbird.    P.ausanias. 
Camel !  Hamilcar. 


Squirrel,  Ant- 
Soldier  Crab. . 
None 


(xlutton . 

Man 

Monkey. 


S.  Elwes 

Charles  XII. 
Marlborough. 


Tarrarre.    See  Popular 
Physiology,  p.  113 


Swallow,  Negro  Ant- 


Sloth,  Formica  Sanguinea. 

Beaver 

Isone 


Charles  Lamb. 
Byron 


Wandering  Jew. 


PLiFYiNo  Each 
Motive. 


St.  Paul The  British. 

Howard The  British. 


Janet  McLeod— Philoso- 
phical Transactions  '*)7 


Cheops 

Empress  Eugenie. 


Swiss. 
Jews. 

E.  Indians. 

Germans. 

French. 

Some  African 
Tribes. 

Spanish. 

Irish. 
Jews. 

Fijians, 
Swedes. 


Red   Indians    and 
Arabs. 


Negroes. 

Americans. 

Parisians 
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SCHOOL  PUNISHMENTS  ENUMERATED.      WHAT 
ARE  THE  BEST  FOR  DIFFERENT  PURPOSES. 


^^  I  too  have  oft  from  out  the  orbit  dire 
Of  rod  descending,  Jerked  my  hand." 


Jm'ENAL. 


It  is  intereslii  g  to  find  our  Teachers  after  thirty 
eventful  centuries  of  Development  and  Reaction,  come 
back  to  the  conc'usion  that  Solomon  was  wise.  All 
our  best  schools  mav  be  said  to  "  use  the  rod."  But 
the  rod  pluxjked  so  unsparingly  from  Olivet,  has  deve- 
loped into  the  taws  or  the  raw-hide-switch.  The  cane 
puts  too  seductive  a  temptation  into  the  master's  hand 
to  let  out  any  anger,  malice  or  revenge  that  may  inhere 
in  his  natural  heart.  Even  a  mild  application  of  it, 
moreover,  leaves  on  certain  cuticles  (and  most  provo- 
kingly  sometimes  on  those  of  the  worst  boys  in  the 
school)  such  black  wheals  and  marks  as  sometimes 
afford  a  serious  handle  against  a  blameless  master. 

But  if  occasions  to  use  the  birch  will  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  schools,  in  the  very  best  they  occur  the 
least  often.  It  should  be  reserved,  says  Goldwin 
Smith,  speaking  as  ^'resident  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association,  for  wilful  idleness  or  disobedience.  In 
one  fine  Township  Academy  of  200  pujjils,  the  cane 
has  only  been  used  four  times  in  four  years  ;  in  others, 
once  in  two  vears  and  so  on.  And  there  is  no  surer 
sign  (as  a  rule)  of  a  disorganised  school  than  the  in- 
cessant rustling  of  the  birch. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  child  of  morbid  or- 
ganisation who  died  from  excitement,  produced  by  a 
X'ery  moderate  whipping.  Whereupon  the  recorder 
of  the  fact  argued  that  corporal  punishment  should  be 
abolished.  But  there  has  been  more  than  one  in- 
stance known  of  a  child  dying  from  a  fit  of  temper, 
pi'oduced  by  the  refusal  of  some  childish  (perhaps 
harmful)  desire.     But  would  any  sane  man  argue  that> 
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for  this  reason,  a  spoilt  child  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on  having  its  own  way.  Teachers  should,  however, 
be  very  careful  never  to  use  a  ruler  in  hitting  a  child, 
and  never  to  strike  one  on  the  head  at  all.  A  mere 
ordinarv  box  on  the  ears  has  been  known  to  break  the 
drum  of  the  ear. 

Of  course  boarders  must  expect  and  inherit  many 
times  more  punishment  than  day  boys.  In  many  of 
our  smaller  High  and  Model  Schools,  to  give  good 
marks,  or  good  conduct  cards,  for  good  conduct  and 
2)erfect  lessons, — publishing  the  results  every  month, — 
or  even  an  occasional  talking  to,  is  found  sutficient. 
Some  call  up  an  unruly  big  boy  and  say  quietly,  "You 
seem  fidgety.  Perhaps  you  want  a  holiday.  Would 
you  like  to  go  home  ?"  They  often  pay  for  their 
schooling  themselves,  and  do  not  like  to  lose  it,  and  a 
mere  hint  will  helj^  them  to  check  the  hot  condition 
of  their  blood.  Odd  punishments  are  in  vogue  in  some 
places.  One  of  England's  great  exemplars  was  tliought 
to  be  dying  of  consumption.  Being  poor,  he  wisely 
took  to  peddling.  The  open  air  cured  him.  He  then 
taught,  with  a  salary  of  £40  a  year,  and  by  his  savinjs 
and  personal  influence  endowed  his  school  and  built  a 
church.  His  punishment  was  to  swing  up  his  boys 
in  a  small  basket,  head  and  legs  protruding,  like  a 
cow  being  swung  a-board  ship.  This  often  caused 
vomiting  and  seems  to  have  been  effectual ! 

We  have  heard  of  a  Wanderer  from  the  West,  said 
to  have  kept  his  quiet  school  in  Bolton,  who  never 
punished  and  never  scolded.  If  a  boy  misbehaved,  lo ! 
a  bowie  knife  dazzled  his  eyes  with  menacing  gyra- 
tions and  lodged  between  his  hands  or  quivered  in  the 
wall  behind  his  ear.  A  parent  once  entered  his  school, 
with  "Here's  my  two  boys.  Wolloj:*  'em.  Lick'em. 
They  wants  it.     But,  dang  you,  do  n't  you  kill  'em." 

A  noble  girl  once  had  to  break  in  a  lot  of  spoilt 
children.  One  baulked  all  her  efforts,  he  was  so  incor- 
rigibly restless,  till  she  stood  him  on  the  floor,  a  book 
balanced  on  his  head,  with  a  penalty  for  its  dropping 
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off.  That  taught  him  to  keep  still  and  he  soon  fell  into 
the  scholastic  traces.  The  three  last  mentioned  forms 
of  punishment  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  imita- 
tion ! 

In  some  places  the  scholars  themselves  give  in  the 
number  of  times  they  have  transgressed  the  ordinary 
school  rules  of  silence,  &c.  This  is  supposed  to  breed 
"honour."  But  it  is  known  to  fosccr  lying.  The 
worst  girls  come  out  with  the  fewest  demerits.  One 
honest  girl,  too  lazy  to  keep  track  of  her  criines,  gave 
in  regularly  twenty  bad  marks  a  week. 

Statistics  show  that  taws,  ruler,  or  cane  is  used  in 
about  'lO  percent  of  our  Provincial  High  and  Model 
Schools.  More  or  less  "  keeping  in  "  is  nearly  univorsal . 
In  one  school,  noise,  chattering,  &c.,  is  stopped  (as 
lucky  people,  say  the  Italians,  have  their  meals,)  "at 
the  ringing  of  a  bell."  Other  punishments  are  suspen- 
sion, keeping  in  at  recess  or  after  school,  sending  home, 
reporting  to  trustees  or  parents,  standing  out  on  the 
floor  or  lines. 

"Lines,"  spoil  the  hand-writing  and  often  keep  a 
boy  in  longer  still,  who  broke  rules  from  mere  rest- 
lessness owing  to  his  being  kept  in  too  long  already. 
But  they  are  a  mighty  convenience  both  to  the  over- 
worked and  the  indolent  master.  If  any  "  lines  " 
should  be  used,  they  should  be  round  text  copies. 

For  rank  disobedience  a  boy  should  either  kiss  the 
rod  or  leave  the  school.  For  lying,  thieving  or  cruelty, 
we  prescribe  a  severe  threshing,  or  change  of  school. 
Do  not  interrupt  school  work  to  punish.  'Note  the 
punishment  in  a  book  and  exact  or  inflict  it  after- 
wards, at  recess  or  after  school. 

The  ideal  punishment  is  not  yet  found,  not  even  in 
the  pages  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  The  Germans  suggest 
"a  form  of  muscular  work  not  agreeable."  "Drill," 
would  be  excellent  but  involves  a  good  drilling  master. 
When  will  the  Scholastic  Millennium  come  when  delin- 
quent school  boys  trot  off  repentantly  to  saw  wood  ? 

As  to  what  punishments  are  best  for  different  pur- 
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poses ; — For  talking,  &c.,  in  school,  try  standing  out 
on  the  floor;  round  text  copies  to  be  written,  and 
poems,  &c.,  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  out  of  school.  For 
coming  late  to  school  keep  the  tardy  ones  outside  the 
doors  for  fifteen  minutes  if  the  weather  be  not  too  cold 
or  wet.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  enoupjh  to 
make  t'lose  who  come  in  behind  l.ime  write  their 
names  on  a  card  kept  hanging  up  in  the  school-room 
for  this  purpose.  If  this  seems  to  lose  its  eflect  wait 
for  the  bbginning  of  a  new  term  and  impose  some 
more  severe  penalty.  For  imperfect  lessons  try  keep- 
ing in  at  recess  or  after  school.  For  insubordination 
whip  on  the  hand  with  the  taws,  rej^ort  to  the  school 
managers  or  expel. 

Finally,  punishment  should  be  certain,  not  long  in 
duration,  sharp  enough  to  be  well  felt,  seldom  given 
to  many  at  once,  never  inflicted  in  anger,  and  never 
inflicted  on  a  child  to  make  him  do  something  and 
until  ho  does  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   ART    OF    DISCIPLINE. 

^^And  tho'  she  rules  him  never  shows  she  rules.^' 


Pope. 


**Boy3  are  miniature  men."  Of  course  the  wa}^  to 
discipline  them  is  to  emulate  the  way  in  which  disci- 
])lineis  best  secured  among  men — that  is,  in  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Obedience  in  battle,  ^hich  makes  men  march  to 
death  for  a  "cause,"  whii-h  they  understand  little, 
and  caro  for  less, — obedience  in  great  things,  is  secured 
by  the  Habit  of  obedience  in  small  things ;  I  mean, 
in  daily  drill. 

Thus,  orderly  ways  of  behaving  in  class  produce 
perhaps  the  habit  of  obedience.     The  habit  of  obeying 
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such  orders  as  "  Class  sit !  "  "  Class  rise !  "  "  Seats !  '* 
*'  Boys  leave  the  room."  &c.,  insensibly  produces  dis- 
cipline. But  an  unpractised  teacher  mwHt  feel  his  icay 
in  such  things  and  introduce  such  things  by  degrees. 

How  else  may  we  emulate  Military  discipline? 
First  let  us  note  that  as  jokes  are  unknown  to  the 
parade  ground  and  quarter-deck,  so  we  should  never 
joke  in  school,  until  thoroughly  certain  that  we  are^er- 
fect  "  masters  of  the  situation." 

Shorten  the  hours  of  work  to  five  at  least,  but  let 
work  be  work  and  never  joke  in  school.  A  joke  re- 
lieves the  dominie-killing  tedium  of  school.  A  joke 
often  explains  a  thing  as  nothing  else  can.  A  joke  is 
a  lubricator  whereby  facts  glide  into  the  memory. 
But  jokes  are  death  to  discipline. 

The  master  cracks  a  good  joke.  How  can  he  pun- 
ish some  witling  pupil  for  essaying  a  bad  one  in 
repartee,  which  the  class  is  sure  to  appreciate  much 
better  ? 

"  Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee, 
"  At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he." 

Full  often  the  class  laughs  at  some  pointless  whispered 
gibe  about  the  master,  under  cover  of  laughing  at  the 
excellent  jest  by  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  gain  their 
admiration  and  good  will.  The  two  very  best  discipli- 
narians we  have  ever  known  in  Canada  never  joked  in 
school.  In  school  they  never  unbent.  Out  of  school 
familiar  and  pleasant  enough,  for  its  very  rareness, 
their  kindly  word  w^as  amusingly  over-ai)preciated. 

Similarly  all  undignified  exj^ressions  and  the  calling 
boys  by  their  nick-name  or  even  christian  names, 
may  be  eschewed  by  tLe  teacher,  just  as  they  are 
unknown  to  the  officer. 

Again,  we  may  infer  that  those  who  would  govern 
should  be  men  of  very  few  words.  Even  the  hen  that 
sits  silent  on  an  addled  Q^g  has  a  reputation  for  wis- 
dom. 
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Speak  low.  To  speak  low  to  bo3's  and  then  to  tako 
one  of  them  (to  scold  or  punish  man^'  together,  has 
little  effect  or  none)  severely  to  task,  iur  not  obeying- 
at  once,  works  like  magic.     Tennyson's  pretty  lino, 

<'  Her  low  firm  voice  and  gentle  government." 

should  give  Dominie  the  hint  rccjuired.  "  Like  mas- 
ter, like  man."  A  loud  voice  in  tlie  master  insensibly 
makes  every  voice  and  noise  in  the  school  louder.  If 
the  master  sj^eaks  low  the  whispers  of  a  pupil  may 
be  detected.  It  gives  liim  a  reserve  of  power,  for  when 
he  does  sj^eak  loud  it  startles  and  overawes  from  mere 
novelty. 

Dress  well  and  get  the  scholars  to  dress  neatly.  1 
know  of  two  masters,  whose  power  of  discipline  was 
a  '•  minus  quantity,"  who  kept  order  for  some  time 
owing  to  the  imposing  fiiultlessness  of  their  dress. 
A  college  gown  is  not  without  influence.  Teachers 
should,  more  than  other  professional  men,  "  starve 
the  belly  to  feed  the  back."  And  many  boys  j^ut  on 
their  good  manners  with  their  best  clothes. 

A  great  aid, to  discipline  is  to  induce  the  Trustees 
to  get  the  room  put  into  excellent  order  and  to  see 
that  the  boys  keep  it  so.  The  outbuildings  should  be 
made  of  unplaned  lumber  so  as  to  check  the  disease 
of  scribbling  on  walls,  which  has  haunted  boys  ever 
since  they  went  to  school  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. Ink  stains  can  be  washed  off  the  tops  of  brown 
ash  desks  well  varnished,  and  from  oiled  brown  ash 
they  can  be  sand-papered  out  and  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind. 

AS   TO   DESKS, 

arrange  the  scholars  at  them  so  as  to  separate  those- 
likely  to  be  congenial  in  chattering  and  tricks.  To 
move  a  chatterbox's  seat  to  one  among  older,  uncon- 
genial boys,  will  sometimes  make  him  silent  as 
Procne.    Perfect  silence  can   perhaps  hardly  be  se- 
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eurcd  in  our  acadeiuios  with  c.sc  to  the  master,  but  a 
near  approacli  to  it  .should  ba  aimed  at,  except  at  well 
understood  intervals. 

It  is  hard  to  see  liow  cinuhuion  can  be  secured 
without  making'  tlie  s(]iolar>  U\ko  places  in  class  and 
marking  down  the  places,  guving  the  last  pupil  "  one  " 
good  mark,,  the  next  to  the  last  '*  two,"  and  so  on. 
This  will  help  to  check  irregularity  of  atten<lance, 
that  bane  of  Canadian  Teachers.  A  good  English 
school  would  never  dream  of  getting  on  without 
*'  taking  places."  Or  nine  marks  (to  save  ever  having 
to  enter  two  digits  in  one  column)  may  be  given  for 
good  conduct,  or  each  "  perfect  lesson,"  each  day,  and 
marks  taken  off  for  each  offence  or  mistake.  We 
know  of  one  school  kept  in  order  by  the  .siuij^le 
monthly  publication  of  such  marks. 
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BOYS   ARE   STRICTEST   CONSERVATIVES. 

On  making  any  new  "ale  in  school  a  teacher  might 
carefully  explain  its  advantage  or  necessity.  When 
made,  he  must  of  course  hold  to  it  rigidly,  right  or 
wrong.  If  it  does  not  work  he  may  as  well  frankly 
say  so  and  give  it  up.  The  enforced  observance  of 
good  manners  is  too  often  grossly  neglected  in  our 
hichools.  The  Wykamist  Motto  is  that  "  Manners 
Makyth  Man."  If  a  teacher  fails  to  require  the  out- 
ward marks  of  respect  from  his  scholars  he  will  soon 
fail  to  secure  the  inner  sentiment.  Example  here 
does  much.  A  nobleman  once  taught  his  tenants  to 
touch  their  hats  to  him  by  taking  off  his  hat  to  them. 
As  to  punishments,  the  less  the  better,  so  long  as 
-order  is  secured.  See  that  the  boys  get  plenty  of 
hard  exercise  in  field,  garden  or  gymnasium,  and 
tliey  wdll  bo  much  less  restless  in  school.  Much  bet- 
ter than  keeping  in  is  the  reward  of  letting  bo}s  go 
at  three  p.  m  in  lieu  of  four,  for  good  behaviour  and 
when  they  nave  done  an  ample  extent  of  work  — 
'which  they  will  do  with  this  stimulus.     In  six  thou- 
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(-and  years  the  world  i?ecms  to  have  got  as  hardened 
to  the  threat  of  punishment  as  n  Piiblie  School 
boy's  haii  1  u>ed  to  he  to  the  cane,  and  the  main  in- 
centive to  good  action  seems  to  be  the  hope  of  sure 
reward. 

Want  of  fitrict  jmnctuality  in  the  master  saps  the 
foundations  of  disci))! ine,  whih>  to  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  or  have  prayers  on  0])ening  school,  has,  apart 
from  its  other  overwhelming  recommendations,  a 
magic  eft'ect  on  the  discipline  of  the  day. 

To  summarise.  Talk  very  little.  S|ieak  low.  Be 
]tunctual.  Never  unbend  from  a  scholaj'ly  dignity  of 
manner  and  j)nrlance.  Arrange  scholars  antl  school  so 
as  to  prom  tc  order.  Dress  well  and  never  joke  until 
you  are  sure  you  have  your  pupils  all  thoroughly  and 
completely  under  coi.trol. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  A  HIGH  MORAL  TONE  IN  A 

SCHOOL. 

"  Talent  divorced/rom  rectitude  is  a  demon  rather  than  a  GodT 

Channing. 

To  secure  a  high  moral  tone  in  a  school  the  teacher 
must  first  possess  a  high  moral  tone  himself.  Like 
master  like  man  ;  like  priest  like  people;  like  teacher 
like  taught. 

A  State  Inspector  once  entered  a  school  of  high  re- 
pute in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  States,  ^^  hich  was  ap- 
parently as  perfectly  administere«l  as  could  well  bo 
conceived.  Silence  reigned  supreme.  The  boys 
were  well  up  in  their  work,  and  moved  noi-elessly 
about  on  tiptoe  with  the  jirocision  of  soldiers.  The 
very  corners  of  the  slates  were  encased  in  cloth,  that 
they  might  not  rattle  against  the  desks.  In  looking 
at  the  scholars'  faces  our  acc^uaintance  conceived  the 
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imprcsnion  that  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  In'po- 
critos.  Tlio  master,  he  knew,  liad  been  iA'uilt}'  of  some 
*'8mart"  business  practises.  Hut  not  till  two  years 
afterwards  was  it  found  out  tiiat  under  tlio  fairest  of 
faces  tlie  schohirs  were  untrutliful  and  vicious. 

Tiie  most  important  thini;-  to  a  man  is  the  charac- 
ter of  Ids  children.  '^  Education,"  said  Locke,  "is  res- 
ponsible for  ninc-tcntlis  of  a  child's  character,"  and 
teachers  are  plainly  responsil)le  for  nino-tentlis  of  a 
child's  education."  Hence  tlie  importance  of  securing, 
at  any  cost,  a  thoroughly  good  and  conscientious  man 
or  woman  to  be  the  educator  of  our  olfspring. 

The  curious  carelessness  of  parents  in  this  respect  is 
a  marvel  that  dates  at  least  from  the  time  of  Eoger 
Ascham.     IlcJir  his  pithy  and  pointed  words  :  — 

*'Tt  is  a  jjity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had 
*'  among  men  to  find  out,  rather,  a  cunning  .nan  for  their 
^'  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  God 
"thatsitteth  in  heaven  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn, 
"  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For 
^'Ile  suft'ereth  them  to  have  well  ordered  horses,  but 
^*  wild  and  unfortunate  children,  and  therefore,  in  the 
"  end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses  than  com- 
"fort  in  their  children."  Substitute  the  word ''bu- 
siness" for  "horse"  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  it 
will  apply  as  freshly  to  onr  days  as  if  it  were  written 
yesterday  instead  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Fortunately,  intelligent  men  and  women  have,  as  a 
rule,  finer  moral  characters  than  blockheads,  and  in 
securing  a  good  teacher  we  generally  secure  a  good 
man. 

One  great  way  to  make  the  young  honorable  is  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  so.  A  boy's  word  should 
always  be  taken,  unless  the  master  sees  he  has  the 
means  of  proving  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  boy 
has  told  a  lie.  When  this  happens,  a  very  serious 
matter  must  he  made  of  it.  And  every  chance  must 
be  taken  of  speaking  with  the  strongest  scorn  of  false- 
hood, cruelty,  dollar-worshij),  and  every  kind  of  dis- 
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honesly.  Tlic  history  lesson  will  ofloii  oft'or  such 
chuucos.  The  f'uiiiMliitiou  of  a  hi;^-h  moral  lone  is 
trutht'iilness.  To  ])ro(lueo  this  virtue  a  master  must 
bo  strictly  truthful  himself  lie  must  never  lay 
claim,  by  imitlicatiou  or  otherwise,  to  knowledi^^e  ho 
does  not  ])(>ssess.  lie  must  eschew  and  disc(jurage  ex- 
aggerations. He  must  not  only  iustune  his  schohirs  to 
be  truthful,  but  must  throw  in  their  wixy  no  tempta- 
tions to  falsehood.  Making  i)romises  so  often  leads  to 
falsehood  that  a  carel'ul  teacher  will  exact  few  if  any 
])romises  fnjm  his  scholars,  and  warn  them  to  bo 
chary  of  making  promises  altogether. 

Boys,  when  asked  in  a  tone  of  contidence  to  own  up 
])ublicly,  if  they  have  committed  any  otfencc,  will 
generally  do  so.  This  strengthens  the  li'ibit  of  truth- 
lulness.  If  an  ott'enco  has  been  committed,  and  no 
one  will  own  to  it,  it  is  well,  sometimes,  to  withhold 
home  pleasure  or  reward  from  the  whole  school.  Wo 
liave  known  the  perpetrators  of  an  ott'ence  discpvered 
by  suddenly  separating  the  members  of  a  school  a 
little  from  each  other,  and  making  each  write  sepa- 
rately on  his  slate  all  he  knows  of  the  matter.  Iho 
guilty  will  then  generally  confess.  This  must  not  be 
tried  too  often. 

To  make  boys  honest,  make  them  feel  they  are 
lionest  and  bo  proud  of  being  so.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  make  scholars  bring  any  article  they  may  find 
astray  about  the  school,  to  the  principal,  and  have  it 
publicly  owned  with  a  passing  compliment  to  tho 
tinder.  Broken  windows,  &c.,  should  be  voluntarily 
acknowledged  before  the  master  asks  any  questions. 

The  careful  educator  must  not  only  train  his  class 
to  obey  their  consciences,  but  ho  must  devote  much 
careful  thought  to  the  means  of  educating  their  con- 
sciences. The  folly,  tho  meanness,  the  unprofitableness 
of  vice  and  wrong-doing,  may  occasionally  be  i)ointed 
out.  It  is  best  to  do  this  in  a  conversational  way,  ask- 
ing questions  and  eliciting  and  criticising  tho  real 
opinions  of  the  class. 
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There  is  a  fj:oo(l  examjjleof  this  "  Socratic  method  " 
in  '' Abi:)ot's  Teacher."  The  master  overheard  some 
boys  swearing  in  the  playg-round.  lie  waits  a  day  or 
two,  states  what  he  has  heard,  naming  no  names.  He 
then  asked  all  who  Avere  willing  to  acknowledge 
w^hether  they  used  bad  language  or  not,  to  stand  up; 
bade  those  sit  down  who  were  guiltless ;  bade  those 
sit  down  who  wished  to  discontinue  the  custom ; 
sj^oke  of  the  phenomenal  difficulty  of  breaking  otl'a 
bad  habit,  and  asked  them  to  try  and  think  out  some 
mean-  of  stopping  the  practice,  and  promised  to  try 
and  think  out  some  such  means  himself. 

The  careful  selection  of  subjects  for  compositions 
may  help  to  educate  the  consciences  of  the  young. 

Scholars  can  be  made  to  write  on  the  follies  or 
vices  prevalent  in  the  school — the  master  cloaking  his 
object  by  giving  a  grand  title  or  philosophical  nomen- 
clature to  the  subject  of  the  theme.  The  young  will 
thus  o/ten  find  out  for  themselves  the  meanness  or  in- 
anity of  any,  otherwise,  pet  foible. 

A  writing  coj^y  may  occasionally  (though  rarely) 
be  used  for  tliis  purjjose.  AYe  knew  of  a  school-boy 
who  had  the  happy  (?)  knack,  learnt  in  'New  York, 
of  being  constantly  impudent  to  the  master  in  a  sub- 
tle way,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  punish. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  most  officious  in  paying 
little  attentions  to  the  teacher,  in  handing  him  book 
or  chair,  &c.  Long-suffering  Dominie  one  day  quiet- 
ly wrote  him  the  words  "  crawling  impudence,"  for  a 
round  text  copy.  The  lad  wrote  a  line  or  two  unsus- 
piciously, till,  by  some  mysterious  system  of  school- 
boy telegraphy,  the  joke  crept  round  the  class.  All 
eyes  turned  to  him  derisively,  for  he  was  no  favorite^ 
and  for  the  first  time  he  blushed.  The  final  rer-ult  jus- 
tified the  dictum  of  Terence,  "  Erubuit,  salva  res  est.** 

To  rebuke  a  boy  publicly  is  of  little  or  harmful 
effect.  The  dull  get  case-hardened  to  ill-repute 
among  others.  The  sensitive  suffer  too  much  from 
the  fear  of  shame,  in  any  case.     Boys  too  have  a  ten- 
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clcncy  to  feel  shame  for  the  wj'ong  thing,  for  a  bodily 
defect  instead  offer  moral  vices.  The  sen^e  of  shame 
should  not  be  systematically  developed.  What  arc 
bitterly  needed  now-a-days  are  men  ti'ained  to  in- 
dejiendenco  of  mind,  men  who  care  for  the  approval 
of  their  own  free  conscience,  and  not  i'or  the  "  vulgar 
breath"  of  any  crowd  that  happens  to  be  around  them. 

To  take  away  a  boy's  self  respect  is  to  lo>e  the  one 
means  of  his  improvement.  Find  something  in  him 
of  which  he  may  be  Justly  ])roud,  and  use  that  sound, 
untainted  part  tc  work  ujjon,  in  trying  to  improve 
tlie  whole.  Per^'aade  a  boy  he  has  a  re[)Ute  for  any- 
thing, and  he  will  try  to  keep  up  his  reputation  for  it. 

It  improves  the  character  to  find  for  it  improving 
things  to  do.  It  lias  done  some  big  girls  good  to  give 
them  each  some  one  little  girl  to  look  after  and  help. 
Get  your  scholars  to  help  you,  and  they  will  soon  love 
you.  Get  the  bigger  scholars  to  assist  to  keep  order 
or  teach  in  the  school,  and  j'ou  will  soon  find  them 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  discipline  and  good  instruction. 

kSelf-knr)wledge  is  a  gi-eat  means  of  improvement  in 
charactej".  A  teacher  should  see  a  irreat  deal  without 
seeming  to  see  it.  Eut  he  should  forget  nothing 
which  may  help  him  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
each  pupil's  character.  Then,  on  rare  occasions,  a 
good,  long,  affectionate  talking  to,  may  Avork  won- 
ders. Kingsiey  mentions  an  instance  where  a  boy 
found  out  that  he  was  mean  and  cowardly  and  a  liar, 
and  set  himself  humblv  and  manfully  to  work  to  cease 
to  be  so,  till  he  grew  up  to  be  noble  and  truthful  and 
courageous,  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."' 

It  is  great  thing  for  the  moral  character  to  take 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  Athletic  sports  are  the 
very  salt  of  English  University  and  school  life.  A 
ma-^ter  should  stimulate  the  boys  to  take  an  interest 
in  school  games. 

Late  hours  injure  the  health,  and  therefore  the 
moral  tone.  A  master  should  for^^d  his  pupils  to 
study  after  nine  or  half-past  nine  at  night. 
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Music  not  onlv  soothes  but  roliuos  and  olovatos  llio 

ft. 

boyish  breast.  It  is  said  that  ihe  natural  scale  of 
musical  sounds  can  only  ])roduce  good  and  kindly 
feeling's,  and  the  scale  must  be  ti'ansj^osed  if  you 
%vould  call  forth  sentiments  of  a  vicious  and  degraded 
character.  In  Gei'man  I'elbi'niatories.  music  lias  been 
ibund  one  of  the  V>est  means  to  indiu:'e  docilitv  anionii" 
the  vicious.  Music,  indeed,  is  not  all  ])owerful.  Tlic 
ways  of  (lioristers  are  not  always  as  white  as  their 
surjilices.  But  ]»erlia])s  choristers  get  too  nuudi 
music,  and  the  law  of  reaction  sets  in.  Perhaps,  too, 
their  moral  sensitiveness  gets  callous  l)y  a  too  frecjuent 
liandling  of  holy  things.  The  general  law,  however, 
is  certain,  viz: — That  singing  has.  on  the  whole,  an 
im])roying  etVect  on  the  character,  nud  slnuild  be  prac- 
tised in  every  school. 

A  tendency  to  l>e  cruel  to  the  lower  animals  may 
Sometimes  be  checked  by  the  microscope.  A  lad  is 
]iot  so  likely,  lightly  to  maltreat  them  after  seeiuii: 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  every  astonisliing  detail  of 
their  mechanism. 

A  potent  means  to  influence  the  young  for  good  is 
to  put  good  story-books  in  their  hands  to  sup])]ant 
the  trash  they  "will  otlierwiso  devour.  Every  sciiool 
shotild  have  a  library,  and  every  school  library  should 
contain  the  works  of  Tom  Hughes,  Kingsloy,  Mar- 
ryatt,  Cooper,  Dickens  and  Walter  8cott. 

But  after  all,  all  may  well  ])rove  ineffectual  so  long 
as  the  daily  practice  of  prayer  and  Bil»le  teaching  is 
forbidden  or  disregarded.  Eeligion  is  all  in  all  or  it 
is  nothing.  AVc  profess  that  it  is  something  by  the 
very  act  of  going  to  church.  ]f,  therefore,  wo  do  not 
practice  it  daily  in  our  schools  in  a  quiet  bu.^iness- 
like  way,  by  religious  exercises  and  religious  instruc- 
tions, then  our  practice  belies  our  principles,  and  wc 
train  our  childven  to  regard  lightly  all  the  week  what 
we  unctuously  lay  down  to  be  all-important  on  Sun- 
day. 
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Well  spoko  (Joor<;-t^  AVMslnn^Mon  wIumi  \\o  snid 
'•  Uoason  aiitl  oxporionco  lorl)!*!  us  \o  ox|um'1  thai 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  ol  roliginuH 
j>rinc'iplo." 
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How    TO    MAKE    A    CHILD    To    LIKE   To   COMK  Tu 

SCHOOL.       HOW  AKl'ECTKl)  MY    LENOTH  OF 

SCHOOL    HOURS    AND    HV    SCHOOL 

APPLLVNCES. 

'•  A  School  oio/hf  to  }>r  a  iiohJi'  (isi//iini,  (o  irliicli  cliildnn  irill  nniic. 
icith  pleinure,  and  /<>  ir/tirh  t/nir  parent:^  ,ri//  iirnd  (/fiii  with  i/ixxl 
will. 

<    OISIN. 

Tlic  roason  why  chiMi'on  do  not  like*  to  como  to 
soliool  is  'that  tlioy  arc  ha))])ior  olsowher*'.  Once 
make  a  child  happioi*  at  school  than  it' he  stayed  at 
homo  and  the  day  when  school  opens  will  no  longer 
be  "  Black  Monday"  to  him. 

What  then  makes  Ji  child  ha))))y?  Play,  l)i'i^ht 
surroundings,  physical  comfort,  being  told  things  ho 
wants  to  know,  and,  ab()ve  all  things,  sympathy. 

PLAY. 

The  real  dilTieulty  in  atti'a<'ting  a  lively  boy  to 
school  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  ])rofers  ])lay  to 
work.  "I  do  so  hate  my  lessons!"  would  be  the 
open  confession  of  many  ji  clever  l)oy.  Vigorously  • 
to  a])ply  themind  is  hard  toltegin  with,  just  as  it  ends 
with  yielding  the  gi'oatest  ])leasure  in  life.  Tho 
]>arenL  must  insist  on  tho  son's  going  to  school,  tho 
teacher  must  insist  on  the  lessona  being  lournt — tliat. 
is  the  beginning  of  all  education. 
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It  is  natural  to  animals,  it  is  natural  to  cliiUlrcn,  to 
love  ])lav.  AVlioro  I'oys  if  tlicy  stay  at  liomc  arc 
forcocl  to  work  hard  in  tlic  workshop  or  on  tho  fai'tu 
Ihev  u'enerallv  lilvo  li'oini!;  to  seliool.  A  l)()V  wlio 
'Miatcd  lessons"  was  cured  l)y  i>eint;'  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  lor  a  Aveek.  Buttlie  love  lor  play  may  be 
laken  advantai;'e  of,  to  make  school  ])leasant.  Stimu- 
late the  boys  to  i;'et  up  Li;ames  durini;*  recess,  and 
Itelbre  and  after  school.  Provide  them  with  gymnas- 
tic a]i])liances  however  i'ou<;-h  and  ready.  This  was 
actuall}'  found  at  Hull  to  increase  wdllingness  of  at- 
tendance. 

"  Takinii;  places  "'  introduces  a  very  desirable  form 
of  i>lay  into  the  actual  saying  of  lessons.  It  also  }»ro- 
motes  order  in  class. 

There  is  an  old  savinir  that  "  one  Avav  to  an  Enn;- 
lishman's  heart  is  down  his  throat."  And  truly  the 
eso])ha«j;us  seems  to  alford  only  too  ready  an  access  to 
ihe  hearts  of  the  young.  A  yearly  or  haltyearly  ])ic- 
nic  or  ])leasure  ]>arty  heljis,  by  force  of  association,  to 
make  children  like  their  school.  It  also  aids  in  gen- 
erating a  sort  of  csjn'it  dc  corj/s,  Avhich  may  be  utilized 
for  good. 

BRIGHT    SUKKOUNDINCIS. 

Keep  the  school-room  exquisitely  neat.  Never  be 
content  till  its  walls  are  hung  Avith  a  feAV  brightly- 
coloured  maps  and  tablets.  GroAv  a  few  flowers  in 
boxes,  in  summer,  and  encourage  the  scholars  to  bring 
YOU  a  little  nosecjaA'  now  and  ai^-ain.  They  will  learii^ 
to  love  you  by  doing  the  acts  of  Ioa^o.  If  they  love 
the  teacher  the}'  will  love  the  sehool. 

Life  is  brightened  by  song.  No  school-day  is  com- 
plete unless  it  is  enlivened  Avith  song  just  as  the  at- 
tention begins  to  flag,  and  the  mind  to  recoil  from, 
study. 

PHYSICAL   COMFORT. 
\  No  child  can  be  happy  long  Avithout  bei^:^  comioi- 
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iablo.  For  comfort  a  frer|nonl  cliange  of  jv^wtarc  in 
necoHsai'v.  Children  ^vllOll  IcfL  to  tliemselvc-i  stand  a 
^ii'ood  deal  more  tlian  tlie\  do  at  most  s(dio<>ls.  llenco 
they  sliould  ti'enerallv  sland  when  savini''  their  lessons, 
and,  if  tiiey  like,  when  learning  them. 

One  gi'cat  cause  of  a  feeling  of  physical  o])]")ressi()n 
at  school  is  the  unualiiral  de[)ressi()n  ot  the  diajdiragni 
wlion  leaninii;  over  a  desk.  The  vouni>"  sliould  L»c 
taught  to  sit  as  upright  as  jjossihle,  es])ccialiy  wlien 
|\vriting.  Tiieir  sliouldei's  should  always  he  well 
jthrown  back,  and  tiieir  chest  well  expanded.  A  little 
drilling  is  a  great  thing.  At  some  lessons,  they  should 
stand  with  their  arms  lianging  In'  their  sides,  nt  other 
lessons  Avitli  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  an<l  at 
otherw  again  with  their  arms  folde<l  l^ehind  them. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Seldom  if  ever  should 
ii  lesson  last  more  tlian  twenty  minutes,  and  at  each 
<diango  of  lesson  there  should  be  a  change  of  ])osture 
or  place  in  school.  A  change  of  room  is  it  gi-eat 
thing,  wdiere  feasible,  t(j  enliven  a  long  school  mor- 
ning. 

The  desks  sliould  l)e  comfortable.  Foot-rests  are 
<lesirable,  for  there  is  always  a  stratum  of  cold  air 
close  to  the  floor,  and  cold  feet  send  the  blood  to  the 
head  and  de])i'ess  the  vital  action.  Children  should 
never  be  allowed  to  sit  on  benches  without  backs  to 
them,  and  these  backs  should  slo]»e  slightly  backwards 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  edge  of  the  seat  should 
be  plumb — or  in  the  same  vertical  line — wd*h  the 
edge  of  the  desk.  This  is  the  position  in  whicli  we 
naturally  put  a  chair  when  writing  at  a  table. 

Foremost  of  all  requirements  for  physical  comfort, 
the  school-room  must  be  well  ventilated  with  0])eningH 
as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible. 


DESIBE   OF    KXOWLEDGE. 
There  is  a  natural  desire  for  knowledge  in  all  minds, 
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only  It    l);w  to   \o  \\\v\\i\\    iii<<>   tlu*   ])roj    r    clumnoN, 
("lnl»li(Mi  ni;i\    l>o  »»\|MM'to(l  to  liko  U'Mrnin  '. 

1.  It    \\\o\  two  t;m<;hl  wluil  \\\v\   v.xu  l)«»   iun<lo   lo 

w.'iul  t«    Untnv. 

2,  It   \]\o\  Ml  o  la»i!\ii(  itlons.  mmiI  ut^l  u\ovo  \vor<l'^. 
»V    ll    llio\   ;n  r  t.'Uij^liI    \\o   oiu>    siil'ioci,  ami    \\\  i  i» 

ono  |»i;i(  «\  l'«M    loo  lon;^'  |o};(M1um' 

ll      W.M^     tlu^     *lol)luM  .MIO     ojUllKMl    ol      llu^      riolOHt.MIll 

1o:loluMs  ol'  tlio  rriniiuH'  of  (^)nolt»H'  MS'^cH'h.^M^  in 
M(>iiti\'Ml  m  1S7(»  th.'it  "  ti\ «' Iioni's  n  (IjivmikI  li\o(i,'i\s 
n  wook  IS  ilu*  ni^hl  liiuo  lo  kooy  soljool."  M'ho  'r.-^i. 
.nonts  juMuri^il  in  iMvour  oj'  ih«^^(»  sljorliM*  honr^  whm'o 
inoont(^sinl*li\  Whorothov  h.'hl  Immmi  .'idoptcMl  Itoih  n 
town  an«l  «o\intiy.  linn  \v<m'o  toinnl  \o  \\'.\\v  worluMl 
n\»>st  sUiTt^sslnlh-.  As  iln»  \:\s{  l(\'\tlnM'  ltr«>.Ml\S  'iu* 
onmol's  i\'h'l\.  so  It  is  iho  las(,  hour  1>oI\v«hmi  tlnoo 
an«l  four  m  ilio  nlhM'iioon  wlrM'h  dostrovs  .'ill  ii>lisli  lor 
soliool.  rills  ln>-l  lioin  rau-^os  nTion  nioro  tronhliMo 
tlio  toav'hor  tliaii  all  llu^  rosi  |>u!  l(\i;"(Miior.  Hy  tlins 
sliortoniiii:,-  llu^  s*  hool day  a  ti^arl' ^r  lias  an  hour  for 
an  oxtra  ^  lass  or  iolVarl(My  niijiil  if  m^'ossarv ;  oHhm 
>viso  lio  has  not,  tor  kot^pin^  ^t-holars  in  (ill  livo  p.  in. 
is  kiunvn  \o  injiuo  tin  lioalth.  SlnnMor  liouis  ])r>>- 
molowoik  dowo  at  homo  alono,  which  is  invaluuhh*- 
lor  nionial  aiul  moral  discijtlino. 

It   is  ahsiird  to  oxjhhM  vhihlron  to  liko  school-work 
if  thoy  aro    kept  at  it    lor  a  KMiuth   of   tinio  which  ih 
contrary  to  the    laws  ot   their   physical   and   intolUc 
tual  nature. 


JSYMPATHY. 

Sympathy  t(>uchos  'Mho  olocfrio  chain  with  which 
wo  aro  darkly  lH>nnd."  It  is  tho  thini:!:  which  liost 
satistios  (t'or  a  timo"^  those  cravinii's  af'ter  tho  nnat- 
tainaMo.  whu  l\  show  we  are  made  tor  a  hiirhor  worM 
than  this. 

How  tew  children  get  it  even  from  their  parents 
or  their    sehool-lollows !      It    is   the   good   lonchors 
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llinsc  wlio  !;i\<'  mikI  tlioso  who  r(>((«i\(<  i(. 

l*'iVriy  lini*'  I  ho  iiih^lli/^onf  (cm*  InT  |)r.'(i'<(v-4  or  hh'irnoM, 
Mhc  ('.'III  -^how  s^■||l|lMl  hy.  Iiish'!i<l  of  jtiiiiishiriij^  mIii- 
jtiilil\-  h'l  the  Inichcr  ley  iiimI  r<'Mli-(^  the  fliHi<'nlli(m  of 
lh(*   N'iiiii;>    h>;ii'iM"l',  IIImI  <h»  her  h^-^(    (o  i('iiio\  c  lh<"ni. 

A   (r.Mchcr  shoiihl  iiol    i<'-;|  rict   her  sfX'ijil   iii(rr<'<)Mrs(i 

(()   M     IrW        lllllrh     h'SS   jo   oiir        (»!'    \\i'y    wrhohll'^,    l>lll,    ivy 

n\\*\  hiixt'  .'I  w.'ilk  or  <  liMt  with  ;iltnost  nil  of  (hem  in 
turn.  Thoy  will  ol'l'-n,  iiiuiskc.l,  Icjl  h<'r  ol  (hiti^rs 
i.!;<Mii^'  on  in  school  ol  which  sIk^  ncvci'  (lrcMnic<|.  A. 
lew  woi'(|s  IVoni  her  will  Ml  lifnc-i  rcrnovo  Hlrunc;(5 
(niscoticcpl ions.  She  iniist  also  HyHU'inulicJilly  viHJt 
tiicMr  |tMrcnls. 

l>y  ^('llin^  her  scliolars  to  hcl|>  her  in  lillJo  wjiy^  a 
icMchor  ciin  ol'hMi  win  /Ac//'  syjiijjjMliics.  It  is  ji  law 
ol'  oiir  Inini.'in  naliirc  Ihal  wc  lo\-c  whatever  \vo  licriolit 
an<i  hel|). 

\W  MJiowiiiLi;  int(M'<»sl,  in  her  scfiolars  a.  teaclna'  will 
often,  in  ninninii;  across  Ihem  in  al'ti-r  lile,  he  ^I'eolc'l 
with  a  Iviinllini!;  eye  and  an  ainotint  of  alltu  ii<»ri  find 
(lereroiice  which  was  allon-(.|  |i(.|-  unexpcf^ted.  I'Jrpcrto 
('/'((/(.  And  many  a  dull  scholar  will  love  to  ^o  to 
school,  when  sure  of  nieelinii;  with  a  dole  of  syriipa- 
th^^  how.'vor  small,  Irom  a  considerate  teacher. 


chapti:k'  XIV. 

bCIlOOL    1I')]\SL    AND    SCHOOL    APPLIANCES. 

"  i\o})f  hut  ti  f/fiintfi  ran  ihi  t/uml  work  Without  fjood  (oolf,  and  (jeniuneB 
an'  niosl/t/  uscleKH.''' 

\V(^  will  descnhe  the  hest  form  of  school-house  we 
have  seen  lor  i  sidiool  where  two  teachers  are  cm- 
plo>'ed  It  had  two  stories.  The  upper  story  con- 
!;iine(i  a  room  foi'lhe  !j;irlH.  The  ground  floor  con- 
tained   the    room   lor   ho)s   and   <i  class  rooii).     Tho 
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cnlr.'iiiri"*  A\(M'»'  nt  the  l^'mIiIo  (mhI  of  thr  I'liildiii^ 
uhich  1';u(m1  llio  soutli.  Oiu'  out raiu'O-'lnor,  on  ^,-our 
K^l't  liMiitl  :is  you  iiU'iMl  iiorlli,  was  for  lln*  i-irls,  niul 
()|»oiio(l  almost  iliroctly  on  to  tlio  stairway  U>a<lii\L!," 
iij)-.stairs.  Tlu»  door  on  the  ri^'ht  ojxmumI  into  a  jtas- 
hai;o  ten  \cc\  loni;'  wlucli  acted  as  a  |»or(di  and  for  a 
liat  and  cap  room  lortlio  l>oys.  lU'twoen  this  pas^ai;** 
on  tho  oxtrenu*  riu'ht  oi*  oast  si(h»  of  tlio  lunldini;*  and 
tho  stair-case  on  the  left,  was  a  cla^s  i-oom  which  com- 
municated hy  one  door  with  the  staii--cas«\  and  b\' 
loldino- dooi's  with  the  down-stairs  school-r<»om. 

The  ]>rinci|)al  toolc  care  of  the  hoys  down-stairs. 
Tiie  ii'irls  were  iip-stairs  iin<ler  the  la'y-tc^acher  wlu) 
was  (nialilieil  to  teach  sin^inij;;  and  drawini;'.  When 
tho  girls  attended  tho  mathematical  and  classical 
classes  down-stairs  they  passed  into  the  lower  room 
throuL:,h  the  class  rc^om. 

A  two  st(>ry  shed  can  l>eatiache<l  to  the  north  end 
of  this  l)nildin<x,  and  tho  closet  for  tho  girls  ho  m  tlu? 
U]iper  part  oi  it  and  thus  kept  quito  separate  and 
distinct. 

In  all  cases  the  toaclior'sdosk  f^hould  l>eat  lln^  norlli 
end  of  tho  sidu)ol-houso  and  the  scholars  should  all  sit 
lacinu:  it.  Tliero  should  W  no  windows  m  tho  north 
wall.  No  one  sliould  sit  Avith  light  lacing  him,  and 
there  should  bo  as  few  windows  imd  doors  as  possible 
on  the  coldest  side  of  a  l)uilding. 

The  ]n'imo  necessity  of  a  sidiool-liouso  is  good  ven- 
tilation. Carbonic  acid  gas  is  poison  and  every  schoob 
boy  is  giving  it  oft'  copioiisly  witli  each  breatli  that 
comes  from  bis  mouth  all  day  long,  Bad  ventila- 
tion causes  depression  always,  disease  often,  and  at 
times  premature  death,  Teachers  or  commissioner& 
wbo  suffer  children  day  after  day  to  attend  badly  ven- 
tilated school-houses  are  unconsciously  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter.    Wo  cannot  speak  too  strongly  on  this  ])oint. 

Next,  to  securing  good  ventilation  is  tlie  securing 
of  it  without  draught ;  what  we  want  is  good  air  and 
warmth  combined. 
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Now  lli(M»nl<M' .'lir,  JuliniltcMl  lowclowii  in  .'i  l>iiil(lino^, 

IiassoH    sli'ai,i;lil    to    liio    slov«>-<lraiiL;'lit,    cliilliiii;"   flio 
oWl'l*    cxI  rciiill  ics     (»('   llic    nccllpaills    i>\'   IIk'     I'nom  on 

ils  way,  :in<l  pasios  slraiL;lil  up  1  lie  sl()\(>-pi  jk;  wil  li- 
oiil  Ix'inLC  I'l'callicfl,  01  oxyL;-onatin,i;"  oni'  IdoofI,  al  all. 
TIk^  lown  pari  of  a  s('liool-!'()otn,  t  Ik' <l<  lor  w  a  y  especi- 
ally, sliould  lie  nia'le  as  aii-liulit  as  p<»>-il)ic  Admit, 
air  liii;li  up  in  a  r(>r»ni.  MaKo  il  pa-s  llii'oiii;Ji  ji 
pip(>  or  shall  uinniit/s  from  irifhtnif,  and  >liMk"e  aL;ainst 
llu'  eeilmi;';  tliei'o  isllien  no  dratiuiil.  on  IIk;  pei'son. 
'I'lio  warmest  aii'  in  a  loom  is  ihal  nexi  iIm?  ceilin;^, 
CoM  air  is  jieavy.  On  enlerinn*  a  loom  liii^li  np,  it; 
.sinks  through  the  stratum  of  li(»t.  air  next  iho  coil- 
Jiig,  gets  warmed  l)y  it,  and  on  ils  May  dowiiwanlH  wo 
gel  a  c'lianee   of  hreathing  it. 

It  IS  plain  then  that  1  ho  vontilal  ion  of  a  i-oom  should 
ho  hy  ])ij)Os  passi.ig  tln()Ugh  the  wall  itiirards  <nn/  up- 
wards, and  as  near  tho  ceiling  as  ])ossil)lo.  A  single 
Avindow  lets  m  cold  with  very  little  air  ()oiihle  win- 
dows with  an  opening  near  the  top  (the  inner  window 
l)eing  also  open  at  tho  top)  lot  in  air  with  veiy  little 
<Jold.  Tho  single  window  atVords  siirfacoH  which  are 
very  cold  and  give  out  cold,  just  as  a  stove  attbrds 
HurfacoH  whi(di  are  hot  and  give  out  heat. 

But  with  double  windows  (the  still  air  hetweon  tho 
outer  and  inner  sash  being  a  non-conductor)  tho  sui'- 
faccs  of  the  inner  window  will  he  found  comparative- 
ly vvarm.  Tho  school  stove  should  he  close  to  tho 
door.  A  pair  of  elhows  ia  the  stove-))ipe,  near  tho 
stove,  will  increase  the  heating  ])ower  30  percent. 

Lot  then  the  windows  of  a  schoohhouso  bo  always 
open  at  tho  top,  but  in  the  winter  save  fuel  by  a 
double  window.  Double  windows  save  fifty  [)er  cent 
per  annum  on  their  prime  cost.  A  thermometer  is  a 
useful  thing  in  a  school  room.  It  should  range  from 
60"  to  G5"  Fahrenheit. 

The  desks  of  a  school  arc  generally  three  feet  six 
inches  long,  but,  if  four  feet  long,  they  will  iujld  two 
comfortably,  and  three  at  a  j)inch.     The  top  or  slab  of  a 
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desk  should  bo  14  inches  -wide,  and  liavc  a  sheli?undcr- 
rieath  to  liold  hooks.  Tlie  iiprii^dit  front  of  the  desk 
should  he  about  30  inehe^  high,  and  shoukl  form  tlio 
back  of  the  scat  of  the  scholar  sittini:;  next  in  front, 
"wliich  seat  sliould  be  made  in  one  with  it.  It  sliouhl 
tilt  a  little  backwards,  and  tlic  seat  may  tilt  a  little 
downwards  at  the  hack.  A  vertical  section  of  a  desk, 
such  as  we  describe,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  tiguro 
13  of  the  Frontispiece  to  this  book.  Such  a  desk  costs 
betw^een  two  and  three  dollars,  if  of  brown  ash. 

The  desks  should  bo  arranged  four  in  a  row  with 
passages  between  them  running  lengthwise  tlirough 
the  room.  None  of  these  passages  should  bo  less  than 
fourteen  inches  wide,  while  the  middle  one  may  bo 
three  feet,  and  the  outside  ones,  next  the  walls,  should 
be  two  feet  in  width,  at  least.  This  will  require  tlio 
school-house  to  be  between  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
six  feet  wide.  For  its  length  we  must  allow  thirty 
inches  for  each  row  of  desks,  ten  feet  for  the  master's 
dais  and  space  in  front  of  it  at  tlie  north  end,  and  five 
feet  at  the  entrance  or  south  end.  Hence  a  school 
room  30  feet  long  will  have  six  rows  of  desks,  and  seat 
50  scholars,  or,  at  a  i^inch,  70  scholars,  putting  three 
at  a  desk. 

A  school-room  45  x  25  will  seat  100  scholars  allow- 
ing them  11  square  feet  of  floor  S2)ace,  and  between 
110  and  150  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  according  to  its 
height.  Ten  feet  of  floor  space  and  a  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  are  the  least  amounts  consistent  with 
the  barest  requirements  of  health. 

The  desks  should  be  of  brown  ash,  (the  •'forest 
marble  "  of  Canada)  the  sides  and  seats  being  oiled, 
and  the  tops  ^vell  varnished  with  shellac.  Ink  stains 
wash  ofl"  from  a  shellac  s'urface,  and  its  effect  on  the 
edge  of  a  knife  suggests  to  school  boys  the  folly  of 
carving  the  de.-ks. 

Brown  ash  looks  very  handsome,  and  will  be  found 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  soft  wood  for  desks  and  that 
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wiiinscoting  (or  "  sheathiiiii  "')  which  must  run  round 
the  walls  of  evorv  school  houso,  to  lhchcii''ht  of  throo 
feet  from  the  floor,  to  protect  the  ]»laster. 

The  caco'fhes  scril'cnd'  which  has  infccto<l  school 
boys  since  they  scril>l>lcd  ohsccnity  on  the  walls  of 
Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  cured  by  havini;'  tho 
outbuildiuii:s  and  woo(l\vork  near  a  school  cither  of  un- 
])laneJ  lumlier,  or  "sanded,"  instead  of  bein^' painted. 
If  painted,  dark  French  Clrey  is  a  good  cohnir. 

The  other  equipments  of  a  school  may  be  divided 
into — 1.  Thin,ii:s  indispensable.  2.  Things  xavy  de- 
sirable.    3.  Things  desirable. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  school  should  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  fair-sized  play  ground,  well  fenced,  sur- 
rounded with  shade  trees,  ai-d  provided  with  gymnas- 
tic appliances.  A  school-clock  (its  face  secured  by  a 
lock)  and  a  scliool  library  are  such  advantages  that; 
thc}^  almost  deserve  a  place  among  things  indispcn- 
«"'^,ble.  It  is  also  most  desirable  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  see  that  the  teachers  have  access  to  his 
copy  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  desirable  that  prizes  should  l^e  provided  by 
subscription  or  otherwise  to  be  comjieted  for  at  ter- 
minal examinations.  A  big  bell  is  desirable  for  an 
Elementary  School  and  very  desirable  for  an  Academy. 
A  bound  school  register  for  abstracts  of  monthly  at- 
tendance, lists  of  prizes  awarded,  records  of  the  judg- 
ments of  ins])ectors  and  visitors,  is  required  in  most 
countries  by  governmental  regulation.  Flowers  in 
boxes  on  the  window  sills,  and  bright  picture  tablets 
on  the  walls,  have  an  excellent  etfect  on  the  school. 

As  to  things  indispensable,  no  teacher  should  rest 
contented  till  she  has  a  desk  properly  provided  with 
lock  and  key  and  raised  on  a  dais  w'hich  must  b^  at 
least  a  foot  in  height.  She  should  claim  them  as  a 
right,  and  press  her  claims.  The  teacher  should  also 
secure  plenty  of  hat-pegs  for  her  scholars  and  one  for 
herself,  and  each  scholar  should  have  and  use  his  or 
her  own  peg. 
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The  Scliool  Journal  is  the  property  of  tlic  School 
Commissioners,  and  when  filled  must:  be  carefully  kei)t 
on  reco.'d  by  tlie  Secretary-Treasurer.  Equity,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  law,  directs  that  it  should  be  provided 
by  them.  The  best  (for  their  price)  we  know  of,  are 
those  which  can  be  li'ot  bv  Avritinii;  to  the  Gazette 
Office,  Sherl)rooke,  P.  Q.  Tliey  cost  twenty  cents  a 
piece,  or  $1.75  a  dozen. 

Geography  cannot  be  taught  without  maps.  Those 
of  the  size  required  can  be  obtained  from  Dawson 
Bros.,  Montreal,  or  AVilliams  k  Williamson,  Toront'^, 
for  about  83.00  each, or  less.  If  one  onlv  be  got,  get 
^' The  Two  Hemispheres." 

As  well  as,  or  instead  of,  a  blackboard,  large  spaces 
on  the  walls  should  be  painted  with  *•'  Canadian  liquid 
i^lating."  This  is  i)rocurable  for  81.50  a  gallon.  A 
gallon  paints  eighty  square  feet.  Common  black 
paint,  whether  ap2)lied  to  wall  or  board,  makes  too 
<'glissant"  a  surface. 

The  MacYicar  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  arith- 
metic, but  expensiv  c. 

A  uniform  set  of  text-books  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  a  munici2:)ality.  We  confidently  recommend  tlie 
following : 

Arithmetic,  Smith  &  McMurchy  25  cents,  Sangster 
25  cents.  Book-keeping,  Fulton  &  Eastman  50  cents, 
Johnson  35  cents.  Euclid  and  Algebra,  Todhunter 
60  cents.  Mensuration,  Sangster.  Geography,  Hod- 
gins  81.  Canadian  Atlas,  25  cents.  English  Gram- 
mar, Lennio  15  cents,  Davies  25  cents,  Morrison 
30  cents.  History  of  Canada,  Miles  30  cents  and  50 
cents.  Collier's  Great  Events  of  (ancient)  History  75 
cents.  Maclear's  Sacred  History,  2  vols.,  30  cents 
-each.     Collier's  British  History,50  cents. 

For  Readers,  use  the  Upper  Canadian  Series,  Books 
I.  to  V.  price  15  cents  to  60  cents.  (The  errata  in  the 
last  editions  should  be  corrected.)  Mayor's  Spelling 
Book  is  deservedly  a  favourite.  Bell's  Elocutionist,  81, 
-contains  almost  all  the  best  poems  by  Engla^id's  (that 
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IS  the  world's)  l.est  poets.  French,  Duval's  French 
Grammar,  Hi  cents.  Duval's  Reader,  30  cents.  Miles^ 
History  of  Canada  in  French  is  doubly/  useful  if  used 
as  a  French  Eeader. 

Dawson's  Agriculture  (50  cents)  and  Zooloiry  81  25 
and  -  McMillan's  Primers"  take  the  lead  in  science' 

For  Singing,  Sefton,  30  cents,  is  a  marvel  of  chean- 
ness.  ^ 

In  claiming  or  supplying  any  of  the  appliances 
mentioned,  teachers  and  commissioners  siiould  re- 
member that  "  good  work  needs  good  tools."  Of  all 
places  where  it  is  important  that  work  should  be 
done  well  it  is  most  vitally  important  in  a  school- 
room. 
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CHAPTEK  XY. 

GYMNASTIC  ArPLIANCES.      \yorJvJNG  .^PECIFICA- 
,       TI0N8  TO  MAKE  THEM  CHEAPLY  AND  WELL. 

"  ^^loT'^  '^"''^"^  '"''''"""  "  ^'''^^''  ^"^  ""^  '^''^"^'^  '^"^'■^^  '"''''  ^^* 

Aristotle. 

■  The  advantage  and  importance,  physically  and 
•therefore  morally,  of  gymnastics,  is  obvious  to  all  who 
have  bestowed  a  thought  to  the  subject.  Of  all  the 
country  High  and  Model  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  they  were  in  1875  found  in  Hull  alone.  There 
they  Avere  found  to  draw  scholars  to  the  school,  to 
make  them  come  in  good  time  and  to  improve  their 
physique,  their  manly  bearing,  and  grace  of  move- 
ment. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  that  gymnastics  are 
dangerous.  The  power  they  have  to  brace  the  char- 
acter arises  from  the  fact  that  they  seem  dangerous 
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and  .arc  not.  Few  tliint^^s  uive dignity  an<l  self-resipcct 
more  tlian  the  ^>t'n^e  of  danger  calmly  and  voluntarily 
undergone.  "We  liave  known  the  liistory  of  several 
large  gymnasia  for  .some  years,  and  have  only  heaid 
of  one  aecideiit  in  them  all,  Avhile  casualties  fi-om 
cricket,  from  foot-hall,  and  even  from  -walking  in  the 
btreety,  are  known  to  evervone.  The  teacher  who 
refuses  hi.s  scholai-s  the  advantage  of  gymnastics,  so 
healthful  phvsicallv  and  morallv,  I'or  fear  of  incurrini' 
n  little  Idamefrom  the  narrow-minded,  must  himself  be 
of  a  pitiful  spii'it  indeed.  "We  look  forward  to  the  time, 
when  instead  of  one  country  school  in  the  whole  Pro- 
vince of  (Quebec  with  a  swing  and  giant's  stride,  there 
shall  be  hardly  one  "  Sujierior  School  "  without  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tivmnasiumsare  found  in  the  fore- 
most  seats  of  learning  in  the  world. 

The  following  plans  and  specilications  of  safe  gym- 
nastic appliances  suitable  for  schools  have  been  drawn 
out  after  careful  consultation  with  the  vei'v  best  au- 
thorities  on  the  subject.  The  object  in  them  has  been 
to  combine  cheapness  with  durability.  They  are 
suited  both  for  out  of  doors  and  for  indoor  use.  The 
figures  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  frontispiece. 

FIG.   1 — THE   PARALLEL   BARS. 

pppp.  4  posts  (3^  9')  of  4'x4'  cedar  tapering  on  the 
outside  towards  the  top  to  4'x2'  so  as  to  be  flush  with 

bb.  2  bars  (10'^  long)  of  2'x4'  spruce,  a  mortice 
J'x4'x3'  is  cut  into  these  bars,  into  which  tenons  on 
the  posts  pppp  fit,  to  hold  all  together. 

The  distance  between  the  bars  inside  is  18'. 

dddd.  are  braces  wdth  a  two-foot  run. 

ss.  2  sills  (6*^  long)  of  5'x5'  cedar  into  which  the 
posts  pppp  are  mortised.  Extreme  height  of  top  of 
bar  from  the  ground,  3"  10'. 

The  bars  project  14'  beyond  the  posts  so  that  the  two 
eills  are  7"  8'  clear  apart. 

Price,  about  $5 . 
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FIG.    2 — THE   RINGS. 

pp.  2  posts  of  i)'x')'  (mmImi',  12'  liiuh  al)ovo  ground, 
3"  undcrgrouiKl,  (15'iii all)  tilting  willi  2'x5'x-4'  tonona 
into  mortises  in 

c.  a  cap  (ry  lonjj:)  of  5'x5'  cedar.  The  tenon  is  only 
4'  liigh  so  as  not  to  go  riglit  tlirough  the  cap.  This 
naves  rotting. 

rr.  rings  5'  in  diam.  r)f  V  wire  curved  at  tlie  top  (as 
in  Fig  3)  for  the  hist  linicof  cli.  cli.,  cliains  7"  long 
of  j-'  wire  willi  lioolvs  at  top  so  as  to  enter  securely 
into  stajdes  in  c.  the  cap.  Kxtivine  height  of  the 
top  of  the  cap  from  the  ground  12'  1'. 

The  rings  will  he  4'  8'  from  the  ground  and  IC  apart. 

Price  abo"t  $8.     The  rings  costing  about  $1. 

FIG.    4 — THE    HORSE. 

b.  a  log,  rounded,  with  4  legs,  extreme  height  about 
2'  9'  from  the  ground,  of  sj)ruce  D'  ov  IV  in  diameter. 

00.  are  round  holes  about  4'  deep  suidc  in  the  horse, 
into  whi(di  are  screwed 

]di.  liandles  of  hard  wood. 

Price,  about  $3. 

FIG.    5 — THE   RUSSIAN    SWING. 

pppp.  4  posts  15''  long  (12^  above  ground,  3*  un- 
der) of  5'x5'  celar,  with  tenons  5'x2'x4'  mortised  into 

cc.  cai)s  of  5'x5'  cedar,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

rrrr.  4  rods  f  wire  (10'  long)  tilting  with  hooks 
securely  into  sta])les  in  cc.  the  caps. 

The  rods  are  fastened  ^rmly  with  staples  to 

k.  a  plank  12'xl2'x2'  ot  ])laned  spruce,,  oiled,  which 
will  swing  P'  8'  from  the  ground. 

Extreme  height  from  ground  12*  1'.  Distance  be- 
tween posts  3"  inside. 

The  plank  projects  2^  beyond  the  two  sets  of  posts, 
which  will  therefore  be  8'*  apart. 

Price,  $12  to  $13. 
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FIO.    C) — IIOKIZONTAL   OR  VAULTING   BAR. 

]>p.  2  ])osls  15'  l(»ni>;  (13"  above  ground,  2'  under)  of 
S'x;")'  cedar,  n)'>i'liscd  into 

sss.  ii  sills  (one  12"  loni^,  and  Iavo  of  lliem  5^  long) 
of  S'xf)'  cedar,  and  Itraced  to  tlieni  every  "vvay;  tlie 
])ost.s  are  also  mortised  into 

c.  a  can  S"  long  of  5'x5'  cedar,  as  in  the  "Rings" 
and  "Kiissian  Swing.'' 

Three  feet  from  the  ground  two  strips  of  liard  wood 
(2'  long)  are  spiked  on  each  post  (IJ'  apart)  of  IV 
stuff  projecting  2'  from  the  post;  in  those  arc  bored 
lioles  of  •^'  bore,  3'  apart,  into  which  jduss  pins,  If, 
(diained  by  a  chain  2"  long  to  the  ])osts. 

Between  these  strips  of  hard  wood  is 

b.  a  I'ound  bar  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down, 
]  J'  diam.,  ot'hickory  or  white  ash,  and  sheathed  with  a 
squai-e  ferule  of  iron  l.J'  s(piare  and  2'  in  length; 
thr,)ugh  each  end  is  bored  a  lioleof  ^'  bore  (see  fig.  T) 
and  the  ])ins  ])ass  tlirough  this  and  the  holes  in  tlio 
])r(»jecting  jdeces  of  hard  wood,  and  keep  the  bar  at 
any  height  required. 

The  bar  may  be  made  a  fixture,  whereby  a  saving 
in  cost  IS  effected. 

Extreme  height  of  top  of  cap  from  the  ground 
13M'. 

Price,  SG  or  $7. 

FIG.    8 — ROUND-ABOUT   OR   GIANT   STRIDE. 

p.  a  pole  of  cedar  (barked)  lO"*  long,  3^  of  it  being 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground;  the  upper  or  small  end 
is  6'  in  diam.,  upon  wdiich  is  driven 

b.  an  iron  ba-nd  IJ-'xJ'. 

t.  a  top  piece  with  4  hooks  (as  in  fig.  9)  of  J'  iron, 
which  revolves  on 

c.  a  centre  with  a  solid  shoulder  and  body  tapering 
to  a  i^oint  (as  in  fig.  10.) 

rrrr.  4  ropes  f  knotted  at  the  lower  ends  which 
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nearly  reach  tlio  ground  ;  tlic  upper  ends  are  furnished 
Avifh  thimbles  (as  in  tig.  11.) 
Price,  about  $4. 

Fio.  12 — swixa. 

]>p.  2  posts  14'^  long  of^)'xi)'  (('(lar  mortised  into 

8SS.  3  sills  of  5'.\5'  cedar,  and  braced  every  way  and 
buried  2"  in  the  ground. 

c,  a  cap  of  5'x5'  stufl*  mortised  so  that  rain  cannot 
enter  to  rot  the  tenons  on  ]>p. 

b.  a  round  bar  with  shoulders  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  as  it  moves  with 

WW.  Avires  J'  or  {?'  which  are  securely  fastened  to 

s.  the  seat,  which  is  18'  from  the  ground. 

Price,  about  85 

A  sec-saw  and  a  long  nai-row  polo  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  supported  on  posts,  on  which  boys  can  learn 
to  balance  themselves  as  on  a  tight-rope,  will  be 
found  cheap  and  favourite  appliances. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NECESSITY    OF    CHEERFULNESS   IN    A   TEACHER. 
PRACTICAL   MEANS   TO   CULTIVATE   IT. 


"-4  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile^  oh  I " 


Shakespeare. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  teacher's  greatest  difficulty,  his 
main  duty,  and,  we  may  hope,  his  ultimate  reward. 
The  scholars  all  sympathise  unconsciously  more  or 
less  with  him,  and  any  brightness  in  his  face  is  re- 
fl(H'(ed  in  the  faces  around  him. 


"A  universal  largesse  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  everyone." 
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Childhood  is  naturally  bright.  Children  do  not  know 
the  dark  side  of  thin  world,  and  it  must  he  ko])t  us 
long  as  possible  from  their  eyes.  To  a  boy  the  world 
is  full  of  wonderful  promise  of  joys  whose  very  naUuc 
ho  does  not  stop  to  conceive.  The  teacher  must,  as 
Oliver  Goldsmith  says  in  the  Vicar  of  Waketield, 
*'  be  ever  lenient  to  the  innocent  delusions  which  tend 
to  make  a  fellow-creature  happ3^" 

The  teacher  must  throw  aside  all  gloomy  thoughts 
on  entering  the  school-room  or  he  will  be  out  ot  sym- 
pathy with  all  inside  it.  He  must  reflect  that  ho  is 
not  responsible  for  the  progress  of  his  scholars,  but 
onl}'  for  doing  his  duty,  lie  must  be  cheerful,  too, 
that  he  may  expect  cheerful  obedience  in  them.  If 
wo  smile  at  the  world,  the  world  will  smile  at  us,  and 
much  more  will  the  young  do  so.  Other  forces  may 
drive,  but  it  is  the  teacher's  quiet  sustained  cheerful- 
ness that  is  to  attract  scholars  to  the  school,  that  is  to 
attract  scholars  to  himself,  to  their  lessons  and  their 
duty. 

The  teacher  must  see  the  bright  side  of  everything ; 
and,  after  all,  everything  has  a  bright  side.  All 
blessings  are  given  us  richly  to  enjoy.  Troubles  are 
but  blessings  in  disguise.  The  sun  shines  in  the 
highest  heaven  unaffected  by  all  the  storms  of  earth  ; 
the  darkest  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  and  the  blackest 
hour  of  night  is  the  one  just  before  the  morning. 

The  teacher,  if  any  one,  has  reason  to  be  cheerful. 
The  only  real  troubles  in  this  world  have  been  said 
to  be  two — sin  and  debt.  The  teacher  knowinc^  the 
exact  amount  of  his  salary,  and  receiving  it  for  the 
most  part  very  regularly,  is  not  often  in  debt.  As  to 
sin,  the  teacher's  profession  can  be  kept  more  un- 
spotted by  the  world,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other 
on  earth. 

Cheerfulness  is  affected  by  habits  of  mind  and  by 
habits  of  body.  In  mind  the  teacher  must  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things,  must  take  things  by  the 
right  handle,  and  must  apply  Wordsworth's  favourite 
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text :  ^'  In  everything  give  thanks."  Many  of  the 
little  troubles  of  this  life  are  much  lightened  by  look- 
ing at  them  in  a  comic  light.  In  the  words  of  Figaro, 
"  We  must  make  haste  to  laugh  at  everything  for  fear 
we  should  be  forced  to  weep."  To  help  him  to  seo 
vexations  in  their  laughable  aspect,  the  teacher  should 
read  frequently  the  works  of  the  great  humourists, 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Swift,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Walter  ^^Qoit  and  Sydney  Smith.  As  the  last-men- 
tioned hapj)ily  suggests,  any  one  may  well  hope  to 
succeed  in  being  humorous  by  a  severe  study  of  hu- 
mour. "  For  if  a  man,"  Sydney  Smith  says,  *'  fvpply 
liimself  to  the  study  of  wit  for  six  months  with  that 
application  which  lie  would  give  to  the  mathematics 
lie  will  hardly  fail  in  turning  out  an  accomplished 
wit." 

Sad  books,  too,  ma}*  be  well  eschewed  by  the 
teacher.  Besides  its  depressing  tendencies,  mourn- 
ing over  imaginary  sorrows  is  the  most  heart-harden- 
ing thing  in  the  world.  A  teacher  must  avoid  all 
melancholy  sentimentalism  and,  as  much  as  may  be, 
all  gloomy  companions. 

But,  after  all,  humiliating  as  the  fact  may  be,  our 
cheerfulness  depends  very  much  on  our  bodily  health. 
If  the  health  be  vigorous  the  spirits  are  elastic. 
There  is  an  exultant  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits 
caused  by  a  brisk  and  unimpaired  performance  of  the 
animal  functions  which  nothing  else  can  give.  To 
secure  this  we  subjoin  some  practical  rules,  the  results 
of  the  united  wisdom  of  half-a-dozen  doctors. 

RULES   TO   KEEP  CHEERFUL. 

1. — Live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  The 
open  air,  especially  where  you  can  get  a  good  broad 
sweep  of  it,  is  Life;  the  want  of  it,  Death. 

?  — If  a  woman,  do  some  housework.  It  is  the 
natural  work  of  woman,  and  those  who  shirk  it  fall 
into  unnatural  disorders  and  sicknesses. 
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3. — The  room  you  occnpv  must  l»o  sunny  and  airy 
antl  brii^ht  and  lii^lit ;  and  s'lould  be  lofty. 

4. — >i'ovoi'  bo  in  a  room  by  nii^ht  or  day  (unless  it 
be  very  cold  or  damp,)  witliouL  the  window  bein^^ 
open  at  the  top.  If  endurable  open  it  top  and  bot- 
tom. Closed  windows  save  fuel  and  cause  death. 
The  air  should  bo  admitted  inwards  and  upwards. 

5. — Take  all  the  exercise  you  can,  short  of  absolute 
fatigue. 

6. — Sing,  and  inhale  lungfuls  of  breath,  once  or 
twice  dail}'. 

7. —  I'iUsue  early  hours,  cheerful  company  and  plea- 
sant little  excitements,  and  plain  food.  Avoid  every- 
thing indigestible.  Beware  of  quack  medicines. 
Touch  XliGin  not ;  taste  them  not,  and  handle  them 
not,  except  to  throw  them  away. 

8. — Teach  yourself  to  enjoy  scenery  and  walks  in 
search  of  it. 

9  — Bathe,  walk,  ride  and  drive.  Rub  the  body 
hard,  night  and  morning,  with  the  hands.  Always 
get  the  body  into  a  glow  after  your  bath  or  sponge 
bath.  If  you  cannot  get  a  glow  after  bathing,  do  not 
bathe.     Have  flannel  next  the  skin  from  head  to  foot. 

10. — Go  through  calisthenic  exercises,  night  and 
morning  when  undressed,  or  half  dressed.  That  is, 
throw  the  arms  and  elbows  back,  in  various  ways,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  open  the  chest,  inhaling  lungfuls 
of  fresh  air  the  while.  Lady  teachers  will  find  it 
harder  to  carry  this  out  regularly,  than  to  swallow 
pints  of  nauseous  medicine,  but  most  beneficial  in  its 
results. 

Teachers  are  apt  to  suffer  from  sleeplessness  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  cheerful. 
The  best  cures  for  it  are  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  long 
as  you  possibly  can  without  fatigue.  A  bath  in  hot 
water,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  mustard  in  it,  or  a 
hot  stick  of  stovewood  applied  to  the  feet  will  often 
draw  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the  extremities  and 
bring  on  sleep.     Cold  feet  often   prevent  sleep.     A 
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])iilow  stullcd  with  hojis  makes  some  )teo])lo  sleep. 
A  change  <>t"  r.cene,  a  «liange  of  I'cd,  ov  ii  hearty  sup- 
per, as  ihoy  will  somotiiiies  interfere  with  sleep,  so 
they  will  sometimes  l>riiig  it  on.  Sleepless  people 
should  stay  in  l>ed  longer  in  the  mornijig,  and  keep 
early  hours.  Tliey  should  also  avoid  aleoiiol  or  any- 
thing, i)hysical  or  mental,  which  excites  the  brain. 

After  Jill,  one  of  the  best  general  cures  is  a  sure 
trust  in  Providence,  and  a  certainty  that  all  things, 
even  the  i)assing  lit  of  sleeplessness,  is  somehow  work- 
ing mysteriously  for  good. 


(  HArTER  XVII. 

THE    CONSOLATIONS    OF   A   TEACHER. 

"  Liifht  lie  (he  turfahovf  our  fathers'  hend^ 

Who  even  to  the  Ttuc  her  paid  all  honour  ilue.'^' 

Juvenal. 

It  is  the  *'  much-despised  teachers'  trade"  of  Cana- 
da which  is  shaping  its  whole  future  liistory.  It  is 
education  which  "forms  the  National  mind,"  and  as 
our  nation's  twigs  are  now  being  bent,  in  many  a 
quiet  school-house,  so  will  incline  the  future  National 
Tree. 

How  hard  a  thing  is  perfection  !  And  yet  that  act 
Imperfect  which  gives  innocent  pleasure,  and  that  mo- 
ment of  our  lives  is  absolute  perfection  itself,  during 
which  we  are  making  others  happy.  How  then  should 
we  honour  the  teacher  in  hearth  and  hall  if  we  believe 
Washington,  that  *'a  nation's  hapjnness  depends  in 
the  long  run,  on  its  education."  or  Solomon,  when  ho 
said,  "the  price  of  wisdom  is  beyond  rubies."  Solo- 
mon saw,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  that  to  edu- 
cate a  nation  is  to  make  it  hai)py.  We  are  only  just 
beginning  now,  to  find  this  to  be  true. 
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The  work  of  a  teacher,"  said  Lnther,  "  is  mor^ 
potent  than  that  of  preacher.  Having  a  call  to  the 
inferior  office  of  preacher,  I  reluctantly  forego  the  su- 
perior office  of  teacher.  "  Such  is  the  unmalleahle 
force  of  past  habits,  that  a  clergyman's  task  in  the 
pulpit,  often  seems  like  that  of  one  who  is  trying  to 
alter  the  shape  c)f  a  church-ful  of  anvils  with  a  tack- 
hammer.  Tlie  very  jjcople  the  preacher  wants  to 
abuse  for  not  coming  to  church  are  not  there  to  hear 
him,  and  those  poor  patient  souls  who  trudged  to 
church  to  get  a  crumb  of  Gospel  comfort,  get  some- 
body else's  scolding  instead  ! 

Not  thus  the  school-master!  "Woe  betide  the  tru- 
ant who  stays  away  from  Ids  lectures.  Ho  has  no 
cast  iron  to  hammer  into  shape,  but  jdastic  clay  to 
mould,  and  it,  as  moulded,  dries  as  hard  as  the  bricks 
stamped  with  the  ''  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
which  cannot  be  altered,"  break  them  as  you  may. 

A  law  seems  to  liave  gone  forth  against  the  unedu- 
cated, like  that  against  Canaan  of  old,  "and  a  servant 
of  servants  "  are  the  ii^norant  to  their  brethren.  All 
the  world  over  the  unlettered  are  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  educated  and  the 
learned.  Our  teachers  are,  under  a  common  Father, 
the  true  creators  of  mankind.  So  true  is  it,  as  a 
novelist  of  France  says,  **  From  the  time  a  man 
learns  to  read  and  write  he  must  date  his  existencj." 
He  adds  truly,  "The  man  who  knows  nothing  goes 
through  the  world  like  a  beast  of  burden.  He  works 
for  others,  he  helj^s  to  increase  the  wealth  of  others,, 
and  when  he  gets  sick  and  worn  out  others  get  rid 
of  him." 

Another  says,  *'  He  who  would  see  God  in  all  things, 
must  value  every  particle  of  knowledge  that  may 
help  to  see  Him,  as  a  grain  of  gold.  Is  it  not  the 
teacher  who  goes  through  the  world  scattering  those 
golden  grains  ? '' 

Teachers,  moreover,  are  the  main  instruments  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  pauperism,  idiocy  and  crime. 


I. 


THE    CONSOLATIONS    OF    A    TKA*  IIKR. 
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Tliere  is  tlio  closest  coiineclion  l»etweeii  the  in- 
crease of  education  and  tiio  decrea-^o  at'  crime.  In 
England,  in  1^51,  one  child  for  every  71)  of  tiio  popu- 
hition  was  under  instruct ior),  and  one  man  in  every 
485  was  in  jirison.  Twenty  years  later  one  ehi'd  in 
every  l.'i  |)orsons  was  under  instruction,  and  only  one 
man  in  every  1,4S0  was  in  L;aol.  Education  increases 
five  fold,  and  crime  decreases  l>y  more  f/t<in  two-thirds. 
And  it  has  heen  recently  pi-oved  that  since  the  par- 
tial introduction  of  compulsory  educati(»n,  although 
the  popuUition  increases  rapidly,  ci'imes  are.  not  only 

tu"oj)ortionally,  hut  actually,  on  the  decrease  in   tho 
Jritish  Isles. 

In  the  year  1S2G  there  were  in  uneducated  Spain 
l,2.'i3  convictions  for  murder;  in  Enij:land  and  Wales, 
with  ahout  the  same  population,  there  were  only  (13) 
thirteen. 

Dr.  Elisha  Harris  has  with  infinite  pains  hunted 
up  the  records  of  the  descendants  of  one  uneducated, 
neglected,  child.  Her  name  was  Margaret.  From 
her  he  has  traced  G28  descendant  more  or  loss  re- 
mote. Of  these  he  can  prove  a  great  number  to  have 
been  idiots,  ]>aupei's  and  prostitutes;  ]>arasites  that  is, 
suckinir  the  lite-blood  of  the  bodv  politic.  But  actual 
county  records  show  that  no  less  than  two  hundred 
have  been  absolute  criminals.  He  estimates  that  this 
one  uneducated  child  has  cost  his  country  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Truly,  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure. 

Let  not  our  teachers  be  discouraged.  What  if  tho 
teacher  or  mind-moulder  in  Lower  Canada  gets  an 
average  wage  of  less  than  ^450,  while  the  machinist 
or  metal-moulder  gets  8600  at  least.  That  teaching  is 
not  rewarded  in  this  life,  is  a  humble  encouragement 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  rewarded  in  the  next.  Hear 
some  of  the  greatest  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
France  has  produced  in  five  decades,  ''  The  teacher," 
says  M.  Guizot  (m  uttering  his  fiat  that  rural  France 
shall  be  educated,  having  been   uneducated   before,) 
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SCHOOL  ORGANISATION. 
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*'  tho  teacher  must  rise  above  tho  fleeting  quarrels 
which  agitate  society.  Faith  in  Providence,  the 
sanctity  of  duty,  respect  for  the  laws,  the  2:)rince,  and 
the  rights  of  all ; — such  are  the  sentiments  he  must 
seek  to  develope.  The  teacher's  consolation  must  be 
within  himself.  There  is  no  fortune  to  be  made, 
there  is  no  bright  honour  to  be  plucked,  in  the  pain- 
ful obligations  which  the  teacher  fulfils.  Destined 
to  see  his  life  pass  away  in  a  monotonous  occupation, 
sometimes  to  be  experiencing  the  injustice  or  ingrati- 
tude of  ignorance,  he  would  often  be  saddened,  and 
perhaps  would  succumb,  if  he  derived  courage  and 
strength  from  no  other  source  than  the  prospect  of 
merely  personal  reward.  He  must  be  sustained  and 
animated  by  a  j)rofound  sense  of  the  moral  import- 
ance of  his  labours.  The  grave  happiness  of  having 
served  his  fellow-creatures,  and  having  contributed 
unnoticed  to  the  public  weal,  must  be  his  consolation. 
This,  his  conscience  alone  will  give.  It  is  his  glory 
not  to  aspire  to  aught  beyond  his  obscure  and  labori- 
ous condition,  to  exhaust  himself  in  sacrifices  scarcely 
known  to  those  they  benefit ;  to  toil  in  short  for  man, 
and  to  expect  his  recompense  from  God." 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 


SCHOOL   ORGANISATION.      TIME-TABLES. 

"  Of  organisation  this  the  beauty  is ; — let  first 
Be  said  what  ought  to  be  said  first,  the  rest 
For  the  nonce  defer." 


HORACE. 


Let  us  suppose  that  a  teacher  has  made  her  maiden 
appearance  in  a  country-  school  and  finds  some  two 
score  or  fifty  pupils  facing  her.     What  is  she  to  do? 
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PROGRAMME  OF  DAILY  STUDY    FOR  AI 


3rd  1 


9"  to  9"  80' 


(Opeiiiiig    Exerciseir".     liible   Keii<liiig,    Frnycr,    &c,.     Piepnre 
(     t'oi  the  Algebm,  Bookkeeping  or  French  Ch»??,  if  iiny.    One 


9"  3(1'  to  9"  4.V.  . . .   Read  and  Spell.  i  Do  sums  from  their  ArithmeticjJ  goin 

I  I 

I     done  into   an  Exercise  Bodk.    A -i 

j    Text  Book. 
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10"  35'  to  lU"  5(i'.    .  I  Copy  their  Reading  Lesson  carefully  on  their  slates,  while  the  Htl 


iRecks.s  and  Sixging.— In  some  schools  the  Boys  go  out  for  five  min 
Boys  sing. 


ll*"  to  11"  30' Read  for  a  few  minutes. 


Learn  tables  and  copy  some  of  them  on 


11*"  30'  to  12 Tables— Mental  Arithmetic— Some  add  up  an  addition  sum  on  the 

Tell  "  principle.    A  long  addition  sum  might  be  kept  permanei 
every  day. 


STUDY    FOR  AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
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Exercise  Rook.    A  sum  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard  for  those  who  have  no 
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i      Book. 
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Exercise  Book  and  record  these  marks  in  a  journal  kept  for  the  purpose. 

ir  slates,  while  the  5th  Class  is  Reading  and  Spelling.         ;  Read  and  S|)ell. 
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ims  on  th.ir  Slates  as  before.  Read;on  Friday  Recite. 
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She  ought  to  have  visited  the  school -house  a  fort- 
iiight  before,  if  possible,  to  see  if  the  building  was  in 
good  order,  or  to  have  written  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  asked  him  to  tind  out.  AVhat  she 
wants  done,  either  in  the  way  of  rej^airs  or  additional 
school  appliances,  she  had  better  try  and  secure  at 
first,  for  people  will  mostly  do  more  for  a  strange 
teacher  than  lor  one  they  know.  "  Omne  ignotum  pro 
mirifico."  She  should  also  have  gone  to  the  school- 
house  just  before  the  opening  day  and  seen  that  it  is  well 
swept,  provided  with  firewood,' chalk  for  the  black- 
board, &c.,  and  that  her  desk  is  equipped  with  Bible, 
pens,  pencils,  ink  and  paper  and  school  register.  She 
should,  finally,  have  been  at  her  desk  some  time  be- 
fore beginning  work  and  made  a  friendh'  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  her  scholars,  one  by  one,  as  they 
came  in,  finding  out  their  names  and  attainments, 
and  giving  them  each  a  kindly  word  to  win  their  re- 
spect and  sympathy  from  the  first. 

Punctually  to  the  minute,  school  should  be  opened 
with  psalm  or  prayer.  This,  apart  from  its  other 
recommendations,  has  a  marked  effect  on  discipline. 

We  would  advise  the  teacher  to  have  with  her  a 
sheet  of  paper  ruled  in  three  columiis,  which  must  be 
headed  "  Glass  i.,"  "  C/ass  ii.,"  "  Class  iii.,"  respectively. 
This  sheet  of  paper  should  be  ample  in  size.  In 
drawing  up  all  rough  co])ies  of  tabular  statements 
indeed,  it  is  well  to  use  plenty  of  paper,  ruling  it  in 
ample  columns,  entering  the  names,  &c.,  very  small 
in  pencil,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  make 
changes,  exchanges  and  corrections,  and  write  over 
the  final  result  in  ink  before  making  a  fair  copy. 

Having  three  columns  on  the  i-oll-call  sheet,  the 
teacher  can  say,  "  Let  those  scholars  come  to  my  desk 
who  are  in  the  first  reader  or  who  do  not  know  their 
alphabet."  She  must  then  put  down  their  names  in 
the  Class  i.  Column,  assigning  them  ])laces  towards  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  column,  according  to  their  seem- 
ing proficiency.     Those  in  the  Second  and  Third 
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Eeaders  can  be  entered  under  Class  ii.,  and  those  in 
higher  Readers  under  Class  iii. 

One  of  these  classes  can  be  "called  up,"  and  the 
rest  put  down  to  an  Arithmetic  Examination,  the 
examples  being  set  by  the  teacher  on  the  black-board 
and  worked  by  the  scholars  on  their  slates.  Then 
the  other  two  classes  can  come  up  in  rotation,  the 
requisite  sub-divisions  made  in  them,  and  the  names 
of  those  scholars  who  are  to  study  Geography,  II is- 
tor}^,  &c.,  entered  on  tne  class  lists  after  they  have 
been  briefly  examined.  By  this  course  the  teacher 
will,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  have  passed  each 
scholar  under  individual  examination.  Of  its  results 
she  muBt  make  full  and  permanent  record  to  use  in 
gauging  subsequent  progress. 

A  new  teacher  will  find  it  more  easy  to  learn  the 
names  of  her  scholars,  if  the  classes  are  entered 
alphabetically  in  the  register,  and  the  scholars  made, 
at  first,  to  stand  in  alphabetical  order  in  class. 

To  have  as  few  classes  as  possible  in  the  different 
subjects  gives  the  teacher  less  trouble  and  the  scholars 
more  interest  in  their  Avork,  and  more  instruction. 
For  a  careful  teacher  can  so  manage  her  questions  as 
to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  very 
different  ai^es  and  attainments.  If  we  were  forced  to 
have  two  classes  in  Geography  or  History,  we  should 
often  call  both  up  together  and  make  each  hear  the 
questions  and  explanations  given  to  the  other.  In 
these  subjects,  by  the  way,  it  is  often  very  advanta- 
geous to  make  the  scholars  in  turn  ask  questions  of 
one  another,  taking  places  in  class  the  while. 

A  main  point  in  organizing  a  school  is  from  the 
first  minute  you  declare  school  open  to  require  perfect 
silence  till  you  formally  give  the  scholars  a  set  num- 
ber of  minutes  to  communicate  with  one  another. 
"  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."  "  Well-begun  is  half 
done."  From  the  very  first  minute  the  teacher  must 
resolve  to  be  perfect  master  in  the  school  at  all  hazards- 
If  any  boy  on  the  first  day  show  any  tendency  to  wil- 
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fully break  school-regulations,  the  teacher  should 
kindly  but  firmly  request  him  to  wait  behind  after 
school  is  dismissed  for  a  private  interview,  and  on  a 
repetition  of  the  offence  send  him  out  of  the  room  till 
that  time  arrives.  The  teacher  should  hold  the  power 
of  extreme  punishment  in  reserve  as  long  as  possible. 
Undue  familiarity  with  it  only  tends  to  breed  con- 
tempt. The  eye  is,  after  all,  the  main  instrument  of 
discipline.  As  in  a  good  portrait,  it  should  ever  be 
quietly  omnipresent.  A  teacher  should  get  into  the 
habit  of  "  catching  "  his  pupils'  eyes  with  his  own 
and  nipping  all  misdoing  in  the  bud  by  a  glance.  He 
must  practise  looking  his  scholars  in  the  face.  These 
are  most  Important  points,  and  must  be  sedulously 
and  persistently  acted  upon. 

•'When  a  thing  is  once  discovered  almost  any  one 
can  improve  on  it,"  said  Aristotle.  We  will  end  this 
chapter  with  some  time-tables  for  teachers  to  improve 
upon  as  special  circumstances  suggest.  Before  doing 
so  we  will  enumerate  the  salient  points  in  Moseley's- 
famous  tripartite  system  of  school  organisation. 

His  great  claim  is  that  each  scholar  should  have  as 
much  as  possible  an  equal  share  of  the  attention  and 
time  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  principal 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  master-mind  in  the  institu- 
tion,  and  the  smaller  pupils  (so  often  neglected)  de- 
rive most  benefit  from  contact  with  that  master-mind. 
The  principal  also,  by  watching  it  from  the  first,  will 
learn  much  in  a  child's  character  which  will  be  dis- 
guised from  him  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  school, 
and  will  be  able  to  correct  many  tendencies  which 
would  aftei  a  time  become  incorrigible. 

Moseley  divides  each  great  division  of  the  school 
day  in  to  three  (3)  sub-divisions;  the  whole  school  must 
then  be  divided  into  three  classes,  and  (assuming  that 
the  school  has  a  principal,  an  under  teacher  and  mon- 
itors) each  class  is  to  appear  before  the  monitors, 
the  under-teacher  and  the  principal  in  rotation  dur- 
ing one  of  these  tripartite  divisions  of  time.    Th& 
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monitors  are  to  superintend  the  writing  of  copies  and 
exercises,  slate  Arithmetic,  drawing,  committing  tO 
memory  and  even  the  teaching  of  ''  mechanical  read- 
ing "  to  small  classes  of  not  more  than  ten  members  in 
each.  The  mistress  is  mainly  to  teach  reading.  The 
business  of  the  principal  of  the  school  is  to  give  oral 
instruction,  but  he  will  also  hear  lessons,  and  review 
and  examine  work  done  before  the  monitors  and  the 
mistress,  and  from  time  to  time  he  will  pause  and  re- 
ouire  the  children  to  write  down  their  recollection  of 
the  lessons  he  has  been  giving.  3Ioseley  thinks  that  a 
school  of  150  children  can  thus  be  well  administered 
by  two  teachers  and  three  or  four  unpaid  pupil  teachers 
or  monitors. 

In  making  out  a  time-table  the  important  thing  is 
to  assign  the  right  amount  of  time  to  the  different 
subjects.  The  standard  to  be  aimed  at  is  thought,  by 
good  authorities,  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

We  will  divide  children  into  three  grades  of  the 
average  ages  of  nine,  twelve  and  fifteen  years  respec- 
tively. We  will  call  them,  for  convenience,  grades 
one,  two  and  three,  grade  one  being  the  youngest. 

Assume  5  school-days  to  the  week.  Then  allow  5 
"hours  schooling  a  day  for  grade  i.  ;  5  hours  and  40 


minutes  for  grade  ii.  , 


6  hours  for  grade  iii. 


Out  of  this,  allow,  each  day,  40  minutes  for  opening 
and  closing  school,  intermissions,  addresses,  &c. ;  20 
minutes  a  day  each  for  (1)  Singing  and  Drawing,  (2) 
Geography  and  Object  Lessons,  and  (3)  Scripture 
History  and  religious  instruction;  in  all  100  minutes. 

This  leaves  us  200  minutes  a  day  for  grade  i.,  which' 
may  be  thus  spent: — Reading  and  preparing  reading 
lesson  60  minutes;  Writing  on  copy-book  and  sraTe  40' 
minutes;  Spelling  40  minutes  ;  Miscellaneous Exrm*clT^!3 
20  minutes;  Arithmetic  and  Tables  40  minutes. 

For  Grade  ii.  we  had  origmally  5  school-da}?^  of  340 
minutes  each.  Of  these  340  minutes  we  have  devoted 
100  in  all  to  aesthetics,  morals,  Natural  Science,  &c. 
This  leaves  us  1,200  minutes  a  week.     Take  for  Read- 
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ing, 200;  Writing.  100;  Spelling,  140;  Grammar, 
Composition,  Frerch  and  Latin,  400  ;  Mathematics, 
300 ;  History,  60. 

For  Grade  iii.  wo  had  originally  1,800  minutes  a 
■week.  From  these  we  subtracted  500  minutes  for 
{esthetics,  morals,  &c.,  as  before.  This  leaves  1,300 
minutes.  Take  for  Eeading,  100 ;  "Writing,  100 ;  Spell- 
ing, 100;  Languages,  &c.,  500;  Mathematics,  400; 
History,  100. 

The  proportions  given  above  may  be  better  under- 
stood if  the  week  be  divided  into  lesson  periods  of 
twenty  minutes  each. 

Then  deducting  for  intermissions,  &c..  Grade  i.  will 
have  65  such  periods  a  week ;  Grade  ii.,  75 ;  Grade 
iii.,  80. 

Of  these,  Grade  i.  (average  age  nine  years)  gives  to 
Eeading,  15;  Writing,  10;  Spelling,  10;  Miscellane- 
ous Exercises,  5;  Arithmetic,  10;  Object  Lessons,  5; 
Morals,  5  ;  Singing,  &c.,  5  ;  —in  al!  65. 

Grade  li.  will  have  for  Eeading,  10;  Writing,  5; 
Spelling,  7;  Languages,  20;  Arithmetic  and  Book- 
keeping, 15:  History,  3;  Geography,  5;  Morals,  5; 
Singing,  5  ; — in  all  75. 

Grade  iii.  will  have  for  Eeading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
History,  Science,  Morals,  ^Esthetics,  5  each  ;  for  Lan- 
guages, 25;  for  Mathematics,  20; — in  all  80  lesson 
periods. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter it  may  be  observed  that  in  our  Time-Tables  on  the 
last  two  pages  we  have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
order  m  which  we  recommend  the  different  subjects 
to  be  taught.  We  have  put  the  higher  Mathematics 
and  new  Arithmetic  first  in  the  morning,  for  the  in- 
tellect IS  the  brightest  then,  and  should  be  so  when 
applied  to  these  subjects.  Eeading  aloud  comes  last 
in  the  morning,  for  it  necessitates  ajrousing  of  the  at- 
tention. "  Back  Sums  "  come  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
for  we  have  found  that  though  the  memory  flags  then, 
this  work  can  then  be  done  well. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DUTIES   OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  THEIR 
SECRETARY-TREASURERS. 


•*'  Therefore,  for  the  love  of  God  aiipoint  teachers  atid  schoolmasters, 
ye  that  have  the  charge  of  youth,  and  give  them  stipends  tcorthu 
of  their  pains,  and  let  them  teach,  above  all  things,  the   Word  of 

Godr 

Bishop  Latimer. 

The  duties  of  a  School  Commissioner  are  two-fold ; 
those  laid  on  him  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  those 
laid  on  him  by  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  good  feeling. 

With  regard  to  the  former  the  first  thing  he  should 
do  after  his  appointment  is  to  write  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  a  copy  of  the  School  Act. 
B>y  the  courtesy  of  the  iDei^artment  he  will  receive 
one  gratis,  and  he  should  at  once  master  its  contents. 

He  would  do  well  f.lso  to  look  over  the  recent 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  his  Board,  mark  their  more 
important  enactments,  provide  himself  with  a  map  of 
the  municipality,  showing  the  limits  of  the  school 
districts  and  the  position  of  the  school-house  in  each, 
and  satisfy  himself  that  the  bond  originally  given  by 
the  Secretary- Treasurer  is  in  due  form,  and  that  the 
sureties  to  it  are  solvent. 

The  School  Act  will  tell  the  School  Commissioner 
what  he  has  to  know*  "VYe  will  give  a  brief  summary 
of  what  it  gives  him  to  do,  calling  especial  attention 
to  those  points  which  are  generally  neglected  or  seem 
to  require  explanation. 

THE   DUTY   OF  VISITING  SCHOOLS. 

The  duty  most  generally  neglected  is  that  of  visit- 
ing the  schools.  The  law  enjoins  that  each  Board  of 
Commissioners  shall  appoint  two  at  least  from  among 
themselves  to  visit  all  their  schools  twice  a  year  or 
oftener.     The  duty  of  visiting  schools  is  also  laid 
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upon  Others,  and  amongst  them  theclorify.  The  Pro- 
testant clergy,  wo  believe,  universally  neglect  it.  It 
is  no  excuse  to  a  commissioner  who  tails  in  tlio  duty, 
that  his  minister  alike  breaks  this  law  of  the  land. 
And  it  is  no  excuse  to  the  clergyman  (to  whom  the 
lambs  of  his  flc?k  should  be  an  especial  care)  that  thtj 
commissioner  can  be  tined  (see  chap.  15,  sec.  125)  for 
not  doing  this  duty,  while  his  Spiritual  Guide  and 
Exemplar  can  not. 

The  visits  mentioned  above  encourage  the  efficient, 
and  are  some  check  on  the  careless,  teacher.  The 
tendency  of  teachers  is  to  push  their  scholars  on  into 
readers  which  are  too  hard  for  them,  in  order  to 
please  the  parents.  This  pernicious  practice  is  best 
checked  by  the  visits  of  commissioners.  A  backward 
and  ignorant  neighbourhood  yields  little  sympathy  to 
thorough  and  strict  teachers.  These  then  need  re- 
minding that  it  is  the  School  Commissioners  who  en- 
gage them,  not  the  parents,  and  that  it  is  the  more 
enlightened  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  Board,  and 
not  the  predilections  of  parents,  that  they  have  to 
satisfy. 

SCHOOL   MANAGERS. 

In  some  places,  indeed,  the  engagement  of  the 
'^  school  ma'am  "  is  left  to  a  School  Manager  living 
near  the  school.  This  contravenes  the  Act.  The 
school-Aowse  (with  its  contents  and  requirements)  alone 
forms  the  province  of  the  School  Manager.  The  very 
first  and  foremost  duty  of  Commissioners,  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  is  to  engage  teachers.  A  Manager  some- 
times engages  a  teacher  for  a  longer  term  than  there 
are  funds  to  pay  for,  and  is  always  open  to  charges  of 
nepotism  and  favouritism.  It  is,  moreover,  as  Mr. 
Inspector  McLaughlin  suggests  in  his  Rejjort  for  1876, 
very  desirable  that  different  salaries  be  given  to  the 
different  schools  in  a  municipality,  and  the  more  ex- 
cellent teachers  promoted  to  the  better-paid  schools. 
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Tliis  is  a  stroiiijr  stimulus  (o  toaclicrs  to  try  to  oxcol. 
It  opt'iis  out  a  visla  of  ))<>ssil»lo  aflv.'inccnieiit  boforo 
tlioni,  aiKl  teiwlM  to  Ivce])  the  more  anil)itiouH  and 
s]»iritcMl  of  tlicin  in  a  iniiiiicipality  till  tlioy  have  taught 
the  host  school  in  it. 

School  Maniiixors  indood  should  ho  universally  ap- 
pointed. A  teacher  should  always  have  some  one  at 
hand  to  whom  she  can  apply  for  advice  and  support 
if  any  emcri^ency  arises,  or  if  repairs  or  fuel  are  wanted 
in  tho  school  house.  She  needs  also  some  one  to  show 
her  a  little  ho>j»itality  or  social  ])oliteness.  Courtesy, 
indeed,  and  i^ood  feelini;\  lay  this  pleasant  duty  upon 
School  Commissioners  and  parents  as  well  as  on  Man- 
agers, though  they  seem  mostly  to  forget  it. 

If  there  he  more  than  one  School  Manager,  tho 
second  should  be  ajypointed  to  act  only  in  case  of  ab- 
sence or  neglect  on  the  part  of  tlie  first.  If  anything 
is  the  business  of  two  men  equally,  they  act  generally 
as  if  it  was  the  business  of  neither. 

ENG.\(JEMENT   OF   TEACHERS. 

Another  obligation  suggested  bj'  the  Act  is  to  bo 
ver}^  slow  to  change  teachers.  This  is  tho  spirit  of 
several  i)rovisions  of  tho  law.  All  engagements  of  a 
teacher  it  evidently  wishes  to  be  permanent.  Tho 
Act  requires  two  months'  notice  to  terminate  them, 
even  at  the  end  of  that  year  for  which  only,  tho  writ- 
ten agreement  seems,  at  first  sight,  binding.  'No  com- 
pact tending  to  evade  this  two  months'  notice  has 
any  legal  force.  A  circular  issued  to  School  Commis- 
sioners b}'  the  Department  of  Education  in  1857  ox- 
plains  that  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  teacher's  salary 
is  equivalent  to  an  attempt  at  dismissal,  and  is  not 
legal  without  the  duo  notice  given  two  months  before 
tho  end  of  the  engagement.  Nor  must  School  Com- 
missioners remove  a  teacher  without  mature  deliber- 
ation at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  only  for  incapacity,  neglect  of  duty,  insubor- 
dination or  misconduct. 
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Rvory  time  a  eliikl  ^oes  to  a  new  IoucIkt  it  is  thrown 
Lack  ii  month  at  least  in  its  studies.  Instead  of  li^i^htiy 
chan/;^iiii,^  teacliers,  Commissioners  might  well  oft'er 
(as  is  done  in  Montreal)  u  yearly  increase  of  salary  to 
those  who  stay  in  the  same  muniei])ality. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

After  all,  the  main  moral  obligation  of  School  Com- 
missioners is  one  not  named  in  the  Act.  It  is  to  seo 
that  nochildin  their  municipality  is  growing  up  with- 
out education.  Neglect  of  this  encourages  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  Almost  all  our  worst  criminals 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  By  increasing  the  spread 
of  general  education  we  diminish  the  number  of  the 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries.  At  every 
meeting  the  Commissioners  should  enrpiire  if  there 
are  any  children  within  their  limits  who  are  growing 
up  without  instruction,  that  is  without  the  means  of 
living  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  name  of  life,  for  a  man 
may  well  date  his  existence  from  the  time  he  can 
read  and  write. 

A  list  of  children  who  go  to  no  school  should  be 
made  out  and  read  at  each  meeting,  and  every  con- 
ceivable means  anxiously  thought  over  to  try  and 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum  or  a  nonentity. 

Monthly  fees  were  specially  designed  to  force  chil- 
dren into  school.  It  was  thought  that  if  a  parent 
paid  for  a  particular  child's  schooling,  he  would  take 
care  that  the  child  got  it.  Now,  if  the  taxes  are  re- 
duced and  these  monthly  fees  raised,  careless  parents 
can  be  told  that  the  Commissioners  will  force  them 
to  pay  these  high  fees  if  they  ^enrich  themselves  by 
keeping  their  children  at  home  to  work.  If  they 
send  their  children  to  school,  especially  if  they  send 
them  long  distances,  the  law  may  be  stretched  to  ex- 
cuse the  payment  of  fees  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  where 
this  plea  exists.  School  fees  may  thus  be  used  to 
have  the  eflfect  of  modified  compulsion. 

7   ' 
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SCHOOL    TAXES. 

But  noithor  poverty  nordistaneo  from  scliool  i.s  any 
excuse  for  the  non-payment  of  school  taxes.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  cause  tliem  to  bo 
levied.  By  ncgloctinf^  this  duty  they  are  liable  to  bo 
fined,  and  what  is  worse,  they  break  the  law. 

The  school  tax  is  to  be  fixed  and  laid  in  May  or 
June,  and  as  the  school  year  begins  in  July,  it  seems 
the  intention  of  the  Act  that  funds  should  be  collected 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  schools  open,  so  that 
Socrotary-Troasurers  shall  have  money  in  hand  to  pay 
the  teachers'  salaries  on  demand.  It  is  evidently  fair 
to  teachers  that  their  salaries  should  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  and  no  municipality  can  bo  said 
to  be  administered  to  perfection  where  ^his  is  not 
done. 

It  is  also  much  better  for  the  taxed  that  they  pay 
their  school  rates  at  once,  for  they  lie  as  a  first  mort- 
gage on  each  farm,  bearing  interest  and  not  re(|uiring 
registration,  and  we  have  special  information  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  arrears 
may  be  collected  for  thirty  years  back. 

There  is  no  need  to  sue  for  school  taxes.  Twenty 
days  after  the  Secretary-Treasurer  has  posted  general 
public  notico  that  the  collection  roll  lies  in  his  oflice, 
lie  may  scxwe  special  personal  notices  demanding 
payment,  and  charge  for  each  the  sum  established  by 
the  local  Council  for  similar  notices.  This  sum 
ranges  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents.  Fifteen 
days  after  serving  personal  notice,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  has  to  get  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners to  sign  a  distress  warrant,  and  give  notice 
of  sale,  which  may  take  place  on  the  ninth  day  after 
distress.  All  this  assumes  that  the  taxes  remain  un- 
paid. 

There  is  no  option  in  this  matter.  The  law  says 
that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  "  shall "  do  it.  He  must 
carry  out  the  law  or  he  breaks  the  law. 
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But  thouiih  the  School  Commissioners  mav  not 
oxeuso  a  property-holder  from  payiiiij;  tuxes  because 
of  his  distunco  from  a  school-house  (a  disadvantage  of 
"which  he  ou^ht  to  have  taken  note  and  account  in 
])iirchasiiii^  his  property),  though  they  may  select 
any  site  tijey  ])leasQ  for  a  school-house  (on  paying  for 
it  by  arbitration) — yet,  if  the  position  of  the  place 
where  school  is  to  l->e  taught  is  not  fixed  with  equal 
fairness  to  all,  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the  Superinten- 
dent. The  school-house  need  not  (as  is  popuhirly 
assumed)  necessarily  stand  in  or  near  the  mid<Ue  of 
the  district  which  might  be  a  mountain  or  a  swamp. 
The  school-house  should  stand  where  it  suits  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants ;  but  where  wrong  seems 
thereby  done  to, any  minority  of  families,  the  Com- 
niissioners  may  hire  or  borrow  a  room  in  their  neigh- 
l)ourhood  to  keep  school  in  for  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  year. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

Excessive  sub-division  of  districts  is  a  prevalent  evil. 
School-houses  should  not  be  less  than  four  or  five 
miles  apart.  We  have  known  boys  of  nine  or  ten 
walk  six  miles  to  school  and  six  back,  and  not  sufter 
from  it.  This  was  in  England.  Thoug-h  the  climate 
is  different,  children  can  surely  walk  two  miles  here. 
There  may  not  be  more  than  one  school  district  in  a 
municipality  which  contains  less  than  twenty  chil- 
dren. But  if  there  be  two  outlying  settlements,  each 
claiming  the  privilege  of  being  made  a  separate  school 
district,  the  Commissioners  may  give  them  this  privi- 
lege in  tiirn.  For  Commissioners  have  full  i)ower  to 
alter  the  limits  of  school  districts  as  they  please,  subject, 
of  course,  to  appeal  to  the  Suj^erintendent  of  Education. 

Children  have  often  to  attend  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring municipality,  there  being  no  school-house 
within  reasonable  distance  in  their  own.     In  such 
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cases  parents  may  petition  the  Commissionors  to 
liand  over  their  taxes  and  scliool  fees  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  which  tlieir  children  attend.  In  case  of 
refusal,  j^arents  may  a])peal  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Quebec,  who  will  advise  what  ho  thinks 
equitable  in  the  case. 


DIVISION    OF   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

In  on©  particular  the  School  Act  is  commonly- 
broken,  and,  seemingly,  with  a  beneficial  effect,  at 
times,  on  peace  and  quietness.  The  law  provides  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  accruing  to  any  munici- 
pality in  any  given  j^ear,  shall  be  divided  among  tho 
several  School  Districts,  in  exact  proportion  to  tho 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each  District. 
In  country  parts  people  seem  to  doubt  the  ability  and 
impartiality  of  their  Secretary-Treasurer  in  working 
out  such  ,1  difficult  sum  in  proportion.  They  fear, 
too,  that  it  may  at  any  time  result  in  some  of  their 
money  going  to  help  their  neighbours — a  possibility 
against  which  the}'  have  a  fast  rooted  prejudice.  They 
prefer  that  the  money  raised  in  each  district  shall  bo 
entirely  used  for  tho  benefit  of  that  district.  There 
are  deep  reasons — too  deep  for  many  people  to  arrive 
at,  and  opposed,  indeed,  to  their  natural  predilections, 
— for  the  plan  of  dividing  the  money  laid  down  in  the 
Act.  It  seems,  at  first  blush,  indeed,  to  favour  un- 
fairly the  most  popular  and  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  muiiicipality.  It  seems  a  hardship  that  any 
district  should  have  a  better  supported  school  than 
our  own,  esj^ecially  if  our  money  helps  in  its  support. 
It  is,  however,  not  really  a  hardship,  but  a  boon  to  us 
that  there  should  be  one  such  school  at  least  in  each 
municipality. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Boai-ds  of 
Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  law.  If  they  think 
the  law  unwise  they  should  try  and  get  it  altered. 
But  till  it  is  altered  they  must  obey  it. 
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The  posts  of  School  Commissioner  and  Sccretaiy- 
Trcasurci"  are  not  ])rotitablc  ones.  A  healtliy  public 
opinion  would  reg'ard  them  as  the  most  honourable 
offices  in  the  Dominion.  The«r  Act  establishini;"  them 
has  realised  one  of  the  dreams  of  Plato'tj  most  dreamy 
mastor-pieco — the  Republic.  lie  says  that  people 
.should  choose  the  best  men  to  govern  them  and  tine 
them  if  they  refuse.  He  suys  elsewhere  that  the  good 
must  be  maligned  and  ill-thought  of,  and  adds, 
strangely  enough,  (writing,  as  he  did,  nearly  four  cen- 
turies before  Christ)  that  *'  the  Just  One  must  bo 
scourged,  tortured,  and  finally  crucified  that  men  may 
'know  that  they  ought  to  if,  and  not  merely  to  be 
thought  just."  His  general  idea  applies  to  a  School 
Commissioner.  He  gives  valuable  time  without  re- 
compense. He  gets  sometimes  nothing  but  iU-will 
'and  evil  imjnitations,  for  his  reward.  Men  speak  ovil 
of  him  for  doing  his  duty.  Either  then  he  is  doubly 
blessed  or  the  beatitudes  are  false.  Forcing  people, 
often  against  their  will,  to  pay  for  well  equipped 
school-houses  and  well-remunerated  teachers,  (for  in 
the  long  run  the  excellence  of  the  teachers  at  any 
given  school  will  de2)end  on  the  salary  paid  them), 
visiting  the  schools  when  he  could  be  earning  money 
at  his  business,  attending  board  meetings  over  bad 
roads,  on  many  a  dark  night,  the  Christian  School 
Commissioner  can  show  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  no 
impractical  conception,  and  faith  no  ineffectual  un- 
reality. He  and  his  confreres  are  the  real  "power 
behind  the  throne."  For  the  future  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  education  of  its  rising  generation  ;  that 
education  depends  on  .its  schools;  and  the  schools  de- 
pend on  the  School  Commissioners. 

THE    SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

The  Secretary -Treasurer,  too,  unless  his  labours  aro 
smoothed  for  him  by  the  School  Inspector,  is  miser- 
ablyiinder-paid,and  often,  to  our  knowledge,  strangely 
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unappreciated  and  traduced.  We  will  try  and  point 
out  some  means  of  materially  lightening  his  labour 
and  his  troubles. 

Firstly,  b}'  a  little  management  it  will  be  found 
that  the  yearly  meeting  of  Commissioners  to  audit 
the  Secretary-Treasurer's  accounts,  and  the  yearly 
meetingof  rate  payers  to  receive  a  statement  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  new  School 
Commissioners  can  be  held  on  the  same  day,  the  first 
Monday  in  July.  This  will  save  much  time  and 
trouble. 

Secondly,  we  would  advise  that  the  abstract  of  his 
accounts  which  he  is  to  put  j'early  on  the  church 
door,  should  be  as  full  and  complete  as  p  )p;3ible.  The 
Secretary-Treasurer  may  think  the  provision  of  the 
law  which  requires  that  an  abstract  of  his  accounts 
should  be  put  up,  is  one  which  it  is  a  great  hard- 
shij)  to  him  to  carry  out.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  means  of  conducing  very  much  to  his 
general  advantage.  The  confidence  of  those  he  has^ 
to  deal  with  will  be  at  once  a  j^ride  and  a  pleasure 
which  few  things  else  can  give.  Many  a  poor  man  is 
ignorant  enough  to  think  it  a  hardship  that  his  money 
should  be  forcibly  taken  from  him  to  j^ay  for  the  gen- 
eral education  of  his  district,  but  he  will  feel  }t  ten 
times  more  hard  if  he  has  the  slightest  suspicior  tliat 
his  money  is  being  mis-used.  And  men  living  i;»Dely 
lives  and  not  accustomed  to  handle  large  sums  of 
money  are  strangely  prone  to  allow  such  susjDicions 
to  have  access  to  their  minds,  and  if  they  once  allow 
them  access  they  are  apt  to  brood  over  them  till  they 
assume  the  shape  of  certainties.  Now,  if  an  abstract 
of  accounts  is  posted  every  year  in  a  public  place  the 
men  who  are  too  ignorant  to  understand  it  will  be  the 
last  to  say  so,  and  without  it  these  very  men  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  entertain  suspicion. 

The  following  is  suggested  for  the  general  form  in 
which  the  abstract  of  accounts  may  be  drawn  up ; 
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DUTIES   OF   SECRETARY-TREASURERS. 


The  books  he  should  keep  are  four — a  cash  book,  a 
ledger,  a  receij^t  book,  and  a  book  of  personal  notices 
to  pay  taxes,  called  "Form  15"  in  the  School  Act. 
The  last  two  should  have  "  stubs  "  to  the  left  of  each 
page. 

In  the  CASH  BOOK  should  be  entered  daily  all 
receipts  and  disbursements.  The  No.  of  the  District 
concerned  should  be  noted  with  every  item,  and  also 
whether  any  money  paid  in,  be  for  taxes  or  fees. 
The  collection  of  fees,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  left 
to  the  school  teachers.  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Act,  and  causes  in  the  end  more  trouble  than  it 
saves. 

In  posting  to  THE  LEDGER,  each  xtem  must  be 
entered  twice ;  firstly,  to  the  man, — and  secondly,  to 
the  district  it  concerns.  Each  inhabitant  of  the  mu- 
nicipality should  be  charged  with  his  assessment  and 
school  fees  for  the  coming  year  directly  they  are 
levied,  which  is  generally  in  the  month  of  June.  It 
may  '  e  inconvenient  to  do  this  then,  at  the  right  time, 
but  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  much  more  inconve- 
nient not  to  do  things  at  the  right  time. 

A  RECEIPT  BOOK  should  always  be  in  the 
country  Secretary-Treasurer's  pocket  when  he  is 
away  from  home.  It  will  answer  two  ends  if  thus 
worded : 

" 187 

"  Received  of , dollars  for for 

*'  the  School  Municipality  of  so-and-so. 


(( 


>> 


When  he  pays  a  man  money  he  should  fill  in  one  of 
these  receipts,  make  the  ])ayee  sign  it,  and  keep  the 
receipt  in  the  hook.  When  he  receives  money  he  should 
fill  in  and  sign  the  receipt  himself,  tear  it  out  of  the  hook 
and  hand  it  to  the  payer,  entering  name,  date  and 
amount  on  th  3  "  stub."  To  give  a  printed  receipt  in- 
spires confidence.  If  the  Secretary  authorises  his 
wife  or  any  one  to  transact  business  at  his  house  in 
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his  absence,  he  can  keep  a  duplicate  receipt  book 
there,  exactly  similar  to  the  one  in  his  pocket. 

October  should  be  the  very  latest  month  in  which 
a  rate  payer  should  be  allowed  to  pay  the  tax  levied 
in  June.  The  bulk  of  the  taxes  should  l)e  collected 
in  July  or  August.  After  once  carrying  ou  j  the  law  in 
issuing  and  chai'ging  [for  the  notices  (those,  we  mean, 
in  the  "  form  15  ,")  the  Secretary  will,  we  are  assured, 
find  the  taxes  paid  in  promptly  enough  in  succeeding 
years.  The  Act  was  framed  to  save  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  all  possible  trouble,  and  he  is  wrong  'not  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  requirements  in  it  which  have 
this  aim  and  tendency. 

The  labour  of  taking  the  census  will  be  more  than 
halved  eventually  if  at  first  slightly  increased.  The 
name  of  every  parent  in  the  municipality  should  be 
entered  in  a  book  small  enough  to  go  into  the  pocket. 
Under  the  parent's  name  and  ou  a  separate  line  should 
be  the  name  and  exact  age  of  every  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, which  the  Secretary  can  enter  betimes  as  he 
meets  each  man.  With  a  few  occasional  corrections 
and  additions  this  book  will  save  the  necessity  of 
going  round  to  each  house  every  year,  and  will  check 
the  practise  some  parents  have  of  deceiving  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer as  to  the  number  of  children  they  have 
of  school  age. 

To  set  about  things  thoroughly  saves  trouble  in  the 
end. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  form  of  bond  to  be 
used  on  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary-Treasurer. 
When  signed  it  must  be  registered  without  delay. 

**  Whereas of in  the  County  of 

*' ,  in  the  district  of ,  following  the 

*'  occupation  of 


,  has   been   appointed 

*'  Secretary-Treasurer  to   the   School   Commis- 

*'  sioners  of  the  School   Municipality  of — 

*'  by  virtue  of  which  appointment  he,  from  time 
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BOND    FOR   SECRETARY-TREASURERS. 


to  time,  receives  and  becomes  responsible  for 
certain  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  by  him 
for  the  school  purposes  of  said  Municipality, 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents  ^hat  we  the 

undersigned of- in  the  County 

of , ,  and of in 

the  County  of , 


, ,  do  hereby  bind 

ourselves  jointly  and  severally  (solidairement) 
to  and  in  favour  of  the  School  Commissioners 
of  said  Municipality,  in  the  full  amount  of  all 
moneys  which  may  at  any  time  have  been 
received  by  said  Secretary-Treasurer  for  said 
school  purposes,  the  condition  of  the  above 
bond  being  that  if  the  said  sums  of  money  be 
duly  expended  for  said  school  purposes,  this 
bond  be  void  and  of  none  effect,  but  that 
otherwise  it  have  full  force,  value  and  effect. 


C( 


u 
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"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 

"  at ,  in  the  County  of ,  on  the 

"  day  of ,  18 ,  at of  the  clock  in 

"  the noon,  there  personally  appeared  before 

"me  the    aforesaid and ,  and  that 

"  they  there  and  then  signed  and  acknowledged 
"  the  above  bond,  and  I  have  signed 
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"  Justice  of  the  Peace, ^^ 
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Every  Board  of  Commissioners  should  have  printed 
forms  of  agreement  to  be  signed  b}^  the  teacher  and 
themselves  in  duplicate,  each  keeping  a  copy.  One 
form  we  have  seen  runs  somewhat  as  follows  : 


"  No.- 


,  engage  to  teach  School  in  District 

-of  the  Municipality  of for 

"  months,  commencing  the day  of 

"  187 — ,  for  the  sum  of- dollars  per  month, 

"  or  $ in  all,  to  be  paid  monthly,    I  further 

"  agree  to  do  my  best  to  carry  out  all  the  regu- 
"lations  for  the  management  of  their  schools- 
"  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  aforesaid 
"  Municipality. 

"  I  hold  a Class Diploma,  bearing 

date ,  18 ,  and  I  have  signed 
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"  I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  accept  the  fore- 
"  going  engagement  in  the  name  and  authority 
"  of  the  aforesaid  Board  of  School  Commission- 

"ers,  and  I  have  signed  at on  the 

u  day  of 187—. 


u 
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School  Commissioners  are  also  bound  by  law  to 
communicate,  in  writing,  general  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  schools,  to  teachers.  This  duty  is 
almost  universally  neglected.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
rules,  copied  in  part  from  those  in  force  in  the  Mon- 
treal schools,  which  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  cir- 
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EEGILATIOVS    FOR   TEACHERS. 
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cumstanccs  of  each  municipality.  They  mi.i,dit  con- 
Teniently  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  forms  of 
agreement  with  the  teachers ;  and  let  us  here  warn 
teachers  of  the  great  desirability  of  never  beginning 
to  teach  a  school  without  possessing  a  form  of  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  School  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  regard  to  Rule  2,  each  Board  of  Commissioners 
is  required  by  the  circular  issued  by  the  Supei'inten- 
dent  of  Education  in  1857,  to  furnish  trustees  with  a 
School  Journal  or  Register,  as  also  with  a  book  in 
which  Inspectors  and  others  may  enter  reports  of 
their  visits, 

BEGULATIONS    ISSUED    TO    TEACHERS    BY     THE 
SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS    OF   THE    MUNICI- 
PALITY   OF . 

1. — The  school  hours  are  to  be  from  9  to  12 
a.  m.,  with  fifteen  minutes'  intermission,  and 
from  1  to  4  p.m.,  with  intermission.  Scholars 
offending  may  be  kept  in  till  4.30  p.m.,  when 
thought  desirable  by  the  teacher.  Very  young 
children  may  be  dismissed  before  the  rest. 

2. — The  teacher  shall  make  regular  entries 
of  the  attendance  of  Scholars  in  the  School 
Journal  supplied  for  this  purpose.  If  at  any 
time  required  to  do  so,  she  shall  send  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer II  record  of  the  average  atten- 
dance of  scholars,  and  a  list  of  the  children  in 
her  district  whom  she  believes  to  have  gone  to 
110  school  during  the  past  month. 

3.— A  *'  Time  Table,"  or  "  Programme  of  Daily 
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Studies,"  shall  be  posted  tip  in  each  school,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  Rules  6,  7,  9  and  10  as  laid 
down  below. 

4. — The  work  of  the  day  shall  begin  with  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  the  scholars 
all  standing,  if  convenient. 

5. — The  teachers  are  recommended  to  try  and 
practise  the  scholars  in  singing  or  in  the  draw- 
ing of  simple  objects,  for  a  short  time,  about  the 
middle  of  each  forenoon. 

6. — The  teacher  shall  not  instruct  a  child  in 
any  lesson  unless  he  is  provided  with  the  pre- 
scribed text  book  for  that  lesson. 

7. — The  scholars  must  be  warned  that  the 
conditions  on  which  they  will  be  allowed  to 
attend  school  are,  punctuality,  respectful  obe- 
dience to  teachers,  pleasant  intercourse  with 
schoolfellows,  freedom  from  infection,  avoidance 
of  injury  to  school  premises  and  furniture,  and 
abstinence  from  immorality  in  speech  and  action. 

8. — Scholars  breaking  these  conditions  may 
be  sent  home  for  the  day.  Other  punishments 
allowed  are:  (1)  "Standing  out"  on  the  floor 
or  on  the  form.  (2)  Tasks  to  be  done  at  home. 
(3)  Keeping  in  at  recess  or  till  4,30  p.  m.,  but 
not  later,  (4)  Whipping  on  the  hand  with  the 
taws.  (5)  Suspension  for  a  week,  such  suspen- 
sion being  reported  to  the  Chairman  of  School 
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REGULATIONS    FOR   TEACHERS. 


Commissioners,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  cause 
and  try  and  soo  tho  scholar's  parents.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  hope  of  reward  is  more  power- 
ful for  good  than  the  fear  of  punishment.  One 
of  the  best  rewards  is  private  or  public  com- 
mendation from  a  judi<'ious  teacher. 

9. — Scholars  who  absent  themselves  from 
school  are  to  be  punished  on  their  return,  un- 
less they  bring  a  written  excuse  signed  by  their 
parents. 

10.  —Teachers  may  require  their  elder  pupils 
to  aid  them  in  teaching  or  keeping  order,  but 
not  for  more  than  five  hours  in  any  one  week, 
except  by  consent. 

11. — There  shall  be  a  Public  Examination  of 
the  scholars  in  December  and  March.  Parents 
and  School  Commissioners  shall  be  duly  notified 
of  the  day  and  hour. 

12. — The  holidays  shall  be :  Every  Saturday  ; 
the  Queen's  Birthday ;  Grood  Friday ;  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  three  days  annually  to  attend  the 
Teachers'  Convention,  if  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. Vacation  commences  on  July  1.  If  their 
services  arc  not  required  after  that  date  teachers 
■will  receive  due  notice  on  or  before  May-day  in 
each  year.  Eesignation  from  a  teacher  must 
be  sent  in  before  then,  or  she  will  be  expected 
to  teach  the  following  year. 
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LENVOI. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hohl  tirm  rule, 
And  sun  thyself  in  light  of  happy  taccs? 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience  those  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  tluin  first  keep  school. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  uphold  the  little  world  below 
Of  Education  ; — Patience,  Hope  and  Love. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show, 
The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adowu  tliey  tiow. 
Distinctly  blend  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 

Oh,  part  them  never  !     If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 
Love,  too,  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life,  that  Hope  is  yet  alive  ; 
And  bending  o'er  with  soul  transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies. 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
But  haply  there  may  come  a  weary  day, 
When  overtasked  at  length, 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way  ; 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loath. 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 

COLEUIDOa. 
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OBJECT  LESSONS. 


BY  S.   P.    ROBINS,   M.A  ,   LL.D.,  SUPERINTBNDEXT    OF    PROTESTANT 

SCHOOLS,  MONTREAL. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Convention  of  Protestant  Teachers 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

{Published  iviih  Dr.  Robms^  kind  permission.) 


The  question  that  meets  us  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  Object  Lesson  is  this : — What  is  its 
purpose?  The  Object  Lesson  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
that  vastly  increased  interest  in  popular  education,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  present  century.  What  want,  in- 
stinctively recognized  or  openly  expressed,  was  it  intended 
to  meet  ?  In  what  respects  did  the  instruction  furnished  in 
schools  fail  to  meet  the  demand  for  knowledge  of  an  import- 
ant kind,  or  to  educate  faculties  of  which  the  full  control 
was  needful  for  success  in  life?  And  how  was  the  Object 
Lesson  expected  to  supplement  the  work  of  schools  ?  To 
answer  these  questions  we  must  consider  the  character  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  Object  Lesson  was  introduced  in  its 
present  form,  and  what  instruction  and  education  they  really 
gave. 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Object  Lessons,  wherever  originated 
or  introduced,  have  been  specially  used  in  schools  of  primary 
grade,  and  more  esi)ecially  in  those  of  low  social  character. 
In  the  attempt,  by -popular  instruction,  to  lift  to  a  higher- 
level  of  culture  the  sunken  classes  of  the  Old  World,  tlie  ill- 
fed  and  boorish  children  of  the  peasantry,  the  neglected  off- 
*'_:>ring  of  the  crowded  and  squalid  populations  of  manufac- 
turing centres,  it  was  soon  found — remem])er  that  I  am 
speaking  generally  and  that  individual  exceptions  are  very 
numerous — that  amid  such  unfavorable  surroundings  the 
stock  of  general  information  of  the  pupils  was  limited,  the 
number  of  things  with  which  they  were  familiar  few,  their 
knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue  very  inadequate,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  mental  faculties  were,  on  the  whole,  obtuse 
and  sluggish,  even  though  in  some  directions  prt  L'ociously 
developed  l^y  hardship.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  hoped  that 
these  difficulties  would  disappear  as  school  instruction 
advanced;  ])ut  no  very  wide  experience  was  necessary  to 
show  that  some  of  them  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of  learn- 
ing, so  that  they  had  to  be  encountered  before  school  instruc- 
tion could  properly  begin,  and  that  others  were  of  such  .a 
charactor  that  school  discipline  could  not  meet  them  effectu- 
ally. For,  in  the  first  place,  all  school  arrangements  suppose 
a  certain  amount  of  precedent  cultivation,  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  mother-tongue  and  some  facility  in  its 
use,  a  stock  of  common  ideas,  and  a  habitution  to  the  use 
of  the  various  mental  faculties.  All  these  the  child  of  intel- 
ligent parentage  has,  and  this  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
stock  of  knowledge  of  such  a  child  of  six  years  ofage  bears  no 
insignificant  ratio  to  that  which  he  will  acquire  in  addition 
during  his  school  career.  But,  when  a  child  appears  in 
school  whose  only  companions  have  been  the  degraded, 
whose  only  incentives  to  action  have  been  hunger,  thirst 
and  blows,  whose  vocabulary  is  limited  to  the  expression  of 
his  animal  wants  and  gratifications,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived, without  experience,  how  inert  and  sluggish  will  be  the 
mental  power,  how  meagre  the  mental  furniture,  and  how 
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jeai  exercises,  leaWrd,  «  C "  The^      n'f  '^'"^  "'«''•'«»• 
by  rote,  and  affording  lit.te  'r  no  n,    "^  '^  ^  '"""«''  »'  "U- 
discipline.    The  experience  of  1         f "      «"lightenMent  or 
^achers  soon  sliovS  tl  rnotfrw"'""'  ~"-'-«0"s 
verse-between  tl-,e  pupil  and  /h«  !      u  ''°'»-«>'«e-oral  con- 
inactive  mind  to  hZtCl^alT        ~"'^  '"'^'"^  the 
versational  lessons  were  the  seed  frnf    T'l"""'    ^"'^'  <^°n- 
>n  tneir  highest  developn  en^p /^     p  "*,  ''''^'''  ^--»-^ 
<=bie&j  as  a  means  of  cultiva tine  ?"^'    ^''**'^'°==^i  "sed  them 
plight  becon.e  familiar  w'  th the  11?*"'^'' ""  "'"*  '"^  P«P"« 
>n  regions  of  thought  tla    laraTt^K"' *'''"■''' °f"°'<'^ 
experiences.  Disciples  of  tlalLl  ^^'"""^  *''<"r  daily 

^ratic  and  visionary  teacW  1"?  ?  ""''  ''"'"'"it  though 
Object  Lesson  by  ma^S  'u^^^^^f  f '"«  ->eeption  of  tf'e 
less  systematic  instruction  'n  ,  If  .^'""'P"''*"'^ '»<"•"  or 
«ore  or  less  deflnitenes   Id  ^on^L  """':''««'  «"^  «'«' 

edu^trxrreSaX?  "?  ^'-'^^  --  of 
-ental  and  moral,  of  a  cMd'  hte  "f  r'"'""^'  ""^■'''=a> 
the  increasing  body  of  scientific  ed.^'r     '".  ''''"''  ''«tbre 
or  less  successful,  but  in  any  case  trnT'-    f  """"'*'  °'o« 
ijade  to  determine  the  sequent  and  LT^'f'  ''"^o  ''««•' 
of  the  mental  powers.    The  vario^^t  ^^  ''^  ''««lopment 
and  the  prevalent  modes  of  inTtn  ',,"*"'  "f^^hool  study 
''ith  a  viewtodetermine-noTn  "    .""      '"  ■*""  <^™nii„ed 
equipment  the  school  boy  steps  1   ■  •':  ''"''■  "■'""  """"-tual 
faculties  have  been  exercised  Id     '"''f™ '"'''-''"t what 
that  intellectual  equipment  „nf  f  engthened  in  acquiring 
veloped  or  even  ^y  S  '  Z:^  ''''"'•  ™™-n  "nde? 
______  '®  '*<^onie  atrophied.    The 
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result  of  such  enquiries  has  been  to  bring  into  view  the 
necessary  inn^erfection  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  as 
an  instrument  of  mental  culture — to  demonstrate  the  value 
as  an -introduction  to  successful  life,  iiot  only  of  the  moral 
qualities,  but  also  of  the  mental  habitudes  cultivated  at 
home  in  intercourse  with  friends,  and  in  the  play-ground  in 
collision  with  playmates — and  to  evoke  the  question :  Can 
nothing  be  advantageously  done  to  systematize  and  to  pur* 
sue,  of  set  design,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  left  to  the  desultory  and  undesigned 
influences  of  out-of-school  life  ?  Let  us,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, adopt  as  an  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect, 
consciousness,  sense,  reason,  judgment,  abstraction,  imagin- 
ation, understanding,  memory ;  and,  to  avoid  confusion^ 
define  these  to  be;  consciousness,  the  faculty  that  gives  us 
subjecti  v'e  phenomena ;  sense,  that  which  gives  us  objective 
phenomena ;  reason,  that  which  gives  the  logical  antecedents 
of  jjhenomena ;  judgment,  the  faculty  which  compares  pheno- 
mena and  gives  differences,  resemblances  aud  relations; 
abstraction,  that  which  analysing  phenomena  gives  abstract 
notions  and  so  classifies  and  generalizes ;  imagination,  the 
faculty  Avhich  re-unites  abstractions,  and  so  creates,  invents 
and  plans ;  understanding,  the  faculty  which  uses  and  com- 
prehends signs  of  ideas,  and  so,  by  language  in  all  iis  varied 
forms,  receives  and  communicates  thought ;  and  memory,  as 
the  faculty  which  recalls  mental  impressions  of  every  kind. 
With  this  enumeration  before  us,  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  the  necessary  experience  of  school  life  and  duty, 
that  but  few  of  these  faculties  are  directly  and  designedly 
cultivated,  that  some  only  of  those  that  remain  are  incident- 
ally trained,  and  that,  even  where  the  training  is  most  ex- 
plicit and  thorough,  it  is  very  far  from  developing  the  facul- 
ties affected  in  all  directions.  In  other  words,  the  allegation 
is  that  some  faculties  are  not  trained  at  all,  some  only  by 
accident,  and  none  of  them  completely  and  harmoniously. 
Of  the  intuitive  faculties  neither  consciousness  nor  reason  is 
trained  at  all,  and  any  training  of  sense  is  accidental,  inde- 
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finite, uncertain,  and  most  imperfect.  The  training  of  con- 
sciousness and  reason  are  deferred,  some  think  necessarily, 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  school-days ;  that  of  sense  which 
cannot  be  postponed  is  relegated  in  the  main  to  the  play- 
ground, the  street  and  the  fireside.  The  eye  is  indeed  trained 
to  the  discrimination  and  recognition  of  forms  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  map-geography  and  geometry ;  the  ear  to 
observe  musical  sounds  and  the  intonations  of  speech ;  the 
rest  of  the  senses  receive  no  attention  in  school.  Judgment 
receives  but  little  tfaining.  Imagination  is  somewhat  de- 
veloped through  the  understanding  in  various  school  exer- 
cises, but  is  not  trained  to  independent  action  except  in 
composition,  and  in  inventing  solutions  of  arithmetical, 
algebraic,  and  geometric  problems.  The  development  of 
memory  is  very  disproportionate ;  it  is  loaded  with  verbal 
statements  and  with  numerical  combinations,  some  aptitude 
for  remembering  forms  is  acquired,  in  other  respects  it  is 
neglected.  The  school  curriculum,  then,  has  left  each  sense 
to  be  trained  in  most  or  in  all  of  its  uses;  the  powers  of  con- 
sciousness and  reason  to  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
will ;  judgment,  abstraction  and  imagination  in  most  of  their 
applications  to  be  disciplined  ;  and  the  memory  to  be  devel- 
oped along  with  the  developing  faculties.  It  may  not  be 
desirable  during  childhood  to  attempt  to  arouse  conscious- 
ness to  voluntarv  action  in  the  act  of  reflection,  and  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  reason  is  but  limited  in  early  life,  but 
the  remaining  faculties  are  more  or  less  vigorous.  How  can 
thej'  most  advantageously  be  drilled  to  orderly  and  effective 
service  ?  I  think,  that  the  full  answer  to  this  question  has 
never  been  given ;  that,  indeed,  the  full  answer  could  not 
now  be  received  if  any  man  were  wise  enougli  to  give  it. 
Yet  educators  have  furnished  two  answers,  which,  though 
l)ut  partial,  are  practical.  The  first  is,  that  Object  Lessons 
effectually  train  some  powers  neglected  in  ordinary  school 
work.  The  second  is,  that  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten 
do  so. 
The  purpose  then  of  the  Object  Lesson,  as  by  the  light  of 
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psychology  we  now  begin  to  regard  it,  is  mainly  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  childhood,  more  especi- 
ally of  those  which  are  comparatively  neglected  in  th& 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  It  does  not  indeed  neglect  th» 
older  purposes  of  training  in  the  use  of  language  and  of 
imparting  useful  knowledge,  but  these  purposes  should  be, 
and  in  the  best  use  of  the  Object  lesson  are,  made  subsidiary 
to  this  main  purpose,  the  educational  discipline  and  training 
of  the  intellect.  As  the  secret  of  all  educational  discipline  is 
the  frequent  repetition,  under  direction,  of  mental  acts,  the 
successful  conduct  of  an  Object  Lesson  will  place  the  teacher 
in  his  true  position  of  guide,  critic  and  corrector.  The 
mental  exercises  must  be  performed  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, not  by  the  teacher.  The  knowledge  acquired  must 
be  discovered  by  the  learners,  not  revealed  to  them.  But 
knowledge  not  received  on  testimony  is  either  intuitive  or 
derived  by  inference.  Intuitive  knowledge  can  only  be- 
attained  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  object  of  thought, 
and  even  the  process  of  inferring  knowledge  is  frequently 
much  facilitated  by  its  presence ;  hence  the  need  for  submit- 
ting an  object  to  the  learner's  investigation.  An  exhaustive^ 
view  of  any  object  can  seldom  be  obtained  except  by  adding; 
to  the  results  of  our  own  observation,  experiment  and 
thought,  the  results  of  the  observation,  experiment  and 
thought  of  others.  Hence  some  information  respecting  the- 
object  under  examination  may  be  collected  from  books  or 
be  received  from  the  teacher,  but  this  should  be  as  small  in 
amount  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  an  Object  Lesson,  to- 
allow  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  to  be  imperfect  is  often 
preferable  to  supplementing  that  knowledge  by  testimony. 
Knowledge  reached  by  the  pupil  is  almost  necessarily  frag- 
mentary, disjointed,  ill-arranged.  It  becomes  science  only 
when  by  subsequent  effort  it  is  reduced  to  an  orderly  system,, 
in  which  the  parts  are  duly  correlated.  This  systematizing^ 
of  the  results  of  investigation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  an  Object  Lesson. 
We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  define  the  Object 
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Lesson.  This  is  the  definition  which  I  venture  to  submit. 
An  Object  Lesson  is  an  exercise  in  which,  under  the  guidance, 
of  a  teacher,  pupils,  expressing  themselves  in  appropriate 
language,  1st,  review  the  knowledge  they  already  possess 
respecting  an  object  or  a  topic;  2nd,  add  to  that  knowledge 
primarily  by  the  uf^'e  of  their  own  faculties,  secondarily,  by 
receiving  additional  information  from  the  teacher  or  from 
books ;  and,  3rd,  systematize  the  whole. 

With  this  view  of  the  Object  Lesson,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  supposing  it  to  bo  a  mere  word  lesson,  or  a  lecture 
by  the  teacher  conveying  more  or  less  entertaining  informa- 
tion. Such  views  are  imperfect,  not  erroneous.  The  definition 
l)roposed  above  implies  the  value  of  the  Object  Lesson  as  an 
exercise  in  the  use  of  language.  All  true  teachers  feel  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  for  their  pupils  as 
much  practice  in  oral  composition  as  is  possible.  Hence  the 
endeavour  to  get  pupils  to  give  in  their  own  words  their 
impressions  of  lessons.  The  great  difiiculties  with  this 
exercise  are,  1st,  that  pupils  often  only  give  as  much  as  they 
can  remember  of  the  language  of  the  text-book  or  of  the 
teacher ;  2nd,  that  barrenness  and  confusion  of  statement 
result  as  often  from  the  incompleteness  and  incongruity  of 
their  conceptions  as  from  the  poverty  of  their  vocabulary 
and  their  want  of  mastery  of  syntactical  forms.  It  is  there- 
fore of  great  value  to  secure  an  exercise  in  which  children 
must  endeavour  to  put  into  language,  that  is  not  a  mere 
imperfect  echo  of  the  utterances  of  their  teacher,  their  im- 
pressions of  an  object  of  which,  being  present,  their  concep- 
tions cannot  be  incongruous,  and,  being  under  examination, 
cannot  remain  very  remarkably  incomplete.  It  adds  also 
very  much  to  the  clearness  and  vividness  of  the  ideas  which 
words  suggest  to  have  them  associated  directly  with  the 
intuitions  of  sense  by  usinj;  them  in  the  description  of 
l)rescnt  objects.  On  this  account  it  is  that  Object  Lessons 
are  particularly  valuable  in  teaching  the  conversational  use 
of  a  language.  Indeed,  it  is  by  a  desultory  sort  of  Object 
Lesson  that  a  child  learns  to  use  so  soon  and  so  skilfully  its 
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mother  tongue.  While  then  T  caution  teachers  against 
making  the  Object  Lesson  a  mere  word  lesson,  and  advise 
the  observance  of  a  wise  reticence  on  their  part,  let  me  not 
be  understood  to  imply  that  the  teacher  must  never  give 
utterance  to  the  thought  of  children.  It  is  often  his  duty  and 
his  opportunity  to  do  this,  but  his  more  matured,  accurate 
and  appropriate  expression  must  succeed  not  precede  their 
attempted  utterances.  He  must  give  no  new  word,  recall  no 
forgotten  word,  until  its  want  is  felt,  either  for  brevity,  or  for 
exactness,  or  for  force.  The  review  of  knowledge  already  pos- 
sessed is  valuable  as  an  exercise  of  the  memory  and  of  the 
understanding  in  recalling  and  expressing  a  conception.  But  it 
is  also  of  service  in  informing  the  teacher  of  the  state  of  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  so  that  ho  may  not  tediously  dwell  upon 
what  is  already  clearly  conceived,  nor  fruitlessly  aim  at  what 
is  beyond  present  attainment,  nor  assume  as  known  what  is 
not  understood.  It  will  be  observed,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
objected,  that  I  have  introduced  into  the  definition  the 
word  "  topic  "  as  alternative  to  the  word  ''  object."  To  those 
who  on  the  ground  of  the  title,  Object  Lessons,  demur  to  class 
under  this  title  lessons  on  topics,  I  plead  in  excuse  that  snch 
an  extension  of  the  meaning  of  terms  as  this  classing  implies 
is  not  unwarranted  by  example,  as  I  am  by  no  means  the  first 
who  has  been  compelled  to  employ  the  term  Object  Lesson 
in  a  sense  wider  than  is  justified  by  its  derivation,  for  lack  of 
a  pre-existing  term  or  phrase  of  sufficient  comprehensiveness. 
I  would  further  plead  that  the  boundary  between  Lessons  on 
Objects  and  Lessons  on  Topics  will  be  found  by  no  means  well 
defined  in  actual  practice,  and  that  many  lessons  on  topics, 
except  in  regard  to  sense  intuitions,  require  the  same  treat- 
ment and  cultivate  the  same  faculties  as  Object  Lessons. 
Omitting,  for  the  moment,remark  on  what  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  the  Object  Lesson,  viz.,  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge by  the  use  of  children's  own  faculties,  let  us  observe  that 
in  the  impartation  of  knowledge  by  the  teacher  orally  this 
advantage  over  its  impartation  by  books  is  secured,  that  the 
pupil  is  practised  in  observing  carefully  and  remembering 
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accurately  what  is  said— a  preparation  for  business  and  fur 
public  life  which  cannot  be  overvalued.    But  as  oral  instruo-J 
tion  should  be,  and  is,  given  in  other  subjects,  the  Object 
Lesson  has  in  this  particular  no  superiority  to  them;  and 
but  for  the  need  of  occasionally  filling  in  gaps  in  the  system- 
atic scheme  of  an  Object  Lesson  that  cannot  l)o  filled  by  the 
observation,  experience  or  experiment  of  cliildron,  and  but 
for  the  quickening  of  interest  that  results  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  novel  and  the  strange  to  youthful  minds,  it  would, 
as  a  matter  of  mental  discipline  simply  considered,  be  better 
for  the  teacher  to  give  no  information  at  all.    However,  the 
Object  Lesson  will  never  cease  to  be  to  some  extent  an  infor- 
mation lesson,  and  the  sole  caution  to  the  teacher  must  be  to 
avoid  giving  any  information  that  by  their  own  power^j  of 
observation,  conjoined  with  inductive  and  deductive  infer- 
ence, pupils  can  of  themselves  attain.    Tf  course  nothing 
here  said  will  be  considered  adverse  to  sue  i  directive  sugges- 
tion as  the  teacher  may  make  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
investigation.    As  the  last  of  these  brief  comments  on  the 
definition,  I  must  say  that  the  systematizing  of  the  whole 
mentioned  in  it  refers  rather  to  the  minor  arrangement  of 
the  items  of  information  than  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Object  Lesson  which  must  usually  be  provided  by  the  teacher 
before  the  lesson  commences,  and  which  may  be  common  to 
many  different  Object  Lessons,  since  the  most  natural,  and  to 
beginners  obvious  arrangement,  is  one  dependent  on  the  use, 
in  a  definite  and  systematic  manner,  of  the  several  faculties 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Permit  me  now  to  submit  a  scheme  for  the  management  of 
an  Object  Lesson,  which,  though  not  at  first  set  before  children, 
may  be  present  to  the  teacher's  mind  as  a  type  of  method  to 
w'hich  he  may  by  suggestion  and  restraint  advantageously 
induce  the  discursive  mind  of  childhood  to  conform,  and 
which  may  be  afterwards  formally  introduced  section  after 
section,  as  the  acknowledged  guide  of  investigation,  until 
the  matured  powers  of  the  pupils  a. id  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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Object  investigated  combine  to  render  some  other  scheme 
preferable.    I  propose  five  general  heads  — 

1.  Parts  and  Materials — Separation.    Analysis. 

2.  Qualities — Ascertained  by  observation. 

3.  Susceptibilities — Ascertained  by  experiment. 

4.  Relations — Ascertained  by  reason,  judgment,  abstrac- 
tion. 

5.  Associations — suggested  by  imagination. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  the  i^reliminary 
review  as  well  as  the  subsecpient  lesson  should  be  conducted. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  definite  course  of  Object 
Lessons  corresponding  to  the  mental  capacity  of  children  of 
the  several  school  grades.  This  course  should  rise  from  the 
lower  to  the  higlier  grades  along  a  line  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  subjects  chosen  as  by  the  mode  of  treatment.  The 
same  subject  might  recur  again  and  again  in  the  course,  being 
treated  with  more  minuteness,  fullness  and  profundity  as  the 
powers  of  pupils  develop.  Iron,  for  example,  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  profitable  Object  Lesson  with  children  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  or  of  interesting  and  instructive  discussion 
at  a  session  of  a  scientific  congress.  The  mode  of  treatment 
in  the  two  cases  would  certainly  be  different,  but  not  dis- 
similar. 

The  scheme  given  above  is  one  that  easily  lends  itself  to 
the  difference  of  treatment  rendered  necessary  by  different 
stages  of  culture.  At  first  it  would  be  well  to  direct  attention 
to  the  second  and  third  heads  of  the  scheme  in  connection 
with  simple  substances,  discovering  by  observation  and 
experiment  their  qualities  and  susceptibilities.  A  useful 
sub-division  of  the  head  Qualities  might  be  founded  on  the 
senses  by  which  qualities  are  discovered,  still  further  sub- 
divided into  the  qualities  given  by  each  sense.  The  sub- 
scheme  to  Qualities  would  then  be  something  like  this ; — 


2.  Qualities. 

a.  Sight— Color.  "j  Distance,  Motion. 

b.  Touch — Temperature  [•  Solids,    Liquids,    Gases, 

c.  Muscular  Sense — Weight.         j      Shape,  Size. 
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d.  Hearing — Pitch,  Intensity,  Quality  of  sounds. 

c.  Taste — Sour,  Sweet,  Bitter,  and  their  combinations. 

/.  Smell — Odors  (scarcely  susceptible  of  classification). 

The  study  of  numerous^  objects,  covertly  conducted  by  tho 
above  scheme,  should  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  several 
conceptions  (and  their  names)  embraced  under  it.  A  series 
of  lessons  on  most  of  the  qualities  enumerated  above  should 
follow,  and  should  issue  in  the  ability  to  recognize,  to  classiiy, 
and  to  name  the  several  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary 
colors;  lineal,  superficial,  and  solid  forms;  the  inch,  foot,, 
yard,  as  measures  of  size ;  the  furlong,  quarter-mile,  half- 
mile,  mile,  as  distances ;  uniform,  accelerated,  retarded,  irre- 
gular, rectilineal,  circular,  curvilinear  motions  of  translation^ 
and  rotary  motion ;  the  ounce,  the  pound ;  different  tempera- 
tures by  momentary  touch,  and  the  diflerent  conducting 
powers  of  bodies  by  their  apparent  temperatures  when  tried 
by  prolonged  touch.  Afterward,  many  objects  should  be  exam- 
ined carefully  with  the  scheme  and  its  sub-divisions  before^ 
the  pupils,  as  a  guide  to  systematic  and  minute  observation. 
As  the  next  step  in  the  discipline  of  the  observing  powers  > 
let  objects  be  subjected  to  examination  for  brief  periods 
only  aiid  then  withdrawn,  and  let  the  endeavor  be  mad© 
to  register  as  many  facts  as  possible  about  them.  Pictures^ 
in  series  of  increasing  complexity,  are  very  suitable  objects 
for  this  exercise,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned.  The  ex- 
ercise just  suggested  leads  the  way  to  the  most  difficulty 
yet  in  many  respects  most  valuable,  exercise  of  the  observing 
faculties ;  that,  viz.,  of  remarking  the  varying  appearances  of 
bodies  undergoing  change,  and  of  committing  to  memory  in 
due  order  and  comprehensiveness  their  successive  pheno- 
mena. While  observing  nature  these  must  often  be  seized 
in  their  flight.  Successive  forms,  swiftly  evanescent,  make^ 
no  sufficiently  deep  and  abiding  impression  on  the  undis- 
ciplined observer.  As  a  teacher  of  elementary  science,  I  have- 
had  frequent  opportunity  to  remark  and  to  wonder  at  the 
confusion  of  mind  of  tyros  who  attempt  to  give  minutely 
and  in  orderly  series  the  processes  and  the  results  of  a  simpler 
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chemical  oxporiment,  oven  when,  under  direction,  it  has 
been  performed  by  themselves.  In  the  first  steps  of  training 
to  observe  change,  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  predict 
minutely  the  changes  that  "will  occur.  At  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  course,  it  will  be  well  to  indioato  generally  the  points 
to  which  attention  should  bo  directed.  Finally,  pupils  must 
be  practised  in  observing  unoxpocte<l  chango^f. 

The  third  head — Susceptibilities — will  aftbrd  many  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  in  the  observation  of  change.  vSuscopti- 
bilities  include  the  ways  in  which  a  substance  is  affected  by 
various  other  substances  and  agencies,  and  are  determined 
by  trial,  by  experiment.  In  a  course  of  01)ject  Lessons  only, 
the  chief  and  most  common  of  these  substances  and  agencies, 
need  be  considered,  viz.,  mechanical  force,  water,  heat  and 
cold.    By  these  the  third  head  may  be  thus  subdivided; 
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Susceptibilities. 

-a.  Mechanical  force. — Hard  or  soft — tough,  flexible,  ductile, 
malleable,  brittle,  fissile,  friable — compressible, 
elastic. 

b,  "Water. — Can  it  be  wetted  ?  is  it  absorbent  ?  does  it  dis- 

solve? does  it  color  water?  will  it  float  or  sink? 
is  it  acted  on  in  any  other  way  ? 

c.  Heat  and  Cold.— Will  it  expand?    melt?   boil?   burn? 

explode?  congeal? 

Following  the  same  general  course  of  procedure  as  recom- 
mended under  the  head  Qualities,  it  will  be  well,  having 
familiarized  the  pupils  with  the  several  susceptibilities  given 
^bove  by  a  series  of  miscellaneous  lessons,  to  give  a  series  of 
special  lessons  on  each,  and  afterwards  to  examine  every  new 
substance  submitted  according  to  the  systematic  scheme 
above  proposed. 

In  bringing  the  sensible  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
under  the  notice  of  pupils,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
attention  to  these  is  aroused  at  first  by  difference  of  sensa- 
tions, especially  when  these  are  strongly  contrasted,  as  sound 
renders  succeeding  silence  more  impressive.    By  judicious 
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appeal  to  this  principle  the  teacher  will  arrest  attention  power- 
fully, and  so  tix  in  the  memory  securely. 

Wlien,  by  the  examination  of  simi)le  objects,  some  fami- 
liarity with  the  notions  classified  in  the  sclieme  so  far  set 
forth  has  been  attained,  objects  more  or  less  complex  may  bo 
examinetl,  and  the  use  of  heads  2  and  3  must  be  preceded  by 
the  flr^t — Parts  and  Material.  Here  will  the  jiowers  ol 
analysis  be  consciously  exercised,  and  the  powers  of  des- 
cription taxed.  Children  nmst  be  instructed  and  practised 
in  proximate,  intermediate  and  ultimate  analysis.  The 
more  obvious  canons  of  subdivision  must  be  stated  and 
illustrated,  and  then  practised  by  the  children  themselves 
in  the  division  of  complex  objects  presented  to  their  examina- 
tion. These  they  must  be  taught  to  divide  comprehensively, 
exhaustively,  exclusively,  and  in  due  subordination ;  that  is, 
to  divide  into  the  smallest  number  of  parts  founded  upon 
real  differences,  that  are  entirely  separate  from  each  other, 
and  that  together  make  up  the  whole,  giving  them  pro- 
minence in  the  order  of  importance ;  similarly  to  subdivide 
each  part,  and  so  to  continue  until  further  subdivision  is 
impossible  or  unnecessary.  They  must  further  learn  to  bear 
in  mind  without  confusion  amid  details,  the  scheme  of  sub- 
division, so  that  they  can  reproduce  it  comi)lete  and  in  order 
at  will.  This  much  neglected  discipline  conduces  remarkably 
to  acquiring  the  power  of  orderly,  clear,  continuous  and 
exhaustive  thought,  and  is  of  incalculable  value  in  subse- 
quent study. 

At  this  stage  may  commence  attempts  at  description.  After 
an  orderly  enumeration  of  parts  has  been  made,  and  each 
part  has  been  examined  as  to  Qualities  and  Susceptibilities^ 
an  essay  to  set  the  whole  before  the  understanding  in  words 
as  it  has  been  presented  in  the  examination  should  be  made* 
The  difficulty  here  is  in  presenting  clearly  and  concisely 
what  the  eye  has  observed  of  size,  motion,  color,  and  yet 
more  especially  of  form.  He  that  has  learned  to  present  to 
the  understanding  a  clear  conception  of  an  intricate  form, 
will  find  but  little  difficulty  with  the  much  less  complex  con- 
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ceptions  tliat  rciaain  to  ho  bxprossofl  l>y  lan<zna;?o.  Clear 
and  comploto  (loseription  «lopond.s  on  coinprohensive,  ox- 
haustivo,  exrlusivo,  an«l  duly  sul)ordinatod  sulxlivision,  so 
that  tlio  formor  may  an<l  should  proPood;>'Tr/;>a.9.<JN  with  tho 
latter.  In  <loscrii)tion,  lot  a  few,  bold,  aoouratc  touches  out- 
line, as  in  a  painter's  skotoh,  tho  main  features ;  tlien,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  greater  to  the  less,  fill  in  the  picture,  only 
giving  i)re-Raphaelitish  detail  in  exceptional  cases.  A  most 
valuable  test  of  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  a  description, 
unfortunately  apj)licable  only  in  a  few  instances,  is  tho 
attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  a  picture.  Dictation  exercises  in 
drawing,  inverted  as  it  were,  will  strongly  arouse  a  class, 
and  deeply  interest  it  in  careful,  precise  and  adequate  des- 
cription. Let  the  teacher,  chalk  in  hand,  draw  on  the  black- 
board what  his  pupils  say  in  the  attempt  to  describe  some 
simple  form,  as  one  of  the  Roman  Capitals,  or  even  one  of 
the  algebraic  signs,  and  he  will  evoke  an  amount  of  enthu- 
siastic interest  and  of  ingenious  use  of  language  that  will 
surprise  him  as  much  as  it  has  often  surprised  me.  A  dicta- 
tion exercise  in  drawing  is  of  great  value  as  a  test  of  the 
comprehension  of  language,  but  the  inversion  of  it,  in  which 
the  pupil  dictates  and  the  teacher  draws,  is  still  more  valu- 
able as  a  test  of  analytic  power,  and  of  the  ability  to  use 
language  for  purpo^^ds  of  description.  The  number  of  persons 
who  can  describe  with  accuracy  is  limited.  Even  in  this 
assembly  of  teachers  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is 
more  than  one  person  who  would  fail  in  his  first  attempt  to 
dictate  oie  of  the  Roman  Capitals,  say  even  H.  The  test 
just  indicated  is,  of  course,  applicable  only  in  simple  cases. 
But  a  somewhat  similar  test  of  accuracy  and  fulness  of  des- 
cription is  applicable  even  in  complex  Instances.  We  may 
always  mentally  reproduce  a  description,  and  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  with  their  own  descriptions  and  with 
those  met  with  in  books.  So  they  will  detect  incongruities 
and  deficiencies  in  description  by  the  obvious  impossibilities 
and  hiatuses  of  the  mental  pictures.  With  such  a  training 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  immortal  Irish  orator 
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to  havo  saifl :  "I  smoll  a  rat;  I  soo  it  in  thri  air;  but,  mark 
mo,  I  will  nip  it  in  tll(^  bud."  With  such  a  traininj;  it  would 
have  been  impossil)l(^  for  ProAissor  Bain  to  roniniit  in 
his  "Education  as  a  Srionoo,"  a  hundred  solocisnis  suoh  as 
this  on  pajxes  214  and  215.  "  A  piece  of  information,  a  moral 
^'lesson,  can  bo  wrapped  up  in  a  short  tale,  and  lirouiiht 
**  home  with  impetus.  As  there  is  a  considerable  expenditure 
'*  of  mind  in  proportion  to  the  result,  the  information  or  moral 
**  should  be  well  ?;ele(^ted  ;  every  little  i)oint  in  the  vast  area 
*'  of  useful  knowledge  cannot  afford  the  reipiisito  ina- 
*'  chinery." 

When  in  the  awakening  mind  reason,  judgment  and  the 
synthetic  faculty  are  apparent,  we  may  introduce  the  fourth, 
which  is  also  in  many  respects  the  most  important  hea<l  of 
our  scheme — Relations.  The  most  important  ])ecause  of  the 
importance  of  the  faculties  drilled,  and  because  the  ordinary 
school  course  has  so  little  bearing  on  them  in  many  of  their 
modes  of  exercise.  Everything  has  relations  to  things  ante- 
cedent, to  things  contemporaneous,  and  to  things  consequent. 
If  the  object  examined  be  artificial,  the  things  antecedent  to 
it,  which  have  important  relations  to  it,  will  be  the  design 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  the  mode  of  manufacture  by 
which  the  design  was  embodied  in  the  article.  The  design 
originated  in  a  feeling  of  want  that  should  be  analyzed,  and 
was  doubtless  progressively  improved  in  a  mode  of  develop- 
ment that  should  be  traced.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
often  both  interesting  and  complex,  one  that  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  may  often  be  deduced,  and  shotild, 
when  possible,  be  so  deduced  rather  than  detailed  by  the 
teacher.  If  the  object  examined  be  natural,  the  history  of 
its  genesis  and  development  and  their  necessary  conditions, 
so  far  as  these  are  within  the  observation  of  pupils,  should 
be  traced.  Thus  will  causes  of  things  be  revealed.  The 
relations  of  the  object  to  things  contemporaneous  are  mani- 
fold ;  but  those  of  greatest  importance  will  group  themselves 
under  the  heads  of  Uses,  Classification  and  Substance- 
Uses,  embracing  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  and  suscep- 
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tibilities  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole,  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
pose and  the  requirements  of  the  Avhole — Classification,  em- 
bracing the  right  setting  of  the  object  in  its  place,  as  a  part 
of  the  totality  of  things — Substance,  embracing  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  real,  of  what 
is  to  what  appears.  The  relations  of  the  object  to  things 
consequent  Avill  bo  in  the  main  two — the  first  the  effects  on 
other  things,  t^ie  second  the  effects  of  other  things  upon  it, 
in  other  words,  its  possible  future  modification  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  sub-division  of  the  heading.  Relations,  beginning  with 
the  present,  which  is  thd  nearest  and  most  readily  appre- 
liended,  may  be : 

a.  Classification — Relation  to  similar  things. 

b.  Uses — Parts,  qualities,  tind  susceptibilities  in  relatior  to 

each  other,  and  to  the  purpose  and  re- 
quirements of  the  whole. 

c.  Substance — "What  is,  inferred  from  what  appears. 

d.  Causes — If  artificial,  development  of  the  design  and  manu- 

facture of  the  article ;  if  natural,  history  of 
its  development. 
c.  Effects  and  future  development. 

These  sub-headings  are  not  all  equally  applicable  to  every 
Object  Lesson.  Those  to  which  attention  should  first  be 
directed,  and  which  are  indeed  all  but  universally  applicable, 
are  Classification  and  Uses.  In  Classification  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  ascend  from  particular  to  general  conceptions,  the 
mode  of  mental  procedure  being  almost  the  converse  of  that 
by  which  a  Cu-nplex  object  is  divided  into  its  parts.  The 
first  Gtep  in  the  classification  must  be  as  little  comprehensive 
as  possible,  must,  in  other  words,  embrace  the  smallest 
number  of  individuals  to  which  we  can  give  a  general  name; 
or,  still  in  other  words,  the  individuals  of  the  class  first 
formed  must  coincide  in  as  many  points  as  possible,  their 
divergencies  must  be  as  few  and  as  unimportant  as  possible. 
Before  ascending  another  step  in  the  classification,  the  points 
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of  a<^'reement  in  the  individuals  of  tlio  class  just  formed 
should  be  carefully  enumerated,  and  actual  or  permissil)lo 
differences  also  indicated.  Let  the  next  sufKirior  class  1)0 
then  similarly  formed,  and  so  upward  until  the  most  com- 
prehensive class  is  attained.  The  meaning;  of  the  term  Uses 
must  not  be  unduly  restricted.  In  many  cases  the  object 
may  serve  no  purpose  of  man,  yet  its  parts  may  have  a  sub- 
servience to  the  whole,  to  trace  which  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  discijdine  of  imagination  and  judgment.  So  the 
most  insignificant  and  worthless  of  living  things  has  organs 
and  functions  subordinated  to  the  whole,  and  having  intri- 
cate and  interesting  relations  to  it,  and  to  each  other. 

Later  in  the  course,  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect  may  be 
introduced.  These  relations  are,  of  course,  most  readily 
traced  and  understood  with  things  artificial,  and  the  study 
of  artificial  things  from  this  point  of  vijw  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  causes  and  effects  among  natural 
phenomena.  As  before  indicated,  the  history  of  the  i^roduc- 
tion  of  any  artificial  thing  is  two-fold.  The  first  part  is  the 
history  of  the  design,  the  second  is  the  statement  of  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  Neither  is  of  much  value  as  a  means 
of  education  when  detailed  by  the  teacher.  Both  are  of  the 
highest  educational  importance  when  rightly  presented.  The 
want  or  inconvenience  that  led  to  the  first  primitive  device 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  in  its  relation  to  the  invention. 
The  rude  original  contrivance,  commended  to  adoption  by 
its  simplicity  and  accessibility,  should  bo  re-invented  by 
pupils.  Its  im[)erfections  and  inconvenience  should  bo 
pointed  out  by  themselves,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the 
teacl.cr.  Improvements  should  be  suggested,  and  adapta- 
tions to  the  various  conditions  of  requirement  should  bo 
indicated,  until  from  its  primary  rude  condition,  through  its 
various  stages  of  development,  the  completed  design  with  all 
the  m'^difications  that  fit  it  for  varying  uses  has  been  traced 
by  the  exercise  of  the  intellects  of  pupils  themselves,  aided 
only  by  occasional  suggestion  from  the  teacher.    Then  will 

pupils  be  prepared  to  follow  with  lively  interest  any  details 
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of  the  actual  historical  development  that  the  teacher  may  be 
prepared  to  give.  So,  too,  the  teacher's  statement  of  how  an 
article  is  made  shouM  l)e  preceded  by  an  eflbrt  of  invention 
by  the  pupils;  tliey  sliould  show  how  they  would  i:)roceed 
to  make  the  article.  The  difliculties  that  thev  would  en- 
counter  in  their  mode  of  manufacture  should  l^e  i)ointedout, 
one  pupil  criticizing  the  method  of  another.  The  young 
inventors  should  devise  means  of  surmounting  the  suggested 
difliculties,  until  the  problem  being  distinctly  before  them, 
partially  solved  by  their  own  endeavour,  they  could  intelli- 
gently and  with  interest  follow  the  solutions  given  ^  die 
practice  of  men. 

The  remaining  particular  under  the  head  Relation — Sub- 
stance— is  one  tliat  will  but  seldom  present  itself  in  school 
work,  though  practice  in  discriminating  between  apparition 
and  reality,  and  in  deducing  from  phenomena  the  underlying 
substance  that  they  both  cover  and  reveal,  is  a  most  desirable 
preparation  for  life,  in  which  men  who  occupy  important 
positions  are  necessarily  constantly  employed,  in  attempting 
to  discover  hidden  motives  concealed  by  professions  and  laid 
bare  only  in  issues.  Its  use  must  always  be  preceded  by  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  phenomena,  so  that  all  that 
appears  shall  be  submitted.  Then  reason,  judgment,  imagin- 
ation must  conjointly  give  an  explanation  or  explanations 
that  shall  account  for  all  the  phenomena.  When  these  powers 
give  alternative  explanations,  the  phenomena  must  ])e  re- 
examined, in  the  hope  of  discovering  unobserved  some  phe- 
nomenon that  may  afford  means  of  discrimination. 

The  last  general  head  proposed  is  Associations.  Here  the 
method  of  treatment  will  vary  so  much  with  the  subject  and 
with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  temperament  of  teacher  and  pupils, 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  furnish  a  category  of  sub-divisions. 
Let  each  teacher  deal  as  he  pleases  with  any  object  in  its 
aspects  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  of  pathos  or  fun.  To  see  in 
any  object  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  is  the 
heritage  of  those  who  possess,  as  I  do  not,  "  the  poets'  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling." 
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I  have  found  it  an  excellent  exercise  to  take  an  occasional 
lesson  in  invention  pure  and  simple,  commencing  under  the 
head  Parts,  bv  an  analysis  of  the  want  and  bv  a  statement  of 
the  obviously  requisite  parts  of  the  invention ;  proceeding 
next  to  the  Materials  to  l^e  used  in  the  several  parts,  after 
consideration  of  the  Proj^erties  essential  to  the  materials  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  to  Ix)  subserved ;  and,  finally,  under 
the  head  of  Qualities,  determining  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
several  parts.  The  method  of  procedure  is,  after  suggesting 
any  material,  or  proposing  any  form,  to  criticize  it  as  severely 
as  possible,  and  to  devise  means  of  obviating  the  objections 
raised. 

In  illustration  lot  us  take  a  lesson  on  the  invention  of  an 
ink-bottle,  as  actually  conducted  in  class  by  the  writer.  It 
should  be  remoniliered  that  the  many  particulars  given  were 
suggested  at  random  by  members  of  the  class  taken  down 
upon  the  black-board,  and  subsequently  arranged  in  order, 
the  arrangement  often  suggesting  other  particulars  evident- 
ly required  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme. 

Notes  of  Object  Lesson  on  an  Ink-Bottlb. 

Practice  in  Invention. 

I.  Parts  required — For  simplicity  these  should  1)6  as  few  as 

possible. 

a.  Rf  ^eptacle  for  ink,  so  shaped  as  to  stand. 

b.  OiKiiing  to  receptacle, 

c.  Cover. 

d.  Place  for  pen. 

II.  Material  chosen. 

Necessary  and  desirable  properties  of  material. 
a.  Non-al)sorbent  of  ink. 
6.  Chemically  indifferent  to  ink. 

c.  Kigid  enough  to  maintain  its  shape. 

d.  Strong  enough  to  resist  hard  usage. 

e.  Hard  enough,  not  to  be  easily  scratched. 
/.  It  should  be  inexpensive. 
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(/.  And  easily  wrought. 

h.  And  light. 

i.  The  part  which  the  jien-point  strikes  in  dipping  should 

be  soft. 
l\  Transparency  would  ho  advantageous. 
The  following  substances  were  proposed  : — 

1st.  For  th'^  Receptacle. 

a.  "Wood  was  rejected  l)ecauso  it  is  absorbent. 
h.  Soap.s^ono  Ix  i-auso  it  is  too  easily  scratched. 

c.  Load  iron,  copper,  because  not  chemically  indifferent 
to  ink. 

d.  Glazed  earthenware  because  the  glaze  cracks,  and  then 
the  ink  is  absorbed. 

e.  Gold  and  silver,  because  too  expensive. 

/.  Porcelain  and  glass  were  accepted  as  fulfdling,  when 
thick  enough,  all  necessary  conditions,  but  glass  was 
l)referred  because  of  its  transparency. 

g.  A  pad  of  vulcanized  rublier  was  suggested  for  the  pen- 
I)oint  to  strike  on  in  dipping. 

2nd.  For  the  cover,  which  should  also  be  the  place  for  the 
pen,  any  metal  was  deemed  suitable. 

III.  Qualities. 

In  choosing  the  material  all  essential  qualities  except  size 
and  shape  were  already  determined. 

1st.  Size — Essential  •- — 

a.  That  the  pen  should  dip  into  the  ink  neither  more 

nor  less  than  h  an  inch ; 
h.  That  the  total  dip  into  the  bottle  should  not  exceed 

one  inch  and  a  half ;  and 
r.  That  the  bottle  should  hold  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 

ink. 

2nd.  Shape. — This  must  be  such  that 

a.  It  shall  not  be  readily  upset;  hence  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity must  be  low,  and  there  must  be  no  projecting 
corners  to  catch  in  anything. 
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teriorly,  tho  bottle  presented  a  pear-shaped  receptacle  for 
the  ink,  with  the  broad  part  of  the  pear,  much  exaggerated 
in  breadth,  uppermost,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  pear  would 
coincide  with  the  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  hemisphere.  From 
this  opening  depended  into  the  receptacle  a  tube  of  glass, 
one-fourth  of  an  incli  in  diameter,  open  above  and  below, 
sealed  above  all  around  to  tho  opening,  and  reaching  below 
to  within  tliroo-quartors  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  tho  ink 
receptacle.  Beneath  the  tul^e,  and  resting  on  the  bottom, 
was  a  hemispherical  pad  of  rubber  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Finally,  on  the  top  of  the  metal  cover  was  a 
groove,  in  which  the  pen  might  be  laid  when  tho  cover  was 
closed.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  v:g  had  secured 
a  bottle  that  could  scarcely  be  upset,  that  would  not,  if  upset 
while  the  screw  cap  was  on,  spill  the  ink  it  contained,  that 
secured  the  ink  from  evaporation  and  dust,  that  would  not 
allow  the  pen  to  dip  too  deeply  nor  into  sediment,  that  saved 
the  pen-point  from  injury,  that,  by  loosening  the  screw-cap, 
could  be  filled,  and  that,  by  removing  the  cap,  could  bo  easily 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  All  this  of  cheap  materal  and  with- 
out complication  of  parts. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  show  you  how  fitly  the  Object  Lesson 
introduces  every  branch  of  natural  science,  geography, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology.  It  is  indeed 
the  scientific  method  applied  to  the  beginnings  of  knowledge. 
Nor  need  this  consideration  deter  any  teacher  from  attempt- 
ing it,  for  the  scientific  method  is  nothing  else  than  common 
sense  applied  to  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  teacher 
who  is  eminently  successful  in  conducting  a  series  of  Object 
Lessons  must  have  eminent  gifts.  But  these  gifts  are  in  a 
degree  possessed  by  us  all,  and  will  be  eminently  possessed 
by  whichever  of  us  will  apply  himself  to  their  cultivation 
with  eminent  labour  and  self-denial. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  briefly  to  advert  to  an  objection, 
sometimes  thoughtlessly  urged  against  Object  Lessons,  to 
the  effect  that  useless  smatterings  of  science  are  taught. 
Non  midta  sed  miiUum,  says  the  objector.    Of  course  when  a 
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man  hurls  a  Latin  quotation  at  us  wo  or.ght  to  subside;  l)ut 
what  M"o  ought  to  do  and  what  wo  do  aro  sometimes  diverse 
from  each  other.  In  this  case  I  shall  try  to  stand  up  against 
the  quotation.  No  fact  clearly  apprehended,  whether  a  fact 
of  natural  philosophy,  or  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  psychology, 
is  a  smattering  of  science ;  nor  do  twenty  nor  fifty  such  fa-'  ts 
constitute  a  smattering.  They  arc  the  true  beginnings  of 
science.  Ho  is  a  smatterer  Avho,  without  himself  tracing  tho 
indactions,  accepts  from  any  source  tlie  generalizations  of 
science,  not  ho  who  is  engaged  in  patiently  collecting  and 
considering  tho  facts  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  generaliza- 
tions. For  tho  life  of  mo  I  cannot  see  that  tho  quality  of  a 
generalization  taken  on  trust  much  affects  tho  fjlly — and 
shall  I  say  superstition — of  accepting  generalizations  on 
authority.  He  who  believes  that  tho  radii  vcctorcs  of  the 
planets  sweep  out  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  because  he  has 
read  that  Newton  says  so,  is  much  on  a  par  with  the  man 
who  believes  that  cucumber  seed  should  l)e  sown  on  St.  Law- 
rence's day,  because  ho  has  been  told  so,  and  is  as  an  astro- 
nomer incalculably  below  the  intelligent  hind,  who  says  the 
new  moon  returns  every  twenty-eight  days,  for  I  have 
counted,  and  I  know ;  even  though  tho  latter  has  discovered 
an  approximation  to  truth  only,  and  the  former  may  have 
learned  his  truth  in  the  slightly  modified  form  which  would 
make  it  exact.  And  as  for  the  Latin  quotation,  appalling 
enough  if  met  in  a  lonely  lane  on  a  dark  night,  it  will  scarcely 
affright  us  here  in  broad  daylight.  In  respect  of  science,  no 
man  can  know  multum  who  does  not  know  midta.  There  is 
no  eminent  scientist  who  is  not  conversant  with  many 
sciences  as  well  as  great  in  one.  A  man  may  be  a  Latinist, 
and  nothing  else,  a  Gre>.  ian,  and  nothing  else,  but  ho  cannot 
be  an  astronomer,  a  biologist,  a  psychologist,  and  nothing 
else.  Surely  those  who  speak  of  multum  non  multa  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  a  boy's  education  forget  what  is  the 
obvious  method  of  nature.  She  assails  our  ears  at  on'  o  with 
multitudinous  voices.  She  unrolls  before  our  eyes  her  bril- 
liant scroll,  written  over  with  characters  a  thousand  fold 
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more  divorso  than  tho  lof?o;2:raphs  of  Cliineso  literature,  a 
thousand  fold  more  mvsterious  than  tlio  hieroirlvphics  of 
Memphis  and  Tiiebos,  a  thousand  fold  more  liorgoously 
illuminated  than  any  modifoval  psalter.  On  all  our  senses, 
and  on  all  at  once,  myriad-formed  external  nature  pours  her 
odors,  her  sights,  her  sounds.  Nor  its  this  all.  As  when  one 
rolls  a  rock  into  some  dim  abyss  we  hear  uprising'  tho  clash 
and  rumble  and  roar  of  tlie  far-des(.'endin<:;  stone,  so  when 
nature  drops  a  sensation  into  the  depths  of  our  being, 
instantly  uprise  the  murmuring  voices  of  reason,  of  judg- 
ment, of  imagination,  sounding  ever  nearer  and  ever  louder 
the  mysterious  burden  of  the  universe.  Then,  too,  awakes 
all  the  strange  inner  world  of  emotion  and  of  will  that  never, 
never  can  be  lulled  to  sleep  again.  Surely  nature  does  not 
say  non  multa.  Again,  the  knowledge  of  many  things,  not 
much  of  one  thing,  constitutes  tho  true  preparation  for  life. 
If  you  can,  teach  a  boy  one  thing  only,  and  turn  him  adrift 
in  tlie  world.  No  matter  how  thorougldy  he  knows  that 
one  thing  he  will  be  found  altogether  unfit  to  play  any  useful 
or  successful  part  amid  the  activities  of  this  many-sided  life. 
The  maxim  quoted  is  the  result  of  an  imperfect  conception 
of  life.  AVhilo  preparation  for  duty  is  general,  many  things 
must  be  taught.  When  the  general  preparation  is  complete, 
and  a  definite  course  of  life  is  chosen,  one  line  of  study  must 
be  steadily  and  engrossingly  pursued.  Permit  me  to  amend 
the  maxim,  and  say  po.9<  mylta  multum.  And  permit  me,  as 
my  last  word,  to  say,  let  him  who  aims  at  an  education  that 
shall  be  eminently  practical  not  neglect  to  make  diligent  and 
wise  use  of  Object  Lessons,  as  of  a  most  valuable  and  efficient 
means  of  intellectual  culture. 
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CIRCULAII  TO  TEACHERS  OF  rilEPARATORY 

CLASSES. 

Tho  followiii;:;  incnu)ran<la  (•<)niimini('at<''l  l)y  Profosor 
Ro])iiis,  of  Montreal,  to  tho  t.'acliors  of  j>r(^i)aratory  vlassos, 
are  rocoininoinlod  l)y  tlio  author  of  this  Itook  to  tho  OMrcful 
porusal  and  roi)orusal  <jf  all  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  occnpa- 
tion  of  teaching. 

<  iKNKn.U.. 

1.  Renieniher  that,  inasmuch  as  yon  are  left  very  much  to 
tho  guidance  of  your  own  judgment  in  the  management  of 
your  class  it  is  especially  necessary  to  use  all  your  observant 
and  inventive  faculties  for  securing  tho  best  i)Ossible  result  of 
your  labour. 

2.  That  best  possible  result  is  the  thon^ugh  i)reparation 
of  each  of  your  pu])ils  to  prosecute  his  stu<lies  and  i)erform 
all  other  duties  well  hereafter.  The  first  aim  is  not  a  high 
standard  of  attai'Miient,  V)ut  a  good  disci])line  of  mind  a^.  ^ 
manner,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  attaine.l  with  each  little  pupil. 

3.  Because  the  hal)its  of  thought  and  action  that  aro  ear- 
hest  formed  aro  the  most  i»ersistent  and  influential  through- 
out life,  and  because  tlio  imitative  faculties  of  a  little  child 
are  especially  active  and  his  nature  peculiarly  impressi- 
ble, yours  is  tho  most  imj)ortant  work  done  in  school.  It  is 
difficult  work,  but,  if  well  done,  you  deserve  corresponding 
consideration  and  honor.  If  you  do  n(.)t  get  them  now,  yet, 
your  heart  and  life  being  right  in  otlier  respects,  yon  will 
secure  them  hereafter. 

4.  As  you  are  conducting,  in  common  with  other  painstak- 
ing and  successful  teachers,  a  great  experiment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  half-day  classes  with  very  little  children,  carefully 
observe  w  hatever  in  your  manner,  or  in  the  ingeni(3us  devices 
to  which  you  will  be  led,  makes  for  your  success,  i)ractice  it 
diligently,  and  tell  of  it  to  others. 
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Tlioro  is  no  nood  (if  roforonro  hero  to  tlin  mo<lo  in  which 
the  successful  teacher,  acf^uireH  ascendancy  over  each  of  her 
pupils  by  strength  and  ronsistenry  of  iiharactcr,  by  a  loving 
heart,  a  kind  manner,  and  a  clear  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing. .All  these  things  are  pr(^sii[»posed  in  tlio  successful 
teaclif'T.  "When,  as  in  my  presence  less  than  twelve  months 
ago,  a  teacher  says  to  a  class  :  "  I  will  l<iok  at  the  slate  of  no 
child  out  of  place,"  and  then  in  less  than  a  minute  does  so, 
j'^  is  not  suiprising  that  her  class  despise  her  autliority,  and 
inak(»  little  or  no  ])rogress.  One  who  can  promise  so  lightly, 
and  forget  so  readily,  is  fit  for  no  important  trust ;  certainly, 
not  for  that  of  the  teacher.  But  there  are  wiany  things, 
little  in  themselves,  though  important  in  their  results  on 
disciijline,  which  are  sometimes  overlocjked  even  by  those 
who  have  all  the  esser     il  elements  of  excellent  teachers. 

1.  Consider  wf.ll  the  disposition  of  a  little  child.  Ho  is 
active  but  undisciplined.  He  longs  to  know,  takes  great  delight 
in  learning, — ho  loves  to  do,  takes  great  delight  in  putting  his 
knowledge  in<^o  practice.  But  then  ho  has  but  little  persistency 
and  steadiness. 

2.  You  must,  therefore,  when  he  is  not  at  play,  teach  him 
constantly,  or  keep  him  doing  constantly,  and  this  with  rapid 
alternations  from  the  employment  of  his  mind  to  the  employ- 
ment of  his  body. 

3.  So  you  must  never  be  without  a  definite  plan  of  action 
that  shall  engage  the  attention  of  every  child .  A  half  minute's 
embarrassment  of  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class  will 
work  ruin  in  its  discixjline  for  the  time  being,  and  a  child  with 
nothing  definite  to  do  at  any  time  during  the  school  session 
be  jomes  forthwith  a  centre  of  disturbance. 

4.  You  must  not  put  too  prolonged  a  strain  on  the  feeble 
po'^er  of  attention  in  pupils  of  preparatory  grades.  Let  your 
work  be  varied  and  your  lessons  short  and  lively.  Let  the 
teachers  who  will  follow  you  in  the  school  course  have  most 
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of  tho  tronMo  iiivolvod  in  Kocuriiig  Idiig-continiUHl  and  con- 
centrated attention. 

5.  Froiinent  cliani:oof  rooms  Avill  nuicli  facilitate  yoiir  work. 
In  Fonio  schools  vi.-;ited  there  is  not  nearly  eiK  ugh  of  thhs. 
Your  class  slK)nld  occnpy  two  rooms  during  j)arts  of  every 
hour.  This  may  compel  you  to  change  in  the  middle  of  a 
lesson,  but  you  can  so  choose  tho  lessons  that  the  interrui)- 
tion  ^vill  not  bo  harmful. 

G.  Much  aid  to  discipline  is  afforded  by  the  drill  of  clianging 
rooms,  by  tho  simpl(\  calisthenit;  exc^rcises  and  V)y  exercise 
songs.  lUit  this  aid  is  only  secured  by  the  ciiforcement  of 
prompt  and  exact  obedience. 

7.  ITonce  tho  lightest  taj*  of  the  bell  should  be  followed  by 
immediate  and  intense  silence,  not,  liowever,  permitted  to 
continue  long. 

8.  Hence  also  the  first  word  of  each  command  nmst  be  so 
chosen  and  given  as  to  sugsiest  invariably  what  is  to  follow  ; 
the  next  and  finishing  word  of  tho  command  must  be  tho 
signal  for  tlie  prompt,  universal,  and  therefore  simultaneous 
execution  of  the  command. 

9.  Hence  also  no  second  command  should  be  given  until 
tho  first  has  been  universally  and  precisely  obeyed. 

10.  Finally,  tho  elicct  of  each  command  must  be  minutely 
considered  beforehand.  For  example,  in  a  series  of  commands 
those  first  given  should  be  those  that  can  be  executed  noise- 
lessly, the  whole  series  being  terminated  by  that  one  which 
necessarily  involves  disturbance. 

Teaching. 

1.  You  must  yourself  be  accurate.  The  distinction  between 
the  well  educated  and  tho  imperfei  tly  educated  is  just  here : 
— that  tho  one  is  and  the  other  is  not,  automatically  and 
minutely  correct  in  recollection,  in  mo<leof  thought,  in  man- 
ner of  expression.  I  saw  a  teacher,  printing  on  the  black- 
board for  the  imitation  of  her  class,  make  a  small  w  thus, 
W.  Do  not  teach  anything  that  must  be  subsequently  un* 
learned. 
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L\  AVitli  littlocliiMrcn.ospociiilly  at  tlin  mitsot,  iniicli  nttiMi 
tioii  iini,'>«t  lid  )_^ivt'.ii  to  tlicm  individually,     'i'liis,  liowovi^r,  iii 
many  instances   can  !•«  dono  ^^o  as  to  intorost  othors  not 
directly  addressed,  ^vho  may  )>o  ai)i><ialod  to,  to  give  the  int'or" 
mation  that  their  coni]>anion  reciuires. 

o.  Tlio  ellect  of  <'V(My  i-ollective  lesson  is  greatly  inrroase<I 
"Nviien  every  child  atten<ls  to  the  whole  l(\sson.  ]int  this  atten- 
tion can  l)e  hecure<l  only  by  making  each  child  feel  that  in  all 
you  say  you  have  reference  to  him. 

4.  Hence  recitations  and  other  exorcises  must  not  be 
uholly,  nor  oven  j)rincipally,  simultanecMis.  No  moro  con- 
vincing evideni'o  of  idleness  or  of  inexjM^rienco,  on  the  part  of 
a  teacher  is  needed  than  the  general  inability  of  a  class  to 
repeat  individually,  M'hat  in  concert,  or  rather  foll<ming  the 
lead  of  one  or  two,  they  can,  in  sing-scaig  style,  deliver  simul- 
taneously. 

5.  In  questioning  a  class  you  should  not  give  it  to  1)0  under- 
stood whether  you  intend  to  have  the  answer  from  the  whole 
class  or  from  any  particular  pupil  until  after  your  question 
has  been  asked  and  a  momentary  pause  for  rolloction  and 
recollection  lias  been  allowed.  After  the  i)ause  you  may  say, 
"John  Brown,"  or  "anyone"  and  then  expect  an  instant 
answer.  Thus  yiju  i)revent  one  or  two  l)right  pupils  suggest- 
ing the  answer  to  all  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  you  secure  the 
attention  of  each  to  the  work  in  hand. 

C.  Take  care  that  each  child  gets  a  fair  share  of  questioning. 
.Sometimes  the  teaclu^r  has  a  few  names  that  somehow  sjjring 
first  to  the  tongue,  and  their  owners  get  the  lion's  share  of 
attention.  AVhen  the  teacher  is  conscious  of  this,  lothor  make 
sure  of  each  child  occasionally  by  some  such  device  as  the 
following :  Let  the  whole  class  stan;l,  and  as  questions  are 
answered  l)y  individuals,  let  them  sit.  Thus  proceed  until 
©very  child  is  seated.  .  ' 

7.  Holding  up  the  hand  to  indicate  the  wish  to  reply  to  a 
question  is  open  to  great  abuse.  Forward  children  answer 
everything.  Timid  or  indifJerent  children  answer  nothing. 
It  is  a  good  rule  that  the  hand  shall  not  he  held  up  except 
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"•  -f'  IS  in,|„,ssil)lo  .„  f..,,  fiiiloncsM. 

oi«ra.i„„of,|,„n,,a,.l,„i,;     ;^'  ";■  "■'"•'^  »-i«>  <lio  nctivo  oo- 
0"0  ,.|a...,  an  „x<,rniso  o,       c        '  '""'■^'"  '""■"■  "•■^vin.«iv„„ 
"'"t  ,a«  tarn  „„„K,.u.  oS    r-i'''.'''""''"'""'''''''^  ■'''"'. 
yoursolf,  bond  yonr  u„,li,"i ' ,  !,:"';^'""'""">-  "^a„,ino.l  by 
,,  10.  In  .,,0  oxa,v,ina.io„     "  r;r,'.i"':"-  ""  """"•  '•'-- 
'•at  ol„l,,ro„  l,rin,.  it  to  .hot  a.  ,  "  1        .7'  "'  "  """'  ""*<"■• 
to  cxan.ino  if.  Ifoneo  in  ovorv  r  '  , '""  "'"  '"'"■''«'•  J-'o 

''ow  without  .narkingtimoir  ',"■"""■'  ■^''"•■'''  "^^  ""•^'■'t 
«;"«o  flio  before  tl,o  toSr  2  :.  "'' '''''^"^■' '<•  ■"°^-°  i» 
slowly,  an.l  tl,on  to  rotnrn  i„'  "  ''■'"'''  ««  "'^T  Pa., 

-mp,eUHUi,oeire,,itTt™„::i;'«^  to  their  pUee,  l^;",,.; 

Will  »"'^"coLT,™;r;!.roi^r"r''''^^^  ^^'^^o^-  ^^ 

and  pencils  bo  always  fef  irsc,  'o^'T'^"' ''  '"""^■■^'  ^'^^^ 
teacher.  '"  school  under  the  care  of  the 

1     «f        1  ^^'SCBLLANBOrs   HlXT.S. 

ana  'oX^reK^fXrea^'i  "'^  t""-  ^  '^^  ola., 
you  do  and  how  yo„  do  i t  t  .  '  '"'"'  nece.s.,arv,  what 
chndren  from  beLnd  °'"''™'''' ''  '^  «"  to  onlrwl 

dren  wiinSo hfrytufdo^of  sT'  ?"""^ »  "-'  ^'"l" 
hear  you  whether  they  wih  or  no  V  '"  ""»'  "'°y  ""'«t 
»'ork  (pleasant  to  hear)  fill  thL       f '°"  "^  '^  ''"■'>' ''""'  of 
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you  speak,  thou  speak  in  tlio  midst  of  a  profound  silence, 
rointers  and  rulors  were  not  made  for  Imnging  desks  with. 
Teachers'  feet  have  other  purposes  than  stamping  on  the 
floor. 

3.  Be  not  fussy.  Self-possession,  that  quickly  takes  note 
of  all  surroundings,  and  adjusts  itself  unruffled  and  without 
effort  to  them  all,  is  the  secret  of  easy  government,  as  it  is  also 
the  last  refinement  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 

4.  Look  out  for  short  sighted  children,  and  for  children  who 
f.re  hard  of  hearing.  These  physical  imperfections  are  often 
unknown  to  the  children  themselves,  and  long  escape  the 
notice  of  i)arents  and  teachers.  Unfortunately  not  only  do 
they  give  an  appearance  of  stupidity  to  children  that  are 
really  bright,  hut  they  most  seriously  retard  progress  unless 
com2:)cnsated  by  the  considerate  arrangements  of  the  teacher. 
Let  as  many  exercises  as  possible  cause  children  to  lift  the 
eyes  up  from  books  to  maps,  pictures,  objects  at  a  distance  and 
Avork  done  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  tendency  to  short- 
sightedness may  be,  so  far  as  possible,  checked. 

5.  Embrace  eagerly  any  opportunity  that  may  l)e  afforded 
you  oi  visiting  the  classes  of  other  preparatory  teachers.  I 
have  seen  some  excellent  work  done  in  some  of  them,  and  in 
almost  all  the  work  is  good.  There  is  not  a  single  class  in 
which  I  have  not  seen  at  least  one  thing  done  so  well  that  I 
could  wish  all  other  teachers  of  the  same  grade  had  opportu- 
nity to  see  it. 
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THE  FRENCH  GENDERS. 

(In  Appendix  to  Chapter  VII.) 

{Revised  by  Professor  Darey,   M.A.,  B.C.L.) 

The  Gender  of  French  nouns  must  firstly,  where  possible, 
be  determined  by  their 
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IxJUiuls  of  a  vorh.  "'  "■^"^'  ■''s  "oun,,,  a„,l  Coni- 

tEH:  5'^'"" -^"" '""'  """'^^ '"'  """'■• 

''y  ''"^  ^'  "'"•'"«)  "'e  gondor  is  k„o'™ 

-.'/^,-««..;„„;,-l,^::;''^'^™""«  (i-'uding  ,no.,t  of  ,Uo,,o  iu 
except  nouns  ending  i„     |  "~^'-^<'.— 'V,-!o«,  j 

«^«  n-.stly  Feminine       L~!'~/"''~"'''''~"'""  -<   "'""' 
-«  mnte  are  feminine.       '  °""^''  "°»"s  ending  in 

Arrete,  comUe,    Marcl,^,  (ti. 
C'afe,  cong^,  e,:,te,   me,  d^  tl,d 

(!•)  ^  erge,  „„age ;  Page,  nago,  ca  « 

\    J  v-iiaiison,  croix,  clef-  -n  \    ,''''-• 

^«?on,  fei,  foi^/fot^V.  »«t.  dent,  can, 

Pait,paix,poi;         '  ii-'f^'n'-Peau, 

Mort,  miin,  noix  •  v  ".^™'  '''^''"'  ^^'''■ 

Vi«,  chair,  bois,;on;  Cui'l w"""' ^■°"- 

,     ^  «>■'",  moisson ;  i;»'"er,  cour. 

and  a  few  others  not  i  ,  ,.„  ""•  '"°'>  'o'"-. 

■t>ut  nouns  in -ewr  AvV)iV.i,  > 
^-"inine.    Such  are       '' """'  ^ "''"=-  'I»ality,  ar„n,ostIy 

Ardeur,odeur,saveur,KenteMr. 
douceur,  douIeur,sueur,s;re::deur; 
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Li  .-<  couli  ///'.s',  caiKlciir,  claiucnr,  cluik'nr  ; 

Vonlcur,  vijiucnr,  vapcur,  vaUuir; 

Epaisscvir,  luuiteur,  lar^cur,  loii^'ucur; 

rrolondcur,  j^randcur,  <:ro^!sour,  laii;j:iioiir; 

IVisantoiir,  imdour.  liorrour,  Imiiicnr  ; 

Miviirh'  do  rij^'uciir,  routronr,  ruiuonr; 

Laidcnr,  tonvur,  toiionr,  tumour; 

Li(ju(>ur,  orrour,  forvour,  flour  ; 

rraiclu'ur.  irt)idour,  furour,  j)our. 
Al't(>r  takin;:;  tlio  T)i('ti()nary  for  lialf  an  liour  daily,  for  a  few 
.lays,  and  <lotorminin<,'  tlio  gondcr  of  each  noun  as  it  conies, 
ny  thothroo  liulosgivon  above,  quotinjr  aloud  Iho  rule  wliich 
ai>{)lios  in  each  case,  the  (render  of  the  11,000  nouns  which 
follow  these  three  rules,  will  bo  recoLrnised  almost  instantan- 
oously  when  wo  aro  si)eakin<^  the  language. 

To  tho  exceptions  wc^  shall  still  more  readily  assign  tho 
riuht  irendor,  if  wo  will  learn  them  bv  heart,  write  them  out 
nnco  c)r  twice  from  memory,  and,  onco  at  least,  write  them 
out  in  a  c(>lumn  with  its  moaning  in  English  opposite  to  each 
word,  and  tiien  repeat  them  aloud  in  a  sort  of  sing-song 
o\v.ry  day  for  a  little  w  hilo« 

Thev  will  i)robal)lv  be  found  easv  to  learn  and  hard  to 
forget,  for  they  are  linked  together  oy  tho  strongest  law  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas — that  of  Uoscmblance.  Tho  rosom- 
blflnces  in  this  case  aro  of  Khvme,  Rhvthm,  and  Alliteration, 
ail  three.  In  "^'omo  cases  there  is  an  association  also  in  mean- 
ing, as  in(7(((7r  and  6o<.<?^so»,  "meat  and  drink,"  and  whero 
tho  feminine  nouns  in — cur,  which  imi)lies  sizo  or  extent,  aro 
grouped  together  in  two  consocutivo  lines,  to  wit: — 

Epaisseur,  hauteur,  largeur,  longueur ; 

Profondeur,  grandeur,  grosseur,  languour. 
A  list  of  tho  few  words  that  aro  Masculine  in  one  significa- 
tion and  Feminine  in  another,  such  8iiipage,foret,  tour,  will  be 
found  in  the  grammar. 

It  vill  bo  seen  that  some  nouns  in — /-  nnite  are  not  provided 
for.  Theii  number  may  bo  thus  estimated.  Tho  French 
language,  as  now  in  every-day  use,  contains  about  25,000 
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;^bont  4,000 no„n«  on.l  i,.  ^^r^l^''!''''''-  *-'ivon  above 

Most  of  ti,o  rest  ],avo  a  'broi^n       ,    ''"''  '"  ^''.-'■««",  or  ,></ 
'ng  R„Io.  -"^"'S"  '«'k  an,l  fall  „ndor  tlmf^lJo^!: 

-<'So:S:;,^'?::;;;^->^^..te..;,,Wi„orO™e. 
'"- »«.^.  arc  >na.s.„Ii„o  i,>  S'  ^''""''''  "•^■■'"■■"-'ion 

■^0..  ^;:;t 's:;'' oi^n,'''^  r-''^-^ ''•^  r..,  paix 

In  any  case  if  wo  l.avr.  m  ,  '        ^^'  '^''- 

;-ti„ctivo,,a.i,„v;:;t^,~^^^^^ 

^mes  out  of  .six  i„  making  it  femini  '    'r  "  f"""  '^"  "»""five 
»  .-^t  make  ],is  own  li.t  cl,„2l     f"  '"'•"''"'  ^'"''«"t 

^";o./a„r\f  :.lrar--7j- Of  t,,o  a„,,ieatio„of 
R"IoC)  R„,e  in  l,avi„.  Z  force  vL.r-   ^^  "'^^^■"'nant 
n  Rule  I,  Male,  are^of  :j^r:e      ^^  *  tT  '""  ''"  ^"""«'- 
an  officer  m  a  regiment '  is  J  '""*   "n  cornette ' 

one  of  tl,e  fen>inin'o  Sna'ioL"""'  ''''"-  "-^'"  ""'Is 

fe"-amme,'  are  Masculine.  "'"'''    '^"'"netre,'  '  kiit 

Months  and  Wind.saroMaec     Ti 
7S0.;  -biso'  is  an  oxceptbn  ?;  i    /  "  ""  ''^^'^  '«eptembre ' 
;vl"ch  are  not  nouns  usedas  n       ""•    ^^"'"r^^  of  y^Z's 
heother  letters  of  tbe  alptbet   '1^'  "'"',  ''"  "'  ''°  'V  and 
''Allemand,'  the  German  1      '       •""'"«   "'o  color  ye  W 
(»^iootives  used  astr."  '  l7bZ'' .'i'"  '^•'"^'  «  ^ 
Compounds  of  a  verb  are  M»l  1     '        ''"'"'"»•'  *c. 
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As  to  Rulo  II, fomalos,  liko  'la  jumeiit,'  tlio  maro,  'lasocur', 
tho  sister,  &c.,  arc  of  course  fcminino. 

Fetes  and  Saint's  days  are  feminine,  tho  words  Fete  de  being 
understood.  Thus  we  have  '  la  Toussaint,'  *  la  St.  Jean  Bap- 
tisto.'  '  Le  Noel '  alone  is  Maso.  '  La  INIi-mai '  and  other  com- 
pounds of -mi  are  feminine.  Midi,  because  derived  from  tho 
masc.  Latin  word  m€ridiefi,h  masculine;  but, for  some  reason 
tho  reader  may  puzzle  out  if  ho  can,  aj^rh-midi  is  feminine, 
Minerals  and  trees  are  mostly  ]Masc.,  oven  when  they  end  in 
'€  mute,  e.g.  '  lo  freno',  '  le  cheno'.  Some  flowers  in  — e  mute 
and  some  mountains  ending  in  -e  mute  are  masculine.  When 
they  do  not  end  -e  mute  they  are  masculine  by  Rulo  III,  oi 
course. 


HINTS  ON  TKE  TTt  ir^TTT^^- 

'     J'^''"""^'  OF  EXGLISH  GRAmUR 

«^»to  Of  ,).„  I,  J^  -^         n'r^rr  ••  "'"  """--'o" 

isting  text-books.     On   tl,„  „      ',     "''"™'^  "f  ■irtnally  ox- 
traces  of  J.-ivin,,  i  ""°  '""">  Eiiirli,],  «,iii  f 

„>„■   1        "'i^ing  been  a  Syntlmtifni  i        *         ^''"  ^'oars 

7"'y  ;""'l'rc^sentstato  l"lfc    '""''"*>'"'  "'"'<'  ''  i« 
of  tl,e  Granm,ars  i„  „so  ,.j,f  '™^'"-''-    O.i  the  oti.or,  most 

;vrme„  upon  a  theory  drl",^ T.om T''"''"  ""^  '''^''^  -"^  are 
Latin.  For  instance,  I>ecau^!"\  ",">  '^'"Jj'  of  Greek  and 
-  too  commonly  attri'but  Jto  t  '  *  """"  '"  """=-'  gender 
'"atterof  fact,fe,v„o„„,,  ]n  ^^"T"'  "'  """^'-    ^^«  a 

""  ;'">  ''""^'"^'•-     Tl>e  maior  t"   «  '"'°  ^""''«'-"'-^»"«  like 
neuter-neuns  like  e;,iW,  ,,,,/J  ^*^  .  '^'■"    l-oporly    «j,eaking 

to  objects  tl,at  have  no  ;oxo;tran;nal'  77"'  "'"'  '''"'™^ 
IJiough  grammar  is  boti,  nr.IT    f'  "'  '"'"'  ««-''o.-<.* 

>te  latter  asr.,ct  that  ftft^.Tr'r  ?""'''■"'  ''  '«  -i'l" 

'"amiy  concerned.     The  clrre  rt.        >"'■"'  ^'''"'"^^^  '^ 

0">y  come  from  constantly  Wi,"/' T  '^"^'"^«"  «-' 

frompracticein  speaking  and  rr'',     Tf''  '"""">'  ""J 
J.ngl,sh  grammar  m„,  j^^,, ,:,"""-     ^''""t"'  "'ostudy  of 

■•'»-l',it  does  not  ^J'sarilvd:"""*'-^  ■""'«"««  of 
■»"st  bo  a  sjmeuhat  refl.^^f  °  '"  ^"  ^^ses.    " One 

Professor  M-hitncy,"';!",';;:-  "'  "'"^'"^^'^■■•"  -^e 
I'.v  grammatical  reasons;  ^ndlZT  u'"^  "'""'  ^  !»"« 

speaker  to  a  good  one  b^  anni  vin  "'°''  '^^""-'^^  '''■'""  a  bad 
^hat  ho  said.  To  teach  eS  f  "  '"'"'  "'  ^^'"^'nar  to 
^i-ker  is,  as  it  seems  to  me  t  "^raT". '"  '"  ^"^l^'' 
~ -^ ____'       ^"^  adyantage  of  the  fact 


*  cf.  Whitney's  Essential,  of  E^^^iiTT" " 
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tliat  tlio  pnpil  kno-\v,s  tho  facts  of  tin  'anguago,  in  order  to 
turn  liis  attention  to  tho  underlying  principles  and  relations, 
to  the  philosophy  of  language  as  illustrated  in  his  own  use 
of  it,  in  a  more  eflectivo  manner  thauLs  otherwise  iwssible." 
Hence,  il  iS  English  grammar  as  a  scientiiic  study  that  wo 
mean  when  we  speak  of  teaching  it. 

The  first  reouisite  of  .scientific  teaching  is  clearness  of 
conceptictn.  So.  l>efore  beginning  to  teach  English  gram- 
mar, let  the  student  think  out  f(,)r  himself  such  riuestions  as 
tho  lolloMi'ng ;— Wiiat  constitute  the  essential  qualities  of 
tho  dilTerent  Dans  oi  speech,  and  why  do  (irammars  no 
Ljnger  recognize  the  Article  as  a  part  of  S{)eech  distinct 
from  the  Adjective  why  should  m^t  tfiathi  ''Unit  man"  be 
considered  a  Pronoun?  What  are  the  sul)stitutesfor  all  the 
difTeient  parts  ot  speech  (thus  we  liave  for  the  voini,  adject- 
ives, adverbs  after  jjrepositioni?,  infinitives,  clauses  or 
phrases,  a  word  of  any  kind;?  For  what  others  can  any  one 
part  of  speech  stand  (cf.  tho  diflerent  uses  of  vuiny  in 
^' iucun/  iire  called,"  "a  mani/  merry  men,"  "  mavij  men"  etc.)? 
What  are  the  fundamental  relations  that  exist  between 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  what  possible  relations  can  exist 
between  each  j)art  of  S2)eech  and  each  of  the  others  individ- 
uallv  ?  It  is  onlv  after  having  carefullv  thou'jcht  over  Kng- 
lisli  grammar  in  this  way,  point  ])y  point,  and  considered 
what  the  best  authorities  have  to  say  upon  the  eubject,  that 
a  student  is  in  a  position  to  teach  others. 

But  how  is  he  to  begin  to  teach?  Let  liim  choose  his 
text-l)ook,  and  let  it  bo  a  short  one  and  as  free  as  possil)le 
from  internal  inconsistencies,  such  as  INlorris's  Cframmar  in 
the  Series  of  Literature  Primers.  And  let  the  Grammar  be 
always  studied  along  with  reading  or  literature  lessons.  I 
can  think  of  no  l)etter  work  as  illustrating  tho  way  in  which 
grammar  and  literature  should  be  tatight  side  by  side  than 
Hales'  ''  Longer  English  Poems,"  the  notes  to  which  are  full 
and  admiral>le,  alike  from  the  points  of  view  of  grammar, 
philology,  literattire  and  liistory.  To  this  work  and  to  the 
suggested  ij[uestions  of  which  its  notes  are  full  I  would  refer 


I 


) 


'"-«  OK  r..c,u.o  B.vous,r  oa.unua        u„ 

^■^'''Sn^av'l-ee';;^  lato,-  on  to  ro.an,  ,,,,o 

»>«  Prosot  t„„..3.  ;„„,,,  ^  «  -         .ara  ,,,,-,,/,„„,  ,  ,„,,  „f 
2-  Only  .s„,,,  i„fl„         mood       , ,  ;        '  '''■"''  I>'''«i''il>l». 

'"  nmvo  ,ov„™„a  ,,,  ,,„  ;:  ;:,     J--"vo,  ti,o  Utter  an 
Of  tl,e  relation  caiied- Go:::^;^,^ ™  ™'""«"^-  -^^*v 

-ct;;::;!::;:::^;-:n^pa.in,  ^ 

^«li  .sentence,  ex„ra,,,od  bv  t  o  M  ""  "■''^''^  '"  "'«  Eng- 
Goyernmont,  Qnaliiioatio,  ritf"!  if  '"""'  ^  ^^fe"--«n.ent 
and  Conjunction.    Tliose  p,  ,  """'  "'^  *''«  ^nnor) 

sentence  1«  made  clJ'^^Z^o^T  "".!''»  "->'»  in  tl°o 
5.  Let  no  \vnr,i^  u  \     ^  owngost  pun  . 

psion  ir::tX"Tr^ir "?"~'"  -  «'o  c. 

'"story  of  tlio  lan-na. 'o  or  "'  '"  ''"  '•«'i"i'-ed  by  tim 

^'™,  *o  -y  (witbllli     ;C  :.  in";:"^"  ^^-^  '"«  -'tex" 
«™o>l  l>y  a  preposition  underst  "  l         *''"*'  ""■  """  "  "  gov- 
-  "".stako  to  supp,,  ,  C:i°°;  "  ^  '"-t=">-o;  but  iti/not 
2/0"  another."  ' ^^  "'"'  ^o"  "'  "I  go  one  way 

j!i"^^":?wr:^S:::bir"''''°~'>fan,u^ 

f-a,„„,ar.    Tl.is  is  in^pii:^;^'     ,^^,  f"  ""'  S""  "'  «a..on» 
"se  any  at  all.  "^^' 


^aiities,  you  iiad  better  not 
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CALISTHENICS. 

'  One  of  tho  best  means  of  revivinj?  the  attention  of  a  class 

• 

when  it  seoms  to  flag  was,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  invented 
by  two  of  tho  oost  educationalists  of  this  country  at  about 
tho  same  time,  oy  Mr.  Irwin  at  Belleville,  and  by  Professor 
RoV)ins  in  Montreal.  II  consists,  of  suddenly  calling  on  tho 
class,  either  (1)  "  at  their  places,"  sitting  or  standing,  or  (2) 
in  "extension  order,'^  after  movinr  to  appointed  stations  on 
the  floor  of  the  room,  to  go  throng ri  part  of  a  series  of  calis- 
thenic  exercises  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Tho  word  of  command  is  given  by  number  only.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  word  "  ono  "  the  whole  class  fold  their  arms  ; 
at  the  word  "  sixteen"  tho  scholars  link  their  liands  behind 
their  backs. 

The  following  series  of  positions  and  exercises  may  be  found 
useful.     In  it  the  class  is  supposed  to  stand  facing  the  north. 


POSITIONS   AND   EXERCISES. 

1.  Arms  folded  over  the  chest. 

2.  Arms  down  by  the  side,  hands  ojjen. 

3.  Tho  fists  clenched  and  raised  to  the  chin,  kniTckles  out- 
wards or  facing  north. 

4.  Fists  clenched,  thrown  l)ack  to  the  shoulders,  middle 
joint  of  fingers  facing  outwards  or  to  the  north. 

5.  Arms  thrown  out  right  and  left,  hands  opened,  palms 
outwards. 

6.  The  liands  swinging  forward  to  the  north  till  the  palms 
meet,  the  arms  being  extended  at  full  length. 

7.  Fists  at  the  shoulders,  clenched  |  knuckles  facing  right 
and  left,  (E.  &  W.)  middle  joints  of  fingers  forward  or  lo  the 
north,  elbows  as  far  back,  i.e.  to  the  south,  as  possible. 
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»•  Lrft  list  the  same. 
10.  l'.oth  fe,.s  tlK.  .same. 

^f  •  /  al'i's  ofwn  oil  a  level  witl,  o       , 

14.  Arm.,  thrown  back  l.anl  ,'"''"••'"""«  «"""■. 

backs  of  haiKfe  meeting  (or  nerw"  '^ '"™'  "'<''  "'o  wai„ 

15-  Hands  ieliina  thX"n;"«f "'') ''«l"na  "'««i'  -•' 
thunib  of  right  ,,a„d  gra.p,ng';,i;'t   ■'  :■'""' '  ''"^-^  ""J 

IC.  Arms  folded  behind  the  ,aek'      ^'''  "^""^  '«<■'• 

17.  Head  bent  downward,  fi 

18.  Head  downwardZhai  1  bfP  '°"''''"«  "'«  to"^- 
facing  S.  '  "'"'J^  between  the  logs,  „alms  o,k,„ 

20.'  bT:"^.  ItinTrr  >r  ^""'^  '^■^■•-t^'^ 

One  good  order  T wS«  ^ ""'^• 
one  another  is  as  follows  -  3  4T;tl  ""•^'  ^'■''"  ^"0^ 
12. 17, 12, 18,  6, 13, 14, 0,  2  ly  17  A^'.?;  ^'  «■  '•  0,  7, 10,  7  n 
postures  for  a  clas.sduri;g'redta  'i  ?'"°"'  ^'  -  !«-  ^-^  g"od 
bo  retained  long  enough  to  cl ' .  '  r"''  "^  "'«'"  «l"o„ld 
«goodfor  a  troublesome  class  lr°r'^'"°"«-  P°«ition  15 
in  single  file.  From  3  to  Tr  ^  ^ ''°""  ^^^''^  or  walkii,.^ 
,-eeUent  extension  motLs.'     °'^  '  '°  "'  ^~«  '  '0  10  I^e 
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By  THOMAS  RICHARD  JOHNSON, 

A  Text  Book  on  Book-keeping.   Double  Entry 

made  easy.     8vo.  cloth.  $1.25. 

The  treatise  is  based  upon  an  nxporioncc  (»f  twenty-iiiiid 
years  as  book-keeper,  accountant  and  auditor,  and  Is  intended 
to  enable  any  i)erson  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  overcome  the 
mysteries  of  book-keepinfj  by  double  entry.  The  first  twenty 
])agOB  of  the  volinne  are  devoted  to  explanations  and  rnles,  and 
the  rest  is  principally  occupied  with  a  sp(;ciuien  set  of  books 
from  whicn  the  student  may  make  a  new  set  for  himself, 
changing  names  of  persons  and  goods  to  suit  his  own  vi(!ws. 

The  Spencerian  Series  of  Copy  Books;  A 

System  of  Penmap.ship,  very  extensively  iis(m1  in  tli(! 
Uiiite<l  States  and  in  the  J)ominion  of  Canada.   Tlie 
System,  which  is  comprised  in  twelve   Numbers,  is 
divided  into  four  distinct  vSeries,  viz  : — 
Common  School  Series     -    -     -     Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4  &  5. 

Business  Series Nos.  (5  &  7. 

Ladies'  Series Nos.  8  &  0. 

Exercise  Series Nos.  10,  11  &  12. 

These  Copy  Books  are  engraved  in  the  best  style,  i»rinted  <»n 
good  paper,  and  ruled  so  as  to  assist  the  I'ujtil.  Vjiich  b(M»k 
contams  21  pages,  with  full  directions  ])rinted  on  the  wrap]»ers. 

Price  per  No.,  10  cents. 

r,Y  J.  D.  ]\rORETJ.,  LL.I)., 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Spelling  on  the 

Principles  of  Contrast  and  Comparison ;  with  nume- 
rous Exercises.  30  tienis, 

Canadian  Elementary  School  Atlas ;  for  th(! 

use  of  Junior  Classes  containing"  IG  iMa[)s.   25  cents, 
A  Cheap  end  yet  very  complete  elementary  Atlas,      The 
Maps,  which  are  similar  to  those  in  Keith  Johnston's  elenum- 
tary  Atlases,  are  clear  and  attractive. 

Lennie's  English  Grammar.  lo  cents. 

Carpenter's  Spelling.  lo  cents. 

M.  MACVICAR,  Pli.D.,  LLI).. 
Principal  of  the  Stat"-  Normal  Schrxfl.  PohtJam,  N.  Y. 

Handbook    of   the    MacVicar    Tellurian 

Globe,  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Schools  and  Families, 
containing  a  complete  course  of  illustrations  and 
I)roblems  in  Oeo<^'rai)hy  and  Astronopiy.       GO  cents. 

DAWSON  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 
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By  LOUIS  FASQUELLE,  LL.D., 

A  Course  of  the  French  Language  introduc- 
tory to  Fii.s({udlc's  larger  Froiicli  Course.     40  cents. 

Introductory  French  Course ;  I'^^t  i.  15  c(!iits. 
Introductory  French  Course ;  !*"<>  2.  15  <  (nts. 
Introductory  French  Course ;  Fart  3.   20  ( ents. 

}W  HENRY  II.  MILES,  MX.,  LED., 

Kn'iiittrlij  S'tcrctai'ij  to  tltn  Di'partin<'^>t  '>/  Pithlie  Insintr- 
iionfor  t'nn  Prooincr  of  (.liohcc. 

The  School  History  of  Canada;  Fnpand  for 

nso  in  tho  Klenumtary  aiid  Modol  Schools,  with  many  Wood 
J'iii^ravin^s,  a  Map  of  Now  Franco  and  Now  Kn^land,  and 
now  Man  of  tho  ()i)orationH  (»f  tiio  siogo  of  (^'Vihoc  in 
IToO,  with  appendices,  givinsr  an  outline  of  tho  Consti-ation  of 
tho  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  Table  of  Chronology  and  (Questions 
for  Examinawon.  GO  conts. 

The  Child's  History  of  Canada ;  Prepared  for 

tiic  nse  of  Elementary  Schools,  with  Maps  and  IllustrationH. 

30  C(!nts. 

Histoire  du  Canada  pour  les  Eafants;  a 

I'lisago  dos  Ecoles  Eh'anentaires  — Traduit  do  TJ^jdition  Anglaise, 
par  L.   Devismo,   ]i.A.  25  cents. 

The  History  of  Canada  under  the  French 

Regime,  lolir* — 17<)3.  This  volume  is  recommended  as  a  Read- 
ing Jiook  in  tho  higher  Academies.  It  is  a  volume  of  r»35 
pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  many  Maps  and  Plans.  An  Ap- 
pendix is  given  contaitiing  Notes  and  JJocuments  explanatory 
of  the  Text.     2nd  edition.  Z'U*). 

This  series  of  Histories  has  been  ai»j)roved  by  the  Council  of 
rul)lic  instruction  for  use  in  tho  English  and  French  Schools. 

By  F.  C.  EMBERSON,  U.A., 

Lite  Coniinisdonnr  to  imprxt  tJo',  Mo>h'l  and  lli<jh 
Schools  of  the  Province  of  Quehcc. 

The  Art  of  Teaching;  A  ^Manual  for  the  use  of 

T(!aehersaiul  School  Coniinissioiiers.  12ino.   GO  cents. 
New  edition  revised  and  partly  ro-written  with  a  paper  by 
Dr.  S.  P.  Robins,  on  '*  Object  Lessons." 

DAWSON  BROTHJBRS,  Publishers. 


